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ON THS 

STATE OF BOOTAN, 

AND OX THR 

PE0GRE«S of the MISSION of 1863-§^ 


Bg tfje J^an’blc glaljleg ®0en, 

ENVOY TO BOOTAN. 


To Colonel H. M. Dxjeand, C, B., Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department,—(dated Darjeeling, the 20/A July 1864../ 


SiK,—I n m¥ letter No. 45, dated the 21st April, I have given a 


Bnotan lEtssion. 


detailed and minut*e ac*count of the proceedings 
whilst at Paro and Poonakh of the Mission to 


which I was appointed by your letter No. 495, dated the 11th August* 
1863. I considered that an account of the ill-treatment to which we 
were exposed whilst engaged in the duty entrusted to us should for many 
reasons be kept distinct from my general Report on the State of Bootan 
and on our progress through the country, and in so doing I had the 
precedent of Captain Pemberton’s Mission in 1837. 

2. Having in view the necessity which has unfortunately beon 
forced upon, us of now adopting some decisive and punitive policy 
towards the Government of Bootan, it seems to me to be expedient that 
I should briefly review the whole of our political relations with that 
country from first to last, and that I should describe at length the long 
series ^>f events which led to the deputation of the Mission under my 
charg^ so far as I am able to do so from the records at my disposal. 

3. There is nothing, apparently, on record to show that previous 

to rtie year 1772 the Government of India had 
Bwtan a-wy political cognizance whatevcjr of Bootan. In 

that year, however, the Bootanese obtruded them¬ 
selves upon Our notice by setting up a claim to the District of Cooch 
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JEARLY RELATIONS WITH BOOTAN. 


Behar. They invaded and took possession of a great portion of that 
little State, and carried off the Itaja Durunder Narain and his brother, 
the Dcwan Deo, with the intention of placing on the throne a haja 
of their own. Tlie C^s^och Bchar family solicited the aid of the 
Government of India, which was at once accorded, and a detachment of 
four companies of Sepoys Avitli two ^uns was despatched under Captain 
Jones for the purpose of driving back the invaders to their own 
Frontier. This' duty was so efficiently performed by Captain Jones and 
his little force, that the Bootauese were not only driven beyond the 
Frontier, but wore followed into Bootan by Captain Jones, who carried 
the three Forts of Darling, (Delamcotta of the maps,) Chichacottah, and 
Passakha, and so pressed the Bootauese that they were compelled to 
invoke the aid of the Thibetan Government at Lassa. In consequence 
of tliis appeal the Teshoo Lama, Avho, during the minority of the Dclai 
Lamii^ was acting as llcgciit of Thibet, addressed to the Governor 
General, Warren Hastings, a very friendly and intelligent letter which 
w'as read in Council on the 29th of March 1771. In this letter the 
Teshoo Lama sued for peace on behalf of the Government of Bootan, 
dcuouncing*thc Bootauese as a “rude and ignorant race;” suggissting 
that, though they had fully deserved punishment, they had been suOi- 
ciently chastened ; and urging that, as Bootan formed a dependency of 
Thibet, a persistence in the presecution of the w'ar with Bootan might 
irritate the Grand Lama and all his subjects against the British 
Government. He concluded by saying, “ I have reprimanded the Deb 
“ for his past conduct, and I have admonished him to desist from his 
“ evil practices in future, and to be submissive to you in all things. I 
“ am persuaded he will conform to the*advice which I have given him, 
“ and it will be ueces.sary that you treat him with compassion and 
“ clemency. As for my part, I am but a Faqueer; and it is the custom 
“ of my sect, with the rosary in our hands, to pray for the welfare of 
“'all mankind, and especially for the peace and happiness of the inha- 
“ bitants of this country, and I do now, with my head uncovered, 
“ entreat that you will cease from all hostilities against tW Deb in 
“ future.” 'this letter was conveyed to Calcutta by a Hindoostanee 
pilgrim named Poruuglieer Gosscin, who some years later accompanied 
Captain Turner on his Mission to Thibet, and a Thibetan named 'Pairna. 
They were charged to deliver eertain pi;cscnts to the Governor General, 
amongst whieh were sheets of gilt leather stamped with the Russian 
Eagle, showing that even at that period thei'e was commercial inter¬ 
course between Russia and Central Asia. The Governor General 
appeared to consider that this letter afforded a favorable opportunity 
for an attempt to establish friendly relations with Thibet, and to open 
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out to our commerce a country heretofore closed against us. The 
Counoil therefore at once complied with the request of the Teshoo 
Lartia, and a*treaty of peace, on the basis of the return of each country 
to the boundaries which existed before the invasion of Cooch Behar, 
was made on the 25th of April 1774. The Bootancse engaged to deli¬ 
ver up the captive Raja of Cooch Behar and his brother, and to pay a 
tribute of five Tangun horses for the District of Chichacottah, of 
which we had taken possession, but which, wifli all other lands taken 
during the war, was returned on the execution of the treaty. The Deb 
Raja at thCj same time undertook to respect the 'I’erritory of the East 
India Company; to deliver up Ryots running away from the Company’s 
Territories; to prosecute any demands tlie Bootancse might have upon 
British subjects before the regular Courts of tlic British Government; 
to refuse shelter to Suuniassees hostile to the English, or to allow 
English troops to follow them into Bootan; to permit the Hon^ble 
Company to cut timber in the forests under the Hills, and to protect 
the wood-cutters. 

4. With the view of establishing communication with the Gov'crn- 
ment of Lassa, the (jovernment of India deter- 

Missions of Messrs. iniiicd to send an Envoy with a reply to the letter 
Bogle and Turner. * 

of Teslioo Lama/aiid ou the Gtli of May 1771< 

Mr. Bogle was deputed to the Court of 4he ilegent with a letter from 
the Governor General, and with jiresents of pearls, corals, brocades, 
cloth, shawls, &c. Mr. Bogle was detained for a considerable time 
Tassishujung, the winter capital of Bootan, and did not reach the 
Court of the Lama till October 1774. There is no record of his pro¬ 
gress through Bootan, but as InA’cachcd hi.s destination and returned 
to British Territory in safety, it may be assumed that the Bootancse, 
treated him in a friendly manner whilst he was in their country. 
Mr. Bogle does not ap]icar to have been charged with any political 
functions in regard to Bootan. In the discharge of his duties in Thiliet 
he seems t» have mot with complete success, and 4o have obtained the 
entire co;jfidenec of the Regent, so much so indeed that on his return he 
was entrusted by the Lama w'itli a sum of money for ‘the purpose of 
building, on his behalf, a temple on the banks of the River Hooghly. 
It woi Id be interesting to know whether this temple still exists, and if 
so, hqje it is maintained. After the death of Teshoo Laaia in China, 
and on the reported re-incarnation of the Grand Lama, the Governor 
General, with a view of strengthening and snaintaihing the friendship 
established by Mr. Bogle, determined to despatch^ an Envoy with 
his congratulations ou the event. Captain Turner was selected for 
this duty, and started in 1783 ; he was detained in Bootan from 
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the middle of May till the middle of September, but seems to have 
had no special business to conduct with the Bootanese, though 1 
gather from the proceedings of the Collector of R\ingpore, dated the 
11th June 1789, that he was instructed to cede to the Government 
of Bootan the District of Fallacottah. If Captain Turner’s very 
glowing description of the Govcrnipcnt and the people is to be 
believed, they were a much finer, more civilized and obliging race 
than they were when Captain_Pejn,berton visited the country, and than 
they now are. 

5. In 1787 the Dhurma and Deb Rajas sent the Timpoo Jungpen 
as a Vakeel to Calcutta for the purpose of procuring an adjustment of 
certain boundary questions which formed tlie sidyect of dispute between 
the Booteahs and the Frontier Zemindars. The Deb Raja claimed the 
District of Hobraghaut on behalf of the Bijnee Raja, but on being 
questioned, the Bijnee Raja repudiated the elaira and denied over having 
authorized the Deb Raja to make any a^lication on his account. The 
Deb next claimed, on account of the Zemindar oj" Beddiagong, that a 
Mehal named Cioomah, which had been given to Bulramchund Burrooah 
in the time of the Moguls, should be restored. The Zemindar on 
being questioned declared that he had nothing to do with the Deb 
Raja, and had never aiithorized him to make any such dernand. The 
Deb Raja further laid claint to a part of the Zemindaree of Bykantpore, 
alleging that it belonged to him in virtue of an adjustment made in the 
^.ime of the Moguls, about 1159 B. S. A report on this claim having 
been called for from the local Officers, the Collector reported most 
positively in favor of the Bykantpore Zemindar; nothing could have been 
clearer from the documents produced 1^ the Zemindar of Bykantpore, 
bearing the seal of the, Council of Dinagepore, and registered before 
the Cazy of Calcutta, than that the claim of the Deb was unfounded. 
Nevertheless, the Government of the day directed that the disputed 
land, namely, the Mehals of Aien Fallacottah and Jelpaish, should ,be 
rntidc over to the Bootanese. I am afraid that on this occasion the 
friendship of^the Bootanese was purchased at the expensa. of the 
Bykantpore Zemindar, and that the unfortunate Bengallqe Ryots living 
in these Mehals, who were thus practically handed over as serfs to the 
barbarous rulers of the hill tract to their North, had a just cause for 
complaint in the transfer thus so hastily, made. The Collector reported 
to Government that the Deb Raja’s claim for these lands was ground¬ 
less, “ as he is already possessed of more tharf those he is entitled to,” 
and in replying to the Deb Raja, he sent him copies of the documents 
produced by the Bykantpore Zemindar, and said, " when you have 
" considered these documents I leave the decision of the present 
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dispute to your own justice. The Zemindar of Bykantpore, you will 
" peiTeive, has got in his possession a regular deed, sealed with the 
Company'.8 seal, and under the signature of Mr. Harwood and the 
“ other gentlemen of the Dinagcpore Coivicil. Can I, without a 
“ violation of justice, act in opposition to it ?” How, in the face of 
such documents, the Governments of the day reconciled it to their sense 
of justice to give up thes*e lands to the Booteahs it is not easy to 
understand. That the Booteahs know well tfiat they* had no sort of 
right to the lands is evident from the fact that they now invariably 
speak of them as having been given by the East India Company for the 
purpose of maintaining temples dedicated to the idol Mahakul. The 
Bykantpore Zemindar received a remission of revenue for the lands 
thus taken away from him, though why this remission was made if it 
was believed that the Mchals really belonged to Bootan is not clear. 
From the papers delivered in by the Bykantpore Zemindar at that time, 
it appears that the collcctioi|^ for Jelpaish amounted to Narrainee 
Kupees 10,154-10; they now probably produce not more than 
Rupees 2,000, owing to the ojipression exercised towards the cultivators 
by the Bootancse. For Fallaeottah a remission of Rupees 3,239 was 
made to the Zemindar, yet when we received charge of the Mehal in 1842, 
to manage it on account of Bootan', tile collections had fallen under 
Booteah misgovernment to Rupees 8(10 pgr annum, but within two 
years of its again coming under our management the Mchal was farmed 
for Rupees 2,000, and is now let on a ten years’ lease for that amount. 

The friendship between tlic Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bootan, which was believed to have been renewed and cemented 
by the visit of Captain Turner to the Deb, was not of a very lasting 
nature. Practically, the intercourse between the countries continued^ 
to be as purely nominal as it had always been, and within a very few 
years we became seriously embroiled with the Bootanese on the ques¬ 
tion of the right to nominate a successor to the Raja of the little State 
of Bijnce, which was nominally under the protectiem of both countries. 
It was established beyond question that the right of nomination was 
vested in this Government, but unfortunately we eommilted the error 
of confirming ‘the nomination which had already been made by the 
Bootanese under a wrongful assumption of authority. 

In 1815 some disputes occurred regarding the Bootan Frontier 
boundaries, and a Native official named Kishen- 
^mssion of Kishenkant kant_^Bo§£ was deputed to the Court oTlhe 
DTmrma and Deb Rajas for the purpose of 
adjusting the questions at issue. This Officer, who seems to have been an 
intelligent and observing person, entered the country from the Assam 
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side. He went from Gowalparah to Bijnce, thence to Sidlee and Chcr- 
rung, and so up the Valley of the Patchoo-Matchoo to Poonakln On 
his return he seems to have branched ofl' from Angdu Fofung, and to 
have re-entered Bengal v\^ Cooch Ifehar. His opinion of the Bootan 
Dooars was that, “ if well cultivated,” they were “ capable of pro- 
“ ducing a revenue of seven or eight iaes of Rupees, but they arc in 
“ general waste, and at present the whole revenue of Bootan, including 
“ Mai and Sayer, and all'items of collection, docs not probably amount 
“ to three lacs of Rupees.” The Government of Bootan seems to have 
been composed then, as now, of a number ot greedy, jntriguing, 
unscrupulous place-hunters, each striving to oust and circumvent his 
neighbour. He observes that “ the Bootcahs enjoy the revenues ef 
“ their country by mutual concurrence in the folio-wing manner ; they 
“ first become Ziukaffs, or Poes (Sepoys or Peons,) then Tumas 
(Thompa ?) then Zimpes under the Pilos or other Officers, after that 
“ Jodus* or Subahs of Passes, after th^ Zimpe, then Pilo (Pciilow), 
“ and at length they may become Deb Raja. The last Deb Raja was 
“ in fact originally a Zinkaff. If a man, however, possess extraordi- 
“ nary abilities or interest, he may get on more quickly, and become at 
“ once a Zimpe from being a Zinkaff. When a person gets a good 
“ appointment he is not allowed to keep it long, but at the annual 
“ religious festivals frcquc,nt removals and a^ipointments take place. 
“ The Deb Raja himself after a time is liable to be thrust out on some 
“ such pretence as that of his having infringed established customs, and 
unless he have either a Tongso or Paro Pilo on his side, he must, if 
“ required to do so, resign his place or risk the result of a civil war; on 
“ this account the Deb Raja strives by removals and changes at the 
“ annual festivals to fill the principal offices with persons devoted to 
'' his interest. The Bootcahs are full of fraud and intrigue, and would 
“ not scruple to murder their own father or brother to serve tlieir 
“ interest.” Kishenkant remarked that there was “ no burglary 
“ or dacoity in horvses in Bootan, and robberies take place upon tfio 
“ highway, the Ryots having nothing in ^heir houses for I^acoits to 
“ carry away.” The same practical incentive to honesty exists to the 
present day. The relations between the Government and the Ryots 
were apparently then precisely what they arc now. “ Whenever any 
“ Ryot or lan4holder or servant has collected a little money, the Qfficer 
“ of Government under whose authority they happen to be placed finds 
“ some plea or other for taking the whole. On this account the Ryots 
“ are afraid to put on good clothes, or to eat and drink according to 
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" tlieir inclination, lest they should excite the avarice of their rulers. 

“ In irtl ways the Ryots are harassed. Whatever rice they grow is 
“ ttticen alni»st entirely for revenue by the Government, and they are 
“ also obliged to deliver the grass and straws; of wheat they retain a 
“ larger portion, and they do not give to Government any part of their 
“ Dhemsi. All the colts that aA produced from their mares, and all 
" the blankets tbey make, are also taken by the Officers of Govern- 
“ incut at a low xiricc. They arc also boulid to famish firewood, 
“ spirits, and grain, for the Government Officers, and the husks and 
“ straw for. the cattle, and arc further obliged to carry all the bales of 
“ goods in which the Officers trade gratis ; for exemption from the last 
“ grievance those who can afford it pay something to the Deb Raja, 
“ wbich of course renders it still more burdensome on those who cannot 
“ do the same.” 

7. Subsecpicnt to Kishenkant Bose’s visit to Bootan, our intercourse 
with the country seems cither to have been very 
Dooars'^*^** regarding slight indeed, or not to have been thought worthy 
of record, for no account of any communication 
with the Booteahs is to be traced until the period of the first Burmese 
War of is'25-1826, when it became necessary for us to drive the 
Burmese out of Assam, of which province they had taken forcible 
possession, and had nearly depopulated it by a series of most atrocious 
outrages. Having repelled these foreign invaders, w'e were compelled 
for the protection of our Frontier to assume the Government of Lowei^ 
Assam, which its imbecile rulers w^cre unable to administer. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in becoming the possessors of this province, we also found 
ourselves in x^ossession of the very unsatisfactory relations of the 
Assamese with the Bootanese. As these relations were chiefly connected, 
with what arc c.alled the Dooars, or Passes, it will be well here to 
give some account of the tract known as the Bootan Dooars. There is 
a narrow slip of land, ranging in breadth from ten to twenty miles, 
wfiicli runs along the base of the lower range of B«otan Hills from the 
Darjeeling District to the Frontier of Upper Assam. It extends from 
the Dhunscerqe River on the East to the River Teesta, or rather the 
Durlah, on the West. The land comprised within these limits is 
by nature singularly rich and fertile ; it is formed of the richest black 
vegetable mould, is washed by many rivers, and has a southern slope 
from 1,500 feet to the level of the plains of Bengal, so slight and 
gradual as scarcely to be’pcrceptiblc. It is Capable of producing almost 
any crop ; it is peculiarly well adapted for the culti-yation of cotton j 
indeed, considering the small quantity of land under cultivation, ^ fair 
amount of cotton is already grown there, but the quality is of such an 
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inferior description as scarcely to deserve the name. Near onr Frontier 
a large quantity of rice is grown, and sold at two maunds for the 
Kupee. Entering into this tract from the Hills are eighteen Passes ; 
each Pass is under the authority of a Jungpen (Governor of a Fort), or 
as we call them, Soubahs, and under the administration of each Jung- 
peu is a certain Division of Territory which bears the name of the 
Pass to which it is attached, and thus the whole locality came to be 
known as the Athara J>ooar, or Eighteen Passes or Dooars. Of these, 
eleven are situated on the Frontier of the Bengal District of llungpore 
and the dependent State of Gooch Behar, between the Rivers Durlah 
and Monass, and the remaining seven arc on the Frontier of Assam 
between the Monass and the Dtmnsceree Rivers. The Bootaiicse wore 
not slow to discover the value of the land at the foot of the Hills, and 
managed to wrest those bordering on Bengal from the Mahomedan 
rulers of the country, probably very soon after their first arrival in 
Bootan, about two centuries ago. The other seven Dooars are on the 
Frontier of the Districts of Durrung and Kamroop, in Assam, and are 
generally called the Assam Dooars, whilst those bordering on the Ben¬ 
gal Frontier are called the Bengal Dooars. The Bootancse were never 
able to obtain absolute possession of the Assam Dooars as they had of 
those of Bengal, but they so harassed the Assam Princes by Frontier 
outrages and incursions that the Assamese were only too glad to pur¬ 
chase security by making over their seven Dooars to the Bootanese in 
consideration of an annual payment of yak-tails, ponies, musk, gold- 
dust, blankets, and knives, of an estimated value of Narrainee 
Rupees 4,785 and 4 annas,—an arrangement which has been aptly 
described as a mutual compromise between conscious weakness and 
^ barbarian cunning. 

The seven Assam Dooars are— 

1. Booree-Goomah, 

2. Kalling, 

3. GhurkoBa, 

4. Banska, 

5. Chappagoorie, 

6. Chappakhamar, 

7. Bijnee. 

The eleven Bengal Dooars are— , 

1. Dalimcote (Darlingjung,) 

2. Zumercote (naiae obsolete in Bootan, where it is called 
Moinagoroo,) 

8. Chamoorchee (Sumchee of Bootan,) 

4. Luckee Dooar, 
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5. I?uxa (Passakhaj) 

6. Blmlka, 

7. Bjira, 

S. Ooomar, 

9. Rccpoo, 

10. Cherrung, 

11. Bagli or Bijnce. 

Tlie whole of this tract is inhabited by Mechis*and Kac^iaris, the only 
classes apparently abl^ to live tberc in conse(pK!nce of the atrocities 
of the Bootcahs and the malaria generated in these vast jungle tracts, 
which, though perfectly healthy if cultivated, arc year by year becom¬ 
ing depopulated througli the short-sighted policy of the Bootanese 
(loverninent, and petty frontier Officers, whose relation to their liyots 
was described by Captain Pemberton thirty years ago in terms which 
arc c(iually applicable at the ^ucsent time, except perhaps that, as is 
always the case, where the pco])le are physically weak and their tyran¬ 
nical rulers arc physically strong and morally uncontrolled, the oj)pres- 
sion has become intensified with the progress of time: almost all the 
“ principal Officers in charge of the Doom's on the j^lains arc Kacharis, 

. “ Assamese, or Bcngallees, ap])oiutcd nominally by the summd of the 
“ Deb Ba_ia, but virtually at the rceomniendation of the Pilos (l^culows) 
“ in whose jurisdiction they are comprisod, awd without whose sanction 
“ they woukl never be able to retain their situations for an hour: their 
“ orders arc received immediately from the Zoompens (Jungpens) or^ 
“ Soubahs in charge of the Districts to which the Dooars arc attached, 
“ and who generally reside in the mountains aud are chosen from 
“ amongst the most favored class of Booteahs. Enjoying no fixed 
“ salaries, and deriving but little advantage from the barren mountains 
“ amongst which they reside, the Soubahs and Piles look to tlie Dooars 
“ as their only source of profit; and almost every article of consumption 
“ is drawn from them under the name of tribute, the amount of whii^i 
“ in entirely •dependent on the generosity of the scAjeral Soubahs, who 
»“ regard tlie people of the. plains with the same sort of feeling which 
“ the task-masters of Egypt entertained for the enslaved Hebrews.^' 
At the present’day, cxeept in the immediate neighbourhood of our 
Erontier, the unfortunate Mceliis arc little better than slaves to their 
BootcijJi rulers; they are allowed to keep scarcely enough of the grain 
they themselves grow to afford them bare subsistence, and they have to 
work hard to comply w'itlf the never-ending ‘demands made upon them 
for rice, cloth, bctclnut, cotton, and ghee, which they^have not on^ to 
supply without charge, but which they have also to carry week by*eek 
to the Forts of the Jungpens on the lower range of Hills. The demand 
of revenue is limited only by the power of the Jungpens and their Officers 
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to extort more from these wretched jieople. 1’hcse tribes apparently 
cannot live in the lower ])lains of Bengal, and arc therefore unahlc 
to-escape from the oppressions of the Jlooteahs as the Bengallccs can. 

8. The British Clovcnimoiit renewed and confirmed to the 
Bootanesc the engagements made with them by the Assamese. These 
engagements were somewhat of a copijilicpted nature, and were W(>11 
calculated to produce the misunderstanding which, at a very early date, 
arose between the two tiovemments. In the first place, though the 
five Kamroop Dooars were held exclusively by the Bootanesc, and 
were subject to no interference with their inanagement either by the 
Assamese or ourselves, the two Durrung Dooars, Boorcc-Gooinah and 
Railing, were held under a very jicculiar tenure; the British (iovern- 
ment occupied them from July to Novcmlicr in each year, whilst the 
Bootanesc held them for the remainder of the year. In the next place 
the tribute was payable in kind, and as an inevitable cotis(>(|ucnee of 
payment o£ this nature disputes arose as to the value of the articles of 
tribute. There were Sczawals appointed on the Frontier to receive the 
tribute from the Bootcah Oflicers : it was said that these men frc(|uently 
changed the articles originally sent, substituting others ofinfiu’ior laluc, 
and it was also said on the other hand thal the articles sent were n()t 
of the value agreed upon. These articles of tribute being sold by 
auction seldom realized the value at whudi they were appraised by the 
Bootanesc, and as each year’s tribute in con.se(|uence fell shoil of the 
fi.\ed amount, a constantly accruing balanci; wa.s shown against them. 
The Bootanesc evinced very little inclination to adjust this balance, and 
only answered demands for payment by violence and aggression on our 
Frontier. The Deb Baja wrote to the Governor (icneral's Agent, 
"you are probably not aw'arc of the reason of arrears of our (airrent 
"tribute; it is therefore necessary to give some exjdanation. It was 
" customary when we first came down to collect our revenue to present 
"you with a piebald horse, and afterwards with others, but without 
" any reference to Wic value of them, as also gold, knives-, musk, and 
" chowrics. Your jieojdc sell these articles,at such very low prices that 
" we must necessarily fall into arrears; the Ryots in consciiuencc arc 
" much oppressed. You are aware that others have now possession of 
" our Talooks, and reap their benefits, although we have to pay the 
“ Kurrun;* Chanroo Mookec will draw'your attention to this s,nbjcct, 
" to which you will be pleased to give your consideration, and restore 
" them to us, taking the proper Kown (?) for-them. You must know 
" that the Assail Raja gave uj) these Dooars for Pan Tamoolf for the 

* Current tribute, 

f I’robably inciiuiuij for tbe supply of pin imd tobacco. 
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Outrages and Aggres 
Sion. 

Attack on Chatgaree. 


“ Dhurma llaja.” To wliicli tlio Agent to the Governor Gpneral says, 
“ In r(?ply to the reasons you give for the arrears of tribute, T have to 
“ oh'serve that the horses now sent arc such inferior animals that they 
“ are scarcely saleable at auction, and 1 am inehned to think they must 
“ he changed on their way here ; this is the cause of the arrears.” Our 
demands lor the licjuidatiQii of. fticse arrears were met by evasion, 
aggression, and the plunder and abduction of our 
subjects residing on tlic Pronlicr. The first 
s^crious outrage of which record is to be found 
was an attack made on Chatgaree, in Zillah 
Dnrning, on the 2'Jnd of Oi-tohcr 1S2S, by the Doompa (Jungjicn ?) 
ihrja of llooree-Gooniah Dooar; some llootcah refugees were carried 
oir, and with them the owner of tlu' house in which they were rcsidflig. 
W hilst the ease was luiiler investigation, the Raja with a force of 2S(I 
men treacherously attacked one of our I'Vonticr ont])osts, where a party 
ofeiglit Se|K)ys was stationed; the Native Officer and some of the 8e|)oys 
were killed, and a number of women and others Avcrc carried off 
captive. The release ol' the ea|itives and the surrender of the Ooompa 
Iiaja was demanded in writing by the Agent on the North-Eastern 
Eronlier, but the Bootan (ioverument took no notice whatever of the 
,\gent’s representation, and finally th¥ release of the captives was 
elfeeted by a Jemadar and a party of !»cbn*idies, who ascertained the 
pkiee in which they were confined, a,dvanecd upon it suddenly and set 
<iie [irisoners at liberty'. Abe then occupied the Dooar from which the 
outrage had been committed, and retained posses¬ 
sion of it, in spite of the frequent applications of 
the Deb Raja for its restoration, until IfSof, 
tiumgh, curiously enough, the first demand fey the surrender of the 
Dooar was not made till it had been attached for three years, probably 
owing to the central Govermneut of Bootan not hearing sooner of what 
had happened. .Vt length the Government of Bootan declared that 
th5 oll'endei’n whose surrender had been deraandeeh were dead ; they 
were tohk to produce cviilcnoc of the fact; they failed to do this, 
however, till another year had elapsed, and then Avituesses were sent 
who deposed that the Doompa Raja, who had been confined in irons in 
the Ealaee at Poouakh, had been burnt in a fire which had destroyed the 
Imildiqg, and tliat his chief accomplice had been drowned whilst 
superintending the construction of a chain bridge. In the ojiinion of 
the Ollicer in the best position at the time to’judge of the tcmpiir of the 
Bootanesc they would not have been induced to accede to the tj^rms 
on which the restoration of the Dooars was made to depend, even after 
these six years of ncgociation, “ had not the accidental death of the 


Boorpo-Goomali 

attached. 
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" principal offenders relieved them from the necessity of surrendering 
“ them to the British Government, and enabled them to escape the degra- 
dation which they thought attached to the surrender of any criminal.” 
On the statement of tlscsc witnesses regarding the death of the chief 
delinquents—although with our present knowledge of the Bootealis 
their evidence would he considered of little real value,—and on the 
payment of a fine of Rupees 2,000, the Bootealis were allowed to 
re-occupy the lOooar in'" 1834. Not a full year had however elapsed 
before they again perpetrated a fresh outrage of the grossest 
description on British subjects. A large armed force from, the Bijnee 
Dooar attacked the village of Nogong and carried off ten persons into 
Bootan, where they w’cre detained as prisoners. At the same time the 
lodKl Officers drew the attention of Government to the increasing fre- 
(jucncy of these atrocities, and reported that tlic Bootcah Officers had 
positively refused to pay the current tribute, or make arrangcmieiits for 
liquidating the outstanding balances of previous years, aggregating more 
than 30,000 Narrainec Rupees. Our villages on the Frontier were 
reported to be in some instances entirely deserted, and there was a. 
general feeling of insecurity spreading along the border which called 
for prompt and decisive measures. Twenty-two British subjects had 
on various occasions been carried off by the Bootealis of Bijnee alone : 
a Detachment of Assam l,jighk Infantry, under a Native Officer, was 
therefore sent into Bijnee to release these unfortunate people. Thev 
j gallantly stormed the stockade, rescued nine captives, and took the 
chief Bootcah Officer of the District prisoner ; he admitted his culpa¬ 
bility, and showed that he had acted with the connivance of the Tongso 
Benlow, to whom some of the prisoners had been sent as a ))rcscnt; 
four more captives were subsequently surrendered, and the rest were 
“ satisfactorily accoun^d for,”—though in what manner floes not 
appear. As it was proved that the Bootan Frontier Officers harboured 
bands of regular robbers, who paid considerable sums for the jirotection 
afforded them, a damand for the surrender of all the robbers in flic 
Bijnee and Banska Dooars was made, aluHji default of compliance, and , 
in the event of all arrears of tribute not being paid, the immediate 
attachment of the pooars was threatened. Unfortunately a mistake 
was made which has since been too often repeated ; a clear demand was 
made, and a distinct and specific proceeding was threatened in tluj event 
of non-compliance; the demand was treated with contempt, and the 
‘threat w’as never enforced.” The Deb Raja sent no reply whatever to 
the demands of. the British Government; and the Bootanese now 
became so troublesome that a distinct Corps was raised for the special 
purpose of protecting the unhealthy Dooar Frontier,—a number of 
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Natives of that part of the eountry being formed into, the Assam 
Sebuirtly Corps. 

• 9. Wlulstthe Bijnec outrage was still under consideration, a fresh 
incursion into the District of Durrung was made by llooteahs from 
the Kalling Dooar; a large amount of property was plundered under 
the orders of the chief llootcah Officer of the Dooar, Gumbheer 
Wazecr, a disreyratable Assamese. The Magistrate of Durrung, 
aj)parently knowing the uselessness of maUing denfands, advanced 
to the Frontier with sixteen men of the Assam Sebundy Corps, and 
tlie ])romptness of tlic proceeding so frightened Gumbheer that he 
caino into Captain hlatliie’s Camp, and delivered over to him thirteen 
o£ the ofl'cnders who had been engaged in the outrage. Captain 
Matliic continued his in(|uirics regarding the gangs of Frontier robbers 
protected by the Booteahs, and by pressure induced Gumbheer to 
surrender twenty-seven more criminals. Within 
Banska Dooar attached. ^ nionths from the occurrence of the Bijnee 

outrage tw'o further incursions were made from the Banska Dooar 
into the District of North Kamroop. The oflenders were traced to 
the rc’sidcncc of the Bootcah Frontier Officer, Boora Talookdar; an 
unsuccessful tlemand was made for the surrender of the property and 
the criminals, and then, on the 14 th of‘February 183(1, the Magistrate, 
Captain Bogle, with a Detachment o£ ciy^ity Sebundics under the 
eoinmand of Lieutenants Matliews and Vetch, advanced across the 
Frontier. The Bootcah Cliiel' fled to Dewangari; stolen property wa^ 
found in his hou.se; a formal demand for satisfaction W'as addressed to 
the Dewangari Baja and tlie Tongso Fenlow; a Notifi?ation was issued 
temporarily attaching the Dooar, and tw'o of the principal Passes w'erc 
closed. The Dewangari Raja at once commenced to negociatc, but was , 
told tliat nothing short of a full compliance with the demands made 
upon him would be accepted. Whilst occupying the Dooars the British 
Oflieers apprehended thirteen offenders w’ho admitted that they were 
l)^()fessional.robl)crs appointed by the Dewangari Ra^a and other Officers 
of the Byotanesc Government. The Dewangari Raja, under the pre¬ 
tence of desiring an amicable adjustment of the question at issue, came 
down from thc’llills to meet Captain Bogle, accoiqpanied however by a 
considerable armed following. lie was refused an interview until the 
offenders demanded had been surrendered, and on the 1st March he 
gave up nineteen ringleaders, and then attended by tAventy mounted 
sirdars and 600 followers he visited Captain»Bogle, having in his train 
however the cliicf criminal, Boora Talookdar, whom lie refused to sur¬ 
render. lie professed the greatest friendship, so much so that Captain 
Bogle re-opened the Passes to traders, though he still demanded the 
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surrender of the criminals. The Raja, under the pretence of returning 
to the Hills, quietly took up a strong position and built two stockades. 
He was ordered to retire, and on his failing to comply with, the requisi¬ 
tion, Captain Bogle procoedcd to enforce his demand. The Booteahs 
abandoned the first stockade on the approach of his party, and fell back 
upon the main body, where they sttjod to receive him. Lieutenant 
Mathews at once charged them, and at the first volley the Bootcah.s 
broke and fled, Ifeaving t\^'cnty-fivc killed and about fifty wounded, and 
with the loss of all their baggage. The result of the action was that 
Boora Talookdar and six of the offenders who had been demanded were 
surrendered, formal possession was taken of Banska Dooar, and a lettc'r 
was addressed to the Deb Raja recapitulating the circumstanees which 
had necessitated this step. It was believed that considerable exertion h.'id 
been made by the Bootancse to bring a force of this strength into the 
field, and the cowardice shown by a force of GOO men when brought face 
to face with seventy-five of the Assam Sebuudics clearly established 
their utter worthlessness as soldiers. 

10. The Boofeahs were now thoroughly alarmed. Many of the 

offenders who had been engaged in outrages on 

Banska Dooar released. rn t i- i r/- . <,• 

our 'icrritory were delivered up; Zinkalls or 
messengers were sent to make tOrms, and characteristic cringing hdters 
were addressed to the Agcijt by the Regent and by the Tongso Benlow, 
containing the unvai’ving falsehoods by which the Bootauesi; ewer scck 
to repudiate their responsibility for the misconduct of tluur Frontier 
Vlfficcrs. They declared that they had never heard of the robberies 
committed in oui* Frontier; that none of the letters of remonstrance 
addressed to the Bootan Government had ever been received, and they 
_ requested that all arrears of revenue might be taken from the Dooar, 
and the Dooar itself returned. The granaries in the Dooars were deli¬ 
vered up to the Bootancse Officers, and unfortunately the great mistake 
wAs committed of promising the surrender of the Dooar on an engage¬ 
ment being entered,into by the Zinkaff’s for the better management of 
the Dooar and for the extradition of offenders against our GoYermnent. 
The Zinkaffs obtained from the Regent a blank form bearing his seal, 
and entered into thc^ required agreement, the practical effect of which 
arrangement was that a powerful Government like ours was induced to 
negociatc with persons of the rank of common Chupprassics, as /epre- 
sentatives of a petty State which had been compelled to ask for our 
forbearance, and which is itself singularly exacting in all matters of 
etiquette. The obvious consequence of this proceeding was that the 
Deb Raja never ratified the agreement, although the Dooar was 
returned in anticipation of his so doing. This misjudged forbearance 
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is probably to be attributed to tbe extraordinary misapjirelKinsion wbicb 
scems*to have prevailed, that any active measures on our part ''would 
“ be pursued’at tbe imminent risk of a war witb Cbina.'^ I believe 
that the existence of such a country as Boot^ti is entirely unknown to 
the (3iinesc, and that very little beyond its name, and that it is a 
(amntry inhabited by treacl\,erou% robbers, is known even in Thibet. 

11. Under the belief that all communications from our Government 
were withheld by the Frontier Officers from tbe 
Pemberton**” ])urbar, it was determined in 1837 to send an 

Envoy from the Governor General to the Court of 
the Dhurma and Deb Rajas “ to settle the terms of commercial intcr- 
“ course between the States, and, if possible, to effect sucli an adjust- 
“ incut of the tribute payable for the Dooars as might diminish tbe 
“ chances of misunderstanding arising from that source.” This Mission 
was entrusted to Captain Pemberton, an Officer who was singularly 
(pialilied for the duty, having more knowledge of the States and tribes 
on our North-Eastern Frontier than any one has ever possessed before, 
or has had an opportunity of acquiring since. The Government of 
India communicated to the Dhurma and Deb Rajas their intention of 
sending an linvoy to the Durbar. The Doot.ancsc Government sent 
messengers to C^ilcnfta with their reply, the object of which clearly 
was to endeavour to evade the admission* of Rn Envoy to the country. 
They jiroposed that an Envoy slioukl not be sent until some fresh cause 
of dispute arose, and they announced that they should then be glad to< 
receive a rcjircsentativc of the Governor General. The (lovcrmnent of 
India, however, adhered to its determination, and tin' inessengi'rs won^ 
sent bade with an intimation of the probable date of the departure of 
the Mission. Cajitiiin Pemberton, aecoinpani«d by the distinguished 
Botanist Dr. Griffith, and an Escort of twenty-five Se])oys of the Assam 
ISebundy Chirps under the command of Ensign Blake, left Gowhatty fqr 
Bootan on the 21st of December. Cajitain Pemberton was most anxious 
to obtain information reg.arding East Bootan, and tef fill up a portion of 
' the blank^eft in the maps atul reports of his jircdecessors IMcssrs. Bogle 
and Turner, a;id he therefore determined to enter the country by the 
.Banska Dooar and Dcwang.ari. He was detained fer some time on the 
Frontier at Dum-Duma, waiting for letters from the Dewangari Raja ; 
again was delayed on one excuse o# another for twenty days at 
Dewangari, during which time a rebellion broke out headed by the 
Tahga Penlow ; every atfempt was made to*indnce Captain Pemberton 
to return to the Frontier, and re-enter the country by-thc Buxa Dooar 
Pass, and proceed to Poonakh by the route which had been followed by 
Messrs. Bogle and Turner. This, however. Captain Pemberton maniiged 

__n..w4:~ r :i 
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to avoid doing, and was at length allowed to enter Eastern Bootan 
through the District of the Tongso Pcnlow. Though the Bootan 
Government avowedly received the Envoy in a friendly manner, and 
sent messengers to condhet him to the Durbar, he was exposed to much 
annoyance and delay on the road, and was not allow'cd to hold any 
communication with the people of the country. During his residence in 
the country, as during^ that of Captain Turner, a rebellion was in full 
operation, the object of which was to dethrone the Deb llaja. The draft 
treaty submitted to the Government of Bootan by the Envoy was ex¬ 
tremely moderate and favourable to the llootanesc ; it was agreed to by 
the Deb and Dhurma Rajas, and by all the Amlah except the Tongso 
Pcnlow, whose interests were slightly affected by a portion of it, and'tni 
this account alone it was finally rejected by the Government of Bootan. 

12. Captain Pemberton thus describes the manner in which the 
Bootan Government evaded signature of the treaty :— 

“ Mr. Scott, by whom these engagements were made, overlooking 
“ the unfair advantage which had been taken of the Assam Princes 
“ during the declension of their power, renewed and confirnual the 
“ agreements which had been extorted from the weakness of those 
“ rulers; and the Bootcahs were secured in the continued enjoyment 
“ of privileges of which a less generous j)oliey woul^l liave altogether 
“ deprived them. Every bone'ession continued to be made for the sake 
“ of presening those amicalde relations -whieli could not be interru))t(sl 
without causing great local distress ; and the reward of such forbear- 
“ ance has been seen in acts of repeated aggression, in the murder and 
“ abstraction of British sul)jeets, the non-payment of tribute, and tlie 
“ refusal, until force had been employed, to make reparation for the 
“ injuries inflicted, or to assist in devising jdans to prevent their future 
“ recurrence. 

“ A Mission was deputed from the Supreme Govcrnnu'ut to the 
“ Court of Bootan under a belief that the rulers of that country w(.'re 
“ kept in ignoranbe of the proceedings of their local OUieers, and that 
“ when known, some decisive steps would lie taken to guard Sgainst the 
“ probability of intcrrujition to those amicable relations .the coutinuanee 
“ of which was of vital importance to Bootan itself. In its progress 
“ through the country, the Mission was everywhere rccciwd witli 
“ marked distinction; the ElUlby was waited upon by every Sonbah of 
“ the Districts through which it passed, and nothing could have exhi- 
“ bited a more anxious desire to do honor to'the power that deputed it 
“ than the extreme respect with which the letters and presents of the 
Governor General of India were received by the Deb and Dhurma 
“ Rajas of Bootan. Yet so wholly impotent is the Government of the 
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" country, and so lamentable are the effects of the contests for supre- 
“ macy which have devastated Bootan for the last thirty years, that its 
“ rdlers dare, not enter into engagements which, however calculated to 
“ promote the general welfare, may indirectly tslash with the imaginary 
“ interests of a Pilo or Zimpe. During many protracted discussions 
“ held with the Ministers of the Deb, every argument was used, and 
“ the most detailed explanations were offered, to arrest the attention of 
“ the (iovernment, and to show the extremS hazard •incurred by the 
“ misconduct of its Officers. Various propositions were submitted and 
” discussed, and the draft of a treaty was at last prepared with the 
“ avowed concurrence and ai)proval of the Deb and his Ministers, who 
“ repeatedly admitted, both in private and at the public durbars, that 
“ its provi.sions were uno!)jcctionable; they appointed a time for ratify- 
“ iug it by signature, aud wlien the period for doing so arrived, evaded it 
“ on tlic most frivolous pretexts,—the Deb to the last admitting that 
“ he had no valid objection to offer, aud that it was calculated to benefit 
" his country by removing many existing causes of dissatisfaction ; tli^pse 
” opinions he held in common with the ex-Deb, the Paro Pilo, the 
“ Tassi Zimpe, Wandipoor Zanpen, and the Sam and Deb Zimpes ; 
“ aud yet he avoAved that he dared not sign it, as the Tongso Pilo 
“ objected. 

“ With sucli a GoA'crnmcnt it is sufficiently evident that negocia- 
“ tion is utterly hopeless. Its nominal head is powerless, and the real 
“ authority of the country is vested in the tw'O Barons of Tongso 
" aud Paro, who divide it betAveen them. A rigid policy under such 
“ circumstances AA'ould justify the immediate permanent resumption 
“ of all Dooars, both in Bengal and Assam, now held by Bootan ; 
“ for when the engagements by Avhich they w'ere permitted to occupy 
“ them have been so repeatedly violated, ancl the Dooars have been 
“ made places of refuge for organised bands of robbers and assassins, 
security to the lives and properties of our own subjects would justify 
“huy measures, however apparently severe, whiejh should strike at 
“ the root of a system sp prolific of the most serious evil. But 
“ there arc manv powerful motives for pursuing a less severe course 
“ of policy than that which stern justice and insulted forbearance 
“ demand. 

“^hese Dooars form, as has been ali;j||^y observed, the most valuable 
“ portion of the Bootan Territory; through them and from them are 
“ procured, cither directly or iudircctlyf almost every article, of 
” consumption or luxury which the inhabitants of the Hills possess. 
“ Their principal trade is with them; the priests and higher classes 
“ of the laity subsist almost exclusively upon their produce. The silks 
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" of China and the woollens of Thibet arc purehased in barter for the 
“ cotton, lice, and other products of the plains; and the policy which 
“ would exclude the Booleahs altogether from these possessions would 
“ sever one of the strongest ties by which they may now be constrained. 

» It is, however, no less clear that some decisive measures are indis- 
" pensably necessary to guard against the repetition of such aggressions 
“ as have been committed at various times against the British Covern- 
“ meut since fts occupation of Assam ; and as these offences have, 

“ in almost every instance, been jierpetrated within the jurisdiction 
’’ of the Tongso Pilo, whose pernicious counsels and avarice prevented 
" the ratification of those agreements which were calculated to })revent 
“ their recurrence, it is but just that the weight of punishment should 
“ fall more heavily upon him than upon those other members of the 
Bootan Government whose conduct evinced a greater res})ect to the 
“ moderate demands and wishes of the British Government. By 
“ drawing this distinction and explicitly stating it to the Bootan 
“ lioveruuient, the justice which attached the .\ssum Dooars would be 
“ felt, and the generosity which spared those of Bengal appreciated.” 

Captain Pemberton’s Mission seems to have been followed by no 
satisfactory results, anti on his return things remained in much the 
same state that they had been in before. An admirable Report on 
the country was drawn jup by the Envoy, which a'dded much to the 
little stock of information w'hieh Govcrninent possessed regarding the 
internal government of Bootan, and considering the great difficulties 
in which he was placed, by having all his communications with the 
people of the country along the route he travelled prohibited, and all 
his proceedings watched by spies, his account of the country is 
singularly full and accurate. 

During the year 1839 the Bootancse carried off twelve British 
subjects; one died of his wounds, another was 

further Outrages, and murdered for attempting to escaijc, and a third 
Resumption of Assam , , i * 

Dooars. ‘ wounded and thrown dow'u a {ireinpicc be¬ 

cause he would not work. The iasurrection > 
which commenced during Cajitain Pemberton’s visit to the cotmtry 
seems to have continued till 1840, and in that year "one of the Deb 
Rajas, in a letter to the Governor General’s Agent, in which the 
anarchy and confusion uud^^which the country was groanigg were 
freely admitted, says, “ Soornpor Deb Rykat of Bykautpore, owing 
“ to the instigations of the Dajec Lopes, haS forcibly taken possession 
“ of our Westera. Dooars and is ruining the Ryots : Chila Zinkaff' 
was scut to you in consccpicnec of this, with letters from the Dhurma 
“ Raja and myself. Still nothing has been done, and the country is 
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“ going to rniii.^’ “ The Da-icc Lopes of Poonakh are false in saying 
“ that *he Dhurma Raja is on their side; on the contrary, the Raja is 
“ on my sidg, of which, should you have any doubt, send one of the 
“ people who accompanied Captain Pembertijn; pay no attention to 
" those Dajee Lopes.” In forwarding this letter to Government, in 
his dispatch of the 14th October R141, No. 153, the Governor Genc- 
raPs Agent proposed to send a* Native Officer to the Durbar for the 
purpose “ of communicating with the Deb RajS on the State of misrule 
“ which still continues in the Dooarshe added, “ I am quite satisfied 
“ that the jircsent Government of Dootan cannot of themselves restore 
“ the Dooars to any degree of good management, or hold out adequate 
“ protection to induce the Kacharis to return to them. *1 conceive, 

“ therefore, that they must continue to be depopulated until they come 
“ under our administration. From conversation I have had with the 
“ two last Zinkafts (messengers) who have come down, botli of whom 
“ 1 know to be confidential persons, I think the Bootau Government 
“ arc prepared to cede the Dooars to us on condition of our Jiaying 
“ them a fair compensation for what they draw from the Dooars, and 
if it met with the ajiproval of IIis Lordship, I would propose to 
“ make a direct oiler to farm the Dooars, both of Bengal and Assam, 

“ i)ro\idcd the Bootau Government vesf in us the entire judicial and 
“fiscal administration of the tract of .country. I cannot say Avhat 
“ w'c could all'ord to give for the; Dooars, but I imagine far above any 
“ revenue the Bootau Government draw from tliem; for the lands 
“ arc gi'catly coveted by the borderers, and would be most extensively 
“ broken uj) immediately the cultivators were guaranteed against the 
“ present oppression of the Booteah subordinate authorities. Had we 
“ ])oss(^ssion of the Dooars, the Bootau Goveriyncut w'ordd necessarily 
“ in a .short time become entirely dependent upon us, as holding in 
“our hands the .source of all their subsistence; and the Booteah 
“ communication with the Dooars, which is now solely for plunder, 
“•would be •converted into a traffic that would be of»the greatest benefit 
' “ both t» the Dooars and ihc Hill country. The Bootan Government, 
“ besides, would be rescued from its present state of anarchy and 
“ indiccility, for that party which we acknowledge, and to whom we 
“ pay the rents of the Dooars, would be so strengthened as to command 
“ the^cady obedience of the ^countryThe Government of India* 
approved of the Agent’s proposal to send a Native Officer to com¬ 
municate with the Raja,* and to ofler to take in farm the RajaV share 
of the Dooars which were subject to his authority. The Governor 


* Letter No. 1372, dated 2nd Novendier 1810. 
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General was of opinion that an arrangement of this natnre would he 
likely to be attended with the best consequences, as tending ‘to the 
better cultivation of the Dooars and the pecuniary advjtntage of'the 
Raja himself. Very shortly after the deputation of the Native 
Officer to Bootan had been determined on,« and whilst the matter 
was still pending, a fresh outrage was committed on our Territory 
by the Bootanese. Five villages were seized; the Cutcherry of the 
Zemindar of Khoonta Ghat was attacked and plundered, and one of 
his servants was taken off. The Government of India decided that 
measures should be taken to check this spirit' of aggression on the 
part of the Booteahs, and the Governor General’s Agent was autho¬ 
rized, if he ^saw fit to do so, to attempt to capture the offenders with 
a sufficient force of Sebundies. I have been unable to apprehend the 
precise course adopted by the Governor General’s Agent on receipt of 
these instructions, hut I gather that about this time the two Eastern 
Dooars, Kalling and Boorcc-Goomah, were formally attached and 
occupied by our Officers. On the 21st of May following the Governor 
General’s Agent forwarded letters from the Dhurma and Deb Rajas, 
complaining that the coxintry was being “ devastated” and “ ruined” by 
insurrection, requesting that the attached Dooars might be released, 
promising payment of arrears 'of revenue, and adding, “ Yon say you 
“ want proof that Dajee Lope is not the Deb Raja, and' that the Dhurma 
“ Raja is living with me at Tassishujung and that you wish to send a 
gentleman to inquire whether this is the case or not. At this I am 
“ much pleased, as nothing but good can arise from it. Let a gentlc- 
" man start in the cold season by the Banska Dooar route, and he will 
“be able to return in Chyt or Bysack.* Sir! you state that my 
“ Dooars are daily going to ruin, and that there is not half the number 
“ of Ryots in Bungha (Banska) Dooar that there formerly was, and 
“ that Ghurkolla Dooar is entirely jungle; this has arisen from the 
“"people in the plains seizing the opportunity of the disturbances in the 
“ Hills to defraud the Ryots.” On this the Governor General’s AgeVit 
proposed that an European Officer should< be sent to the Bootanese 
Durbar, with a proposal to interfere with a view of putting an end to 
the disorganization and misrule then existing in the country. It ap¬ 
peared that one claimant to the Deb-Ra,jaship held a secure and im¬ 
pregnable position in the Fort^f Angdq-Forung, and had posse^^ion of 
some of the Dooars, whilst the other claim^t was at Tassishujung with 
the Dhurma Raja. Whilst the struggle was g'oing on in the Hills for 
the Deb-Rajaship, there were two parties fighting in the plains for some 


' About April. 
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of the Bengal Dooars,—Doorga Dehj son of the Bykantpore Zemindar, 
hacked»by the Angdu-Forung Deb on one side, and Hurgobind Katma, 
backed by tlje other Deb on the other. The lands in dispute formed a 
very inconsiderable portion of the Dooars, byt Hurgobind offered to 
pay us Rupees 50,000 a year if we would help him to obtain possession 
of them, and the Bykantpore Zemindar said that they were worth to 
him three lacs of Rupees. * This seemed to Colonel Jenkins to be a 
fitting time for establishing our relations with flie country on a better 
footing. He said, “ Under the pretty equal balance of power between 
“ the contending Deb llajas and the deprivations the Booteah Chiefs 
“ must alhsuffer from the distracted state of the Hill country, the wars 
“ in the Bengal Dooars, the attachment of two and the ahnost entire 
“ ruin of the other Dooars of Assam, I should imagine that the timely 
“ deputation of an Officer at this moment to Bootan might be attended 
“ with a more successful result than was obtained by the late Mission. 
“ If the Deb and Dhurma Rajas, who may certainly be assumed to be 
“ the legitimate rulers of Bootan, could be induced to give us the izarah 
“ (farm) of the Dooars, and to transfer their management to us, our 
“ occupation must be immediately followed by the tranquillization of 
the whole country, for the Cherrung Soubali and Deb of Wandipoor 
“ (Angdu-Forung) could not maintain* themselves if deprived of the 
“ resources they how draw from the plains.. Under our management 
“ the vast tract of fertile land which these Dooars comprise would soon 
" be occupied by the outpourings of the immense population of Rung- 
“ pore and Cooch Behar, and besides the great increase of their value 
“ by the extension of cultivation, the Dooars would become of inesti- 
“ mablc importance to all Eastern Bengal, from the restoration of the 
“ timber trade which has now almost entirely^been stopped from the 
“ state of anarchy wliich has convulsed all the Bootan Territories for 
“ the last few years.” lie remarked that the Bootan Government 
was " totally unable to settle the affairs of their own country, and *it 
"ffs probable that they would now gladly accept »f our interference; 
“ but if oar Envoy was unable to prevail on the Bootan Government 
to accept our aid generally, I should have no hesitation in imme- 
diately occup'ying all the Dooars, both of Assam and Bengal, should 
“ the Envoy see no reason to the contrary, and preparations for that 
eveq^ should be made when ^e Officer proposed to be deputed moved 
“ up to Bootan.” In reply the Agent was informed tl^, in the 
unsettled state of Bootan and the disoiffer of its Government, the 
Governor General in Council was averse to adopt the measures sug¬ 
gested by him of sending another Mission to that country, as in the 
almost equally divided strength of the parties tontending for superiority 
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in Bootan there could be no security that the party which the 
Mission might acknowledge would eventually obtain the superiority, 
and ill so distant a region His Lordship was not aware of the advantage 
of the British Governm^t espousing the cause of one party and aiding 
it to overcome its adversary ; and without such aid it did not appear 
likely that a Mission would contribute much towards the establishment 
of a strong and undivided Government; and though ciucstioning the 
expediency of ^ great pofwer like that of the British Government in the 
East entering into correspondence with a Chief whose authority was 
disputed by those whom he claimed as his subjects, and who was 
opposed by a rival in possession of a large portion of lii* nominal 
dominions, -Lord Auckland addressed the following “ adinonitiou .vid 
warning” to the Deb and Dhurnia Rajas :—“ I have learned with' 
“ unfeigned regret from my Agent in Assam of the present state of 
“ your country and the disorders which prevail on the Frontier, and I 
“ am therefore induced, in consideration of the long friendship which 
“ has existed between the Bootan Authorities and the Ilon’hle Com- 
“ pany, to address you this friendly letter to warn yon of the measures 
“ which it will be my painful duty to adopt should your country 
“ continue much longer in its present state of anarchy, so that the 
" duties which the Government of one State owes to tliat of its mngh- 
“ hours be neglected, ancj, tlip Ilon’ble Company’s Frontier districts 
“ become the sufferers from this lamentable state of things. The 
“ British Government w ill in such ease not only be justified hut coin- 
“ polled by an imperative sense of duty to occupy the whole of the 
“ Dooars without any reference to your Highnesses’ wishes, as I feel 
“ assured that it is the only course which is likely to hold out a pros- 
“ peet of restoring peace and prosperity to that tract of country.” At 
the same time a report was called for on the state of the Dooars, and 
in reply to this call Colonel Jenkins urged that if there shoidd 
“‘be any hope of succeeding in putting an end to the present anarchy 
“ in Bootan by ourointerferenee, there would .seem to be nu doubt tl.ut 
the cause of humanity and civilization would be no less .s6:rvod than 
“ the interests of the British Government, by restoring peace to a very 
“ extensive and productive tract of country on our immediate Froutier.” 
His objection to the military occupation of the Dooars was that it might 
involve subsequent invasion and occupation of Bootan, which,would 
necessita^p the employment of two llegiments. Regarding the state 
of the Dooars he said, “i regret that I can add little or nothing to 
“ the information given by Captain Pemberton of the state of the 
“ Dooars, in his account of his Mission to Bootan. Since that time’ 
“ Buxa Dooar on our aide has been almost entirely deserted. 


as are 
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all the Assam Dooars, except the three (Kalling, Booree-Goomah, 

“ Ghuricolla) we hold attached. The great Dooars of Bijnee and 
“ Sifllee were once held as Zemindarics of the Mogul Government j 
“ under our Government the Kajas have been considered independent, 

“ but they are in fact under the authority of the Cherrung Sonbah, 

“ and except the small village of I^eej Bijnee and the band of robbers 
“ in Sidlec, both arc absolutely depopulated. The more Western 
“ Dooars are, 1 believe, still partially well iiihaliited, buJ I know little 
'' of them, and can s;iy nothing of their value except what may be 
“ inferred from the rcj)eated offers of Hurgobind Katma to jjay 50,000 
“ llupecs a year to be taken under the protection of our Government 
“ and maintained in his portic^ of the Dooars, .and from ”the RykaBs 
“ (Bykantpore Zemindar) communication to Mr. Kellner, that if he 
“ could get quiet possession of the Dooars his son was fighting for, it 
“ would be worth to him a lac or a lac-and-a-half of Rupees.” (The 
estimate was stated in a previous letter to be three lacs.) The area of 
the Dooars was calculated by Captain Pemberton to be 0,GU0 square 
miles. By Colonel Jenkins the area of the Assam Dooars was estimated 
at 9!H) square miles, and that of the Bengal Dooars at 2,584 square 
mill's. The Governor (feueral, in his dispati'h from the Political 
Department, No. 2019 of the 2()th July 1811, stated that he saw “''so 
little ho])c of obtaining a valid cession of* the* rights of Bootan in the 
Assam Dooars from any competent iuithority” that he was averse to 
sending another Agent to that country ; “fruitless klissions of this, 
“ kind,” he observed, “ will only tend to aggravate our embarrassments, 
“ and arc not creditable to the British power:” an estimate was at 
the same time called for of the establishments required for the purpose 
of restoring ordiir and security within the Dooars. This having been 
furnished, and the Court of Directors having concurred in the view 
taken by the Government of India of its rights to exercise a controlling 
])()wer over all the Assam Dooars, and having acknowledged fully 
th(t claim that the inhabitants of those Dooars Iftid on the British 
^Govcruniewt for protection, *the Governor General in Council, in the 
letter of the Political Department, No. 2132, dated the (Ith September 
1841, authorized the Agent to attach the remaining Dooars “which 
“ are now in a state of increasing disorganization,” and a sum of 10,000 
Rupces..jicr annum has ever since been paid to the Bootauesc Govern¬ 
ment as compensation for the loss they sustained by the resumption of 
their tenure. 

13. The immediate effect of this measure was to,f)ut a stop to the 
outrages committed on our Frontier, but raids continued to be made 
by the Bootauesc on the villages of the B^ooars for some time 
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afterwards. Since 1855, however, when the Dewangari Raja was 
removed by his own Government, there has been comparative traifqnillity 
on that part of the Frontier. • 

14. In the followhig year the Bootan Government complained to 
us of the conduct of a son of the Bykantpore 
derBl^^B^mMgemeat Zemindar, toV^om. they had let in farm the 
Mehal of Pallacottah, which, as I have stated 
before, was ceded by us to the Bootanese in 1784. Apparently they 
were unable to manage the estate through their. own Officers, as it is 
situated on the West bank of the River Teesta and about twenty miles 
within our Frontier, and had in consequence been compelled to farm it 
to a resident of the plains. The Bykantpore family always have con¬ 
sidered that this land was wrongfully taken from them and given to 
the Bootanese, and the farmer being a member of that family took the 
opportunity of endeavouring to regain possession of it by withholding 
the rent and refusing to obey the orders of the Booteah Officers. He 
also was accused of making inroads into Bootan from the estate, and 
of there secreting the plunder obtained in these raids; it was in fact 
a kind of no-man’s-land; we had no authority there, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bootan was unable to enforce its orders on its own subordinates. • 
The retention of the estate by*the farmer, under these circumstances, 
was a perpetual source •of disturbance on our Frontier, since the 
Booteahs could have access to the estate only by passing through our 
j Territory. In accordance, therefore, with the wishes of the Bootanese 
we took the estate under our own charge, and held ourselves responsi¬ 
ble for the due payment to the Bootan Government of the net proceeds 
of the property. On our taking charge of it, in 1842, the farm produced 
only Rupees 800 per ajinum, but when once under our Government its 


value immediately increased, and in 1844 it let for Rupees 2,000, which 
sum was regularly paid to the Bootanese till 1859, when it was attached 
&r reasons which will presently be shown. The lease was renewed on 
the same terms, few a period of ten years, in 1860, and on'the expiry of 
that lease the farm will probably fetch neafly 4,000 Rupees ^cr annum.* 
15. Though the Assam Froiitier has been quieter since we occupied 
Continsed Outrages in the Eastern Dooars, the aggressions committed 
Bengal Dooars. from the Bengal Dooars on our Territory and on 

Cooch Behar, and patiently borne by u*, have been unparalleled in the 
history of nations. For thirty years scarcely a year has passed without 
the occurrence of several Outrages any one of which would have fully 
justified the adoption of a policy of reprisal or retaliation. In every 
instance the aggressors have been, not the villagers, but the Bootan 
Frontier officials, or gangs of robbers protected and harboured by them, 
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and generally led by some of their immediate dependents. Our Govern¬ 
ment h«,8 been satisfied with simply asking for satisfaction ; in some 
case^ the denuind has been accompanied by threats, but in no case have 
these threats, tlirough one cause or another,, ever been carried into 
execution, and the Bootanese have long since ceased to attach any im¬ 
portance to them. A breach of go6d neighbourhood committed on any 
of their other Frontiers, whether 'Thibet, Sikhim, or Towang, was certain 
to be followed by immediate reprisals, and the^ have tlterefore learned 
to consider the British power to be weak in proportion as it was forbear¬ 
ing in comparison with other States. So little have they feared us that 
elephants stolen from our subjects in Julpigooree have been openly kept 
for*years at a stoekade on the ba^ of the Teesta, immediately opposite 
our military Cantonment at that place. Since 1856 no less than twenty- 
five British subjects have been reported by the Police to have been 
forcibly carried off into slavery in Bootan. During the same period, 
sixty-nine residents of the dependent State of Gooch Behar are officially 
reported to have been kidnapped, of whom thirty-one were released 
on payment of ransom. But there is indisputable evidence that these 
reported cases represent a very small proportion of the offences 
of this description actually committed. Since 1851, thirty cases of 
plundering British subjects have been’reported, and no fewer than 
eighteen elephants have been carried off from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Julpigooree Cantonment. The Cooch Behar 
Authorities have tendered a list of no less than fifty outrages ^ 
committed on their Territory since 1857, and in one case the property 
plundered is stated to have been of the value of Rupees 20,936. The 
Dooars and the Forts of the Jungpens have been made the rendezvous 
of the robbers, dacoits, and cattle-lifters botlj of Bootan and of our 
Territory. Criminals had only to cross the Frontier with their ill- 
gotten gain to make sure of a welcome protection and employment 
from the nearest Booteah official. To show that this is not an ex- 
B^erated statement of the provocation which we have received from 
^these peopk, it will be well to specify several of the cases which have 
occurred of late years, and to recount the moderate and conciliatory 
manner in which our. demands for satisfaction have been made, and the 
insolent indifference with which they have been treated. In 1852 an 
elephanj valued at Rupees l,0t)0 was stolen from Atta Ram Byragee, 
of Rrmgpore, by the Moinagooree Kattam ; in 1853 Ameerooddeen's 
elephant, valued at Rupdes 1,000, was stoldn by the same person, and 
a third elephant of the same value was stolen by ^e Kattam from 
Enam Mahomed in 1854. In February 1854 an attack was made on 
the house of Daooreah Doss, of Shaftbaree, in Zillah Rungpore : 

D 
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Daooreah Dos^ was killed, his wife*wounded, and 52 Rupees’ worth of 
jwoperty was plundered. One of the culprits, named Roojfa, took 
refuge jivith the Moinagooree Kattam, a Booteah oiBcial, and” the 
demands for his surrender were treated with contempt. In January 
1855 an attack was made on the house of Brojoo Sounder Chowdry, 
in the same village, by 100 or 125 ’ Booteahs ; the master of the house 
was killed, and property to the value of Rupees 4,000 plundered. The 
ringleaders wdre in the service of the Moinagooree Kattam, and were 
traced to his Fort. In March 1854 a Mission was sent hy the Bootan 
Government to Gowhatty with a view of obtaining an inerease in the 
amount of compensation paid for the resumed Assam Dooars; tlie 
Officers entrusted with this duty were the Jadoom, or Dewangari Baja, 
and an uncle of the Dliurma Raja, both of them very nearly related to 
the Tongso Peiilow. The Jadoom Raja behaved to the Agent of the 
Governor General udih great insolence, and failing to obtain what they 
wanted, these men committed a series of robberies on our Territory on 
their way back to Bootan. In one case the house of the Chow dry of 
Banska Dooar was attacked and plundered by a party of twenty or 
thirty Booteahs. A few nights after, the house of Bukut Churn 
Ileerah, of Sohunpatta, was attacked and plundered by forty or fifty 
Booteahs. Then the house of'Porun Madahi was plundered, and a few 
days later the house of Sreeram Thakooria, of Katnllgari, was robbed 
of cash and property to the value of Rupees 1,539. Several other 
persons, chiefly Government officials, wxre also threatened wdth similar 
injury, and amongst them the Namtolteah Raja, a Booteah Chief who 
had settled on the plains. The Magistrate of Kamroop was deputed to 
the spot to give assurance and protection to the villagers on the Fron¬ 
tier, and w’hile he wa? there a ])arty of the Dew'augari Raja’s servants 
were taken in the fact of carrying off some Booteahs who had settled 
in our Territory. The Magistrate reported that the “ whole of the 
people had become so alarmed that most had left their homes and 
“ property and fled to the jungles, as the Booteahs had alriSidy w^ounSfed 
" several and applied torture to others tb make them disclose their' 
“ property.” The Magistrate took with him a Company of the 2ud 
Assam Light Infantry, and so long as he was there the robberies were 
discontinued. A demand was made for the surrender of such of the 
offenders as had been recognised, but the requisition was first met with 
et^asion, then with insolence and refusal. The Magistrate was accused 
of bringing false charges" and extorting confession and evidence by 
means pf torturp. The men who had been apprehended distinctly 
confessed to having been engaged in some of the robberies under the 
direct orders of the Dewangari or Jadoom Raja, and stated that the 
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whole of the property was made o^ to the Raja. Whilst these cases 
were sttll under inquiry, further robberies and dacoities were committed 
by gangs of JJooteahs on merchants and others. A party g{ forty 
Booteahs plundered a merchant named UttiMn Chand, residing at 
Nittanund Panbarie, of property to the value of Rupees 700 or 800, 
and another trader was robbed of some cloth and Rupees (10; the 
offenders were believed to be Dewangari men, and the Governor Gene- 
raPs Agent stated that he had no longer any ddubt that the Dewangari 
Raja was not only implicated in all the outrages which had been com¬ 
mitted, but that he had organized the bands of robbers, and that it 
was to be feared that the Tongso Penlow jras aware of the acts of 
his. subordinate if he had not empowered him to commit* them. It 
appears that the Government of Bootan ordered the Tongso P^low to 
pay into the Treasury a sum of money of double the value of the pro¬ 
perty plundered by bis relative and subordinate, the Dewangari Raja. 
This is not an unusual proceeding in Bootan ; when a demand on our 
part is strongly pressed, the local Officer responsible for the ofleiicc is 
made to pay a sum of money, which is divided amongst the Amla, and 
great credit is taken for the punishment inflicted, though probably in 
the majority of the cases the Amla themselves have connived at and 
profited by the ofTcncc. The Tongso Penlow, on 
receiving the Dcl> Raja’s orders, wrote to the 
Governor General’s Agent two singularly insolent 
and threatening letters, and ordered him to pay half the fine, report-, 
ing at the same time th.at the Dewangari Raja had been removed. The 
('hief ground of complaint against the Agent urged by the Penlow was 
that he bad addressed the Deb Raja direct regarding the outrages 
committed on our Frontier, and he used the following significant expres¬ 
sion, “1 am a Raja like the Deb Raja, how can he injure me?” He 
further proposed that a British Officer should be sent into Bootan, 
there to inquire into the cases of plunder committed in our Territory, 
IrtS object probably being to hamper Govemmefet by seizing and 
detaining %ny one we miglft send. Colonel Jenkins, the Agent to the 
Governor General, at once saw through this, and expressed an opinion 
that compliance with such a proposal “ was quite out of the question, 
” and no Officer could be sent without a strong Guard to protect him 
“ from.-Jreachery, which the Bopteahs would commit without the slight- 
“ est hesitation, in spite of any vows to the ^contrary, if they thought 
“ they could do so with impunity. Thou’gh apparently, in common 
“ intercourse, a frank and ingenuous people, no one, could place the 
“ slightest trust in any one of the race, for we know from constant 
“ occurrences that they are totally untrustworthy, more faithless indeed 


Insolence of the 
Tongso Penlow. 
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than the worst savages on our FfBhtier.” He recommended that the 
Booteahs should be punished at once by the instant occupation ctf all the 
Bengalg»Dooars, the only measure likely to be effective short of invad¬ 
ing the country. On receipt of the Agent’s Report, Lord Dalhousie 
directed the following observations and orders to be communicated to him 
in the Foreign Office dispatch No. 186, dated the 11th January 1856 :— 

“With Colonel Jenkins’ letter to your address No. 163, dated 
“ the 13th November last, and also with that from Major Vetch, 
“ dated the 18th ultimo, are submitted translations of letters from 
“ the Tongso Pillo, conceived in a spirit and couched in langtiage 
“ equally improper and unbecoming, and containing demands which 
“ it is impossible to entertain seriously for a moment. Colonel 
“Jenkins has, of course, acted quite rightly in abstaining from any 
“ notice of the Tongso Pillo’s requisition for the payment of half 
“ the fine levied upon him by the Deb Raja, and in refusing to send 
“ back the Booteahs who had been apprehended by our Officers, as 
“ insolently demanded by that authority. 

“ In regard to the future there can be no doubt that, however 
“ unwilling the Government may be to bring about a hostile collision, 
“ some effectual means must be used to put a stop to the aggressions 
“ of the Booteahs, and to shield our Ryots from the constant alarm 
“ and actual injury which those aggressions or the apprehension of 
“them occasion. And this necessity is rendered all the more urgent 
L“by the overbearing tone of the Tongso Pillo’s communications, 
“ and by the menacing attitude of the late Dewangari Raja, ndio is 
“said by Colonel Jenkins to be 'fortifying a position near our 
“ Frontier’ with the intention, as he supposes, of ' giving us every 
“ annoyance’ in his power. 

“ Colonel Jenkins proposes that the value (Rupees 8,620) of the 
"^property plundered by the Dewangari Raja, or with his connivance, 
“should be deducted from the Booteah share of the Dooar revenue, 
“ and he submits Vhe ' question whether we shall not \fithhold ^ly 
“ payment until the whole of the offenders demanded by 'the Magis- 
^'trate are given up to us for trial.’ He further suggests that the 
“ Booteahs should be punished at once ' by the instant occupation of 
“ all the Bengal Dooars, the only measure,’ he adds, ' likely to be 
“effective short of invading the country.’ 

“ The Governor General in Council, although he is most anxious 
Lord Dalhousie threat- to avoid a collision with the Booteah Govern- 
ens to occupy Bensal “ ment, feels that it is impossible to tolerate the 
“ insolent and overbearing tone of the Tongso 
“ Pillo’s communications to his representative on the North-East 
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“ Frontier, and that if it be tolerated the motives of the Government 
“may'be, aiid probably will be, misconstrued, and the consequences 
“ will be more troublesome to the Government, and more injurious to 
“ the interests of its subjects, than if it be at otice resented. 

“ His Lordship in Council, therefore, authorizes the Agent on 
''the North-East Frontier, to point out to the Tongso Pillo the 
" extremely unbecoming tone of his several communications, and the 
“ inadmissibility of the requisitions which they contain ; to require 
" him, on the part o£ the Governor General in Council, to apologize 
“ for the disrespect which he has shown towards Ilis Lordship’s 
“ representative, and in his person to the Government of India, and 
“ to inform him that, unless he forthwith accede to this demand, 
" measures, which he will be unable to resist, and which will have 
" the effect of crippling his authority on the Frontier, will be put 
" in force. The Agent will, at the same time, inform the Tongso 
" Pillo that, under any circixmstances, the value of the property 
" plundered with the connivance of his brother, the late Dewangari 
" Raja, will be deducted from the Booteah share of the Dooar 
" revenues. It is not thought expedient to go beyond this, and to 
“ declare that payment of the share qf the Dooar revenue will be 
“ entirely withheld until all the offenders who have been demanded 
''are surrendered. * * 

“ If the above remonstrance should be responded to in a becoming 
“ spirit, it will be sufficient for the Agent to warn the Tongso Pillo 
" that any repetitior^of the aggressive movements of which we have 
" recently had to complain will be forthwith resented by the permanent 
" occupation of the Bengal Dooars. It is possible that this menace 
"may have the desired effect of bringing hoflie to the mind of the 
" Tongso Pillo the risk which he incurs by encouraging or permitting 
" incursions into British Territory ; if not, and if there should be a 
" recurrence of such incursions, the Governor General in Council, decra- 
^'4ng it a paramount duty to protect the subjects of t^ie British Govern- 
" ment, will have no alternative, and he authorizes the Agent, in the 
" possible event ^supposed, to take immediate measures for the complete 
" occupation of the Bengal Dooars, on the understanding that such 
" occupation shall be permanent, and that the admission of the Booteahs 
" to a sl’iire of the revenue of those Dooars shall rest entirely with the 
" discretion of the Governor General in Council. 

" His Lordship in Council is not unaware that the Deb Raja is the 
" nominal head of the country, and that it is the conduct of the Tongso 
" Pillo and his brother, the late Dewangari Raja, and not the conduct of 
" the Deb Raja, which has called for some measure of severity on the 
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"part of the British Oorernment. But it is obvious that the Deb Raja, 
“ even though he may be osteasibly well disposed towards the Govcrn- 
“ meiit, is unable, or unwilling, or remiss in his endeavours to restrain 
“ his subordinate Chiefs^ and it cannot be permitted that for this want 
" of power, or want of will, or want of energy, the subjects of this 
" Government should suffer. The Deb Raja must share in the penalty 
“ due to the debnquencies of those who own his authority, and for 
" whose acts of aggression on British Territory he must be considered 
" responsible.’’ 

The Governor General’s Agent at once carried out these instructions. 
A letter demanding an apology was forwarded to the Penlow through 
the Dewangari Raja, who first of all reported having despatched it ilie 
moment it arrived, but subsequently, forgetting apparently what he had 
said before, wrote and said that he had taken upon himself to suppress 
the letter for fear of offending the Penlow, a proceeding w'hiidi was 
clearly the result of collusion between the two Chiefs, with the object 
of evading the demand for apology. Some time 
Apology made. after, letters of apology were received from the 

Government of Bootan, and on Colonel Jenkins’ recommendation were 
accepted as sufficient indication of proper feeling on the part of the 
Bootan Government, and the Dooar revenue was paid after deducting 
the value of the plundeied property (Rupees 2,8G8). In forwarding 
these letters of apology, the Agent commented on our ignorance regard¬ 
ing the constitution of the Government of Bootan, and observed as 
follows :— 

" I would take this opportunity of bringing to notice that all 
“ the Booteah Authorities seem to have come to a decision not to give 
‘‘ up offenders on our demand, though they offer to punish such as are 
" convicted of offences, and I would beg instructions, under these cir- 
‘‘ cumstances, what course is to be pursued in cases of aggression ; it 
“ would seem worse than useless to m<ake demands for the surrender of 
“ criminals that tve are not prepared to enforce. What'is wanting,-1 
“ think, is a better understanding with the' head of the Bootan Govem- 
" ment, which might be effected by the deputation, of an Officer, 
" European or Native, to Bootan, if the internal state of the country 
" should seem favourable to the measure, but without a restoration of 
" power to the Dhurma and Deb Rajas we could not expect to effect 
" much improvement in our relations with the subordinate Authorities. 

“ An intelligent person might, however, pick up much information 
“ that would be'valuable to us, for we are now almost totally ignorant 
"of what is taking place in a country so extensively connected 
" with us.” 
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Farther Aggressions. 


16. Whilst even these letters of apology were on their way, another 
serious aggression was committed on the Assam 
Frontier. A person named Arun Sing, the 
liereditary Zemindar of Gooraar Dooar and ‘a man of considerable 
local importance, who had left Bootan and taken up his residence in 
British Territory, was forcibly carried off into Bootan by a party of 
armed Booteahs from Bhulka Chang, headed by the Bootan Frontier 
Officer in person. On this case the following orders were passed by 
the Government of India :— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal suggests that a friendly 
“ ajiplication should, in the first instance, be addressed to the Dhurma 
“ aiid Deb Eajas (under whose authority the Tongso Pilfo pretends 
“ to act), stating what has been reported, asking explanation, and 
“ assuming that, if the report be correct, the Bootan Authorities will 
“ not fail to see the propriety of affording full reparation. 

“ This, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, would be 
“ very proper if the offence were a first one, or if previous offences had 
“been atoned for. Buf^IIis Lordship in Council does not think that 
“ it is a mode of proceeding which will command attention or respect 
“ in the present circumstances. Considering what has passed, and is 
“ still jiassing, any such application from the Government of India 
“ cannot becomingly or wisely assume • a t«ne of friendliness ; nor 
“ does it appciar necessary to ask for an explanation of the violation 
“ of Territory, the fact being beyond doubt, and the offence being one 
“ which, committed \|ithout notice or appeal to the Government of 
“ India, nothing can justify. 

“ For these reasons the Governor General in Council would prefer 

“ to state the facts, as wb know them to have 
Further Demands. „ ... , 

happened, to the Bootan Authorities; to de- 

“ mand from them the punishment of the offenders, and an apology for 

” the acts of their dependents, and to give them warning (already 

^,^lly authorized) that, if atonement is not made f<Jr this new aggres- 

‘ sion, the Government of India will hold itself free to take permanent 

“ possession of,the Bengal Dooars.’’ 

The demand for the surrender of Arun Sing was met as usual 
by evasion ; the Deb Raja replied,—“ You have written to me 

Hefusal to comply with “ to release the Zemindar and send him back, 
these demands. cc pg ^gP p j Pp 

“ so. The Zemindar hks all along been *a servant of mine, and 
“ you write to say that there will be a quarrel if he is not sent 
" back. I have not done an injury to any subject of your Territory ; 
“ there is no power greater than that exercised by the Hon^ble 
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“ Company and the Dhurma Raja, and being on friendly terms it is not 
“ proper to write about such trifles, but if the Zemindar has written to 
“ you, you will let me know, for even his doing so was improper.” 

In communicating this reply to Government the Agent observed 
Proposal to occupy that, to the best of his judgment, there was no 
Bengal Dooars. reasonable eifpectation thafc any reform of the 

management of their districts on the plains will be effected by the 
Government of Bootan, “ as the contention which appears to have 
“ existed for so many years amongst the chief families of Bootan for the 
“ supreme government of the country appears to be still continued.” 
He was of opinion that further reference to the Government of Bootan 
was useless, and that the Government of India had no alternative <but 
to take measures to obtain redress for past offences and security for the 
future, and the measure which, in his opinion, promised to be effective 
was the annexation of the Bengal Dooars, but, as in the case of the Assam 
Dooars, he proposed to admit the Bootanese to a share in the revenue. 
He thus described the condition of those Dooars at that time :— 

“ The Dooars now adverted to embrace a large traet of country, 
“ from the Monass River (the boundaiy of the Gowalparah District) 
“ to the Teesta River District, under the superintendence of Darjeeling, 
“ consisting generally of very fertile plains, of which the Eastern 
‘‘ portion, from the Tasha River to the Monass, is almost entirely 
“ abandoned from the misrule of the Booteah Government. The 
“ only distriet which of late has been comparatively populated was 
“ Dooar Goomah, before the Frontier Soubahs drove off Arun Sing by 
their dreadful system of extortion. The large Dooars of Bijnee and 
“ Sidlee are literally rendered desolate, and within this week the 
“ Magistrate of Gowalparah has sent me a private letter from the Raja of 
“ Sidlee to the effect that the oppressions of the Booteahs were beyond 
“ all endurance, and the man who delivered it said that the object of 
" his master was to prevail on us to take possession of the country, 
“ but that, if his oommunication was by any means made known to'ihe 
“ Booteahs, his life would be endangered.” « 

Colonel Jenkins thought that the annexation would be considered a 


mercy by all the inhabitants of the country, and that we should have 
their entire good will to assist us in their occupation. 


Further Outrage*. 


Whilst this matter was still under consideration two other 
grievous wrongs were committed by the Bootan 
itrage*. officials and reported oii the 21st November 1856. 


A British subject, named Salgaram Osawal, having gone across the 
Frontier to Moinagoorec to trade, was seized and detained on the false 


pretence that he had in deposit property belonging to a deceased 
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suliject of Bootan. This unfortunate merchant lias never been released 
to this* day. In the otlior case, a party of fifty armed Booteahs 
employed by the Bootcah official at Madaree Chung name to Shalmarah 
in Cooch Behar and carried olf Jubcel Doss* Ramdolall, Hurmohun, 
and tliriie of their women, and cash and property of the value of 
Rupees 2,176. Jubcel Dosf and the three women were released on 
jiayincut of a ransom of Rupees 1,400 and on a promise to pay 
Rupees 1,000 more. Three persons who had gone to effect their release 
were detained as security for the payment of the latter sum, and these 
five men are still, if alive, confined in Bootan. These unfortunate people 
were tortured, and Jubeel when he came before the Agent on his 
relc*ase still bore the marks of burning and other torture. The Agent 
ajiplied formally for the release of the captives, but was told in reply 
that Ramdolall owed money, and could only be released on payment 
of the debt by his son. Simultaneously witb these great raids into 
our Territory, thefts of cattj^ and elephants were constantly going on. 
Between 1851 and 1857 seven such cases were reported on the Rung- 
j)ore Frontier, and five cases in 1857 alone on the Cooch Behar 
hVouLier. The chief offenders in all these cases were Bootan officials, 
.the worst of whom was the Moinagoorec Kattam, against whom alone 
there are fifteen distinct charges on various dates. Things had reached 
a j)iteh when it seemed to the Government t« be necessary to act. A 
Eegiment moved up to Regiment was ordered to the Frontier, and the 
the j-rontier. local Government was told to consider whether 

it would be the better course to annex the Bengal Dooars, or to with¬ 
hold the revenue of the Assam Dooars. There seemed to have 
arisen about this time a curious idea that the Tongso Penlow was a 
man well disposed to our Government, and le^s to blame than the 
other officials. Why such a notion should have been entertained is not 
quite intelligible, for though there had been outrages on the Western 
Frontier as well as the Eastern, the Tongso Penlow had throughout 
t^'ced our Government with unvarying insolence tand ill-concealed 
contempt. The Lieutenant-Governor was however about to visit the 
Frontier, and was therefore asked to report on the best course to 
adojit with a view of bringing the Bootanese to a sense of their duty 
towards their neighbours. 

18. In a Minute dated t^ie 5th March 1857 Sir F. Halliday 
Sir p. Halliday’s Mi- communicatad to Government the impressions 
nute on Bootan AfiE’airs. left on his mind, after cdhsulting Colonel Jenkins 
and intelligent Natives living on the Frontier ;—“ Without pretending 
“ to have arrived at any very accurate knowledge of the subject,’' Sir 
F. Halliday was of opinion that the withholding of the revenue of the 

E 
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Assam Dooars was a punishment which would fall more heavily on the 
Tongso Penlow than the central Government of Bootan, and hC^cemed 
to think that there were strong indications of an intention to adopt an 
improved foreign policy 'on the part of the Bootan G overnment, that 
certain obnoxious Frontier officials had been dismissed, and that the 
rebellion which had so long throwp the country into confusion had 
ceased. The Lieutenant-Governor thought that the Deb being now 
free to act without opposition would pay more attention to the 
administration of the country, and in this state of things, and the 
season being too far advanced for any active operations, ho suggested 
that a communication should be addressed to the Deb and Dhurma 
Rajas, through both Penlows, “ in such a manner as to make them 
“ aware of its purport, solemnly warning them against trifling with 
“ the forbearance of the British Government, and once more avowedly 
“for the last time calling upon them to deliver up Arun Sing and 
“ Ramdolall, or abide such measures as tjje British Government may 
" on failure of full satisfaction adopt on its own account towards the 
“ vindication of its right and power.” The course which Sir P. 
Halliday proposed to adopt, failing compliance with this ultimatum, 
was the annexation of the Territory ceded to the Bootanese in 1780, 
1784 , and 1787, vh., Ambaree Fallacottah and Jelpaish. He observed 
that “ the Jelpaish tract on the left bank of the Tccsta River in 
“ Bootan was undoubtedly part and parcel of the Bykantpore Zemindaree 
“ of Rungpore belonging to the Raja of Julpigooree, and it is still 
“ looked upon by that old family and its retainers and dependents, and 
indeed by the whole country side, as a part of their old domain, 
''“improperly given up to the Booteahs and likely some day or other 
“ to be recovered. 4,elpaish itself, which is not far from the Bootan 
" Fort of Moinagooree, is the site of the old family temple of the 
" Bykantpore family.” The resumption of this ceded tract seemed to 
"him to be an " easy, simple, and on our side very popular measure.” 
The feeling of the people of the Dooars was thus described by Sit F. 
Halliday*:—" Various endeavours have been made by the heads of 
" villages in the country opposite to Julpigooree to persuade the British 
" Authorities to invade the Dooars, and free them from the oppressive 
" Government of Bootan. Messages to that effect have been sent 
" across, and a deputation of heads,of villages attempted to see me, 
" probably with that object; but I declined to give them an 'interview. 
" Assurances were conveyed through our own subjects that the people 
""of the Dooars were very anxious to come under our rule, and it was 


* Minute dated 5th March 1857, paragraph 9, 
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“ intimated that if we would only send troops, all suppliiJs should be ready 
“ for tl»em without expense. It was said among the better informed of 
“ our subject!! on the Frontier that a very little encouragement would 
“ induce the people of the Dooars to rise u^on their present rulers. 

“ But to these and similar communications I gave no encouragement.” 
A definite written proposal* was* made about the same time by a 
number of the residents of the Dooars that we should take their 
Territory, and they even gave in a list of the revenues which we should 
bo able to raise in the event of our complying with their request. A 
Cantonment established Cantonment was selected on the Frontier at 
on the Frontier, Julpigoorec, and the 73rd Regiment of Native 

In^ntry and a Detachment of the 11th Irregular Cavalry Were posted 
there. The Supreme Covernment concurred with the Lieutenant- 
Governor so far as to tliink that, having reference to the late changes 
in the Government of Bootan, one more demand should be made to the 
Deb and Dhurma Rajas and the two Penlows, for the delivery of the 
abducted persons, Arun Sing and Ramdolall, accompanied by a warning 
that if the demand should fail of success the Government of India wdllld 
take measures at its own pleasure for enforcing it. The first step of 
retribution wliich the Government proposed was the seizure in per¬ 
manent jiosscssion of tlie Fallacottah Estate, which was within our own 
Frontier line, to b’c followed thereafter by th^ occupation and retention 
of Jelpaish. The Mutiny, however, broke out at the time and occupied 
the attention of Government, and rendered it improbable that we 
should have men available to carry out the threat, and this final demand 
was not therefore made. Wliilst the subject was still under discussion 
a jiarty of 300 or 400 armed Booteahs headed by 
Further Outrages. Bootan officials entered Cooch Behar, plundered 

the house of Sakaloo Barmanick of property to the value of 
Rupees 20,93(1; four Chowkeedars were wounded, and two relatives of the 
houseowner were carried off captive ; two days previously 123 buffaloes 
and two herdtnen were carried off from the same place. In reporting this 
fmse. Colonel Jenkins observed that it was of no use whatever writing 
to the subordinate Booteah Officer on the Frontier for the surrender of 
captives or plufider, and that in his opinion the proper course in such 
cases was for the Officer Commanding at Julpigooree to proceed at once 
in pursuit of the offenders. This case having been represented to the 
Deb Ra}a, and a punishment Iiaving been threatened in the event of 
failure to release all subjects of this Goverament and of Cooch Behar 
then in confinement, the Soubah of Bhulka Dooar was ordered to 


* See Appendix. 
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investigate the case : he came to the place of meeting attended by a large 
body of armed followers, “ conducted himself throughout in a violent 
“ manner/' and refused to take any steps towards investigating the out¬ 
rage until a revision waa made of the Frontier boundary laid down in 
1851-52. Colonel Jenkins reported this to Government and said*— 
“ Nothing, I conceive, will effectually put a stop to these daring inroads 
“ but the posting of a considerable force of Government Troops 
“ disposed in ohe or two Detachments on the Frontier of Cooch Behar ; 
“ but the mere presence of these Guards will not be sufficient, I fear, 
“ to induce the Eooteah Authorities to give up the unfortunate indivi- 
“ duals now detained in captivdty, and the restitution of the value of 
“ the property which has from time to time been plundered from the 
“ border villages, except by tlie actual occupation of one or more of the 
“ Dooars mitil our demands are fully complied with. 

“ The superior Officers of Bootan are possibly well disposed towards 
“ our Government, but they have no efi'ectual control over the Soubahs 
" of Dooars, nor the Soubahs over their subordinate Katmas, as I 
nave often attempted to point out, and unless our Government them- 
“ selves punish the Soubahs by the attachment of the Dooars, our 
“ captive subjects and dependents, avIio eannot cseape or eft'eet their 
“ own ransom, will end their days in confinement, and those who have 
” been forcibly robbed will in vain look for the restoration of their 
" property from the supreme Government of Bootan." In 1859 
^ further aggressions were reported, and the Home Government directed 
inquiries to be made regarding the missing men, and warned the 
Government against over leniency. The Deb Raja, in a flippant and 
impertinent reply to our deihands, declared that “ Anm Sing had died 
“ because his days werq.numbered." Colonel Jenkins then considered all 
attempts to obtain satisfaction in a friendly manner were quite useless, 
and strongly recommended the annexation of Fallacottah and Jelpaish. 
I'he Lieutenant-Governor, Sir .1. Grant, did not think that the Deb’s 
answer was such as to necessitate immediate action. He. did not con¬ 
sider that the conduct of the Booteah Government was such at that time' 
to make it expedient “ to expend the best bolt in its quiver, which 
can never be replaced he thought that there was a great advantage 
in the Bootanese possessing land the annexation of which, in the event of 
misconduct, could always be held out as^a practical menace, and that the 
execution of this menace should be kept in reserve for some new 6ccasion 
but that on such occasion krising the Governor General’s Agent should 
be authorized at once to take possession of the tract in question. 


* Letter No. 19, dated the 9th March 1860, paragraphs 8 and 9. 
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The Governor General did not concur in this view: he considered 

• that the former orders for the punishment of the 

Fallaoottan Kevenue i i i i ■ r j 

attached, and Hemandg llootau Government should be put in lorcCj and 

again made. directed that- the Falla«ottah Estate should be 

taken possession of, a categorical statement of the circumstances which 

had led to the adoption of this measure being sent to the Bootaucse, 

and requisition being made, iiot only for the restoration of captives, but 

for the punishment of the guilty parties, an’ intimation being at the 

same time given to the efiect that the Territory would not be restored 

till lull reparation was made. In giving effect to these orders, in 

INI arch 18GU, some confusion occurred through the misapprehension of 

tin; local Ollieers. The Bootan Government was informfed that the 

Territory was seized, but the letter which was ordered to be sent to 

them, leaving them a chance of recovering it by complying with the 

demand of our Government, was not sent. But it did not appear 

expedient to disavow the act of the local Authorities, and it was 

allowed to stand, though it had placed Government in the awkward 

position either of having to extend its occupation or of receding frovf 

a threat. 


19. At the very time that arrangements were being made for 

occupying Fallacottah, a fresh outrasre was com- 
More Outrages. , m • , ...... 

mitted on our ierntor^ by a party ot htty or 

sixty Bootealis of Goomar Dooar, who came down during the night to 
the village of Pctlah, in Pergunnah Goorlah, plundered property to the 
value of llupces :15H from the house of Deem Doss, and carried off his 
nephew, Jadoorain. The boy was confined at the cutcherry of the 
Booteah Frontier Officer for ten or fifteen days, and then released. 
The Dalingjung Jungpen made frequent demands for the rent of 
Fallacottah; the circumstances under which the attachment had taken 
place were communicated to him, and he was told that the payment 
would be renewed when the demands of our Government had been 
complied with. When disturbances on the Sikhim ^frontier led to the 
aivasion of,that country in 18G1, and the Raja of Sikhim made a treaty 
of amity with us and threw his country open to free intercourse with 
British subjects*, the Government of Bootan endeavoured to fasten a 
quarrel on to that country by declaring that the Fallacottah revenue 
had been attached on account of the misconduct of the Sikhimese, and 
threaten^ the Raja with the consequences. Early in January 1861 
the Bootan Frontier Officer at Gopalguuge stht over men who stole a 
valuable elephant belonging to Mr. Pyne, the Manager of Messrs. Dear 
and Co. at Sillagooree. On Mr. Pync’s tracing the elephant, and find¬ 
ing it to be in the Gopalguuge stockage, he asked the Booteah Officer 
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to send it to him. The man acknowledged having it, but refused to 
deliver it up till he received a present of Rupees 300, a telescope, and a 
gun. A few months before the same man had stolen frpm the same 
neighbourhood another elephant belonging to a Native gentleman and a 
favorite pony belonging to a Mr. Proby. The Agent to the Governor 
General made a further demand in Ap'ril 1861 for the surrender of British 
subjects and residents of Cooch Behar captive in Bootan, and for the 
release of Mrl Pyne’s 'elephant. In reply he received a letter the 
authenticity of which he doubted at the time, but which during my late 
visit to Bootan I found to have been really writtin by the Deb : in 
this the Deb had the insolence to declare that the elephant belonged 
to Bootan,' and added “ if you are in need of the elephant gjve 
“ cash Rupees 300 with gun and telescope, and you shall have it.” 
It is clear from this letter that not only are these outrages on 
British Territory committed by Bootcah officials, but that the highest 
Authority screens them, probably participating in the plunder. Major 
Hopkinson, the Governor GenciaPs Agent in the North-East Frontier, 
•irged that his letter to which the Deb’s was a reply had been intended 
as a final demand for redress previous to proceeding to take material 
guarantees for obtaining it. The letter having failed in obtaining any 
redress, the Agent saw no course open except the 
Eene'wed Pr^osal to enforcement of our demands by commencing with 
the occupation of the Jelpaish district, or, by pre¬ 
ference, of Darlingcote and Zumercote. He considered that by this 
course we sjiould inflict punishment on the Officers who had chiefly 
offended against us. In September 1861 the Agent reported another 
serious outrage committed on Cooch Behar subjects, certain Bootcahs 
of Banska Dooar having carried off four elejihants and four mahouts j 
the men and elephants were released by one of the Raja’s Jemadars; 
the Raja of Cooch Behar took that opportunity of submitting a list of 
no less than seventeen elephants, belonging to residents of his district, 
which had from time to time been carried off by the Bootanese. ^ 
20. Shortly after this the Darlingcote Jungpen wpote to thb 
Bootanese Proposal to Superintendent of Darjeeling and told him that, 
treat. having represented to the Deb arid Dhurma Rajas 

the circumstances which had led to the attachment of the Fallacottah 
Estate, he had received instructions to meet the Superintendent and 
make inquiries regarding the offenders, and asked the Superintendent 
to appoint a place of interview. The propriety of complying with this 
application was referred to the Governor General’s Agent. Major 
Hopkinson, however, saw little hope of any satisfactory result from the 
interview; he considered that ample information regarding the 
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offenders had been furnished to the Government of Bootan, but that 
instcfld of affording us redress or satisfaction^ the only way in which 
“ they have •ever condescended to notice our demands has been by 
" answers always evasive and sometimes insolont.” In regard to the 
proposal to negociate with the Darlingcote Jungpen, he said :*—“ In 
''reply to the second question^*! would submit my very strong 
" doubt of the expediency of allowing the Darlingcote Soubah an 
“ interview with Dr. Campbell, so far as such an interview could be 
" held to imply the recognition of the right of the Darlingcote Soubah 
“ to discuss BoOfSin affairs, and to act as the representative of the 
“ Bootan Government. The Darlingcote Soubah is simply a Second 
“ Class Deputy Commissioner under the orders of the Pdro Pillo, or 
" Commissioner for the Western Districts of Bootan, who is altogether 
“ inferior in position, power, and influence to the Tongso Pillo, or 
“ Commissioner for the Eastern Districts. The Darlingcote Soubah is 
“ only one of six deputies, and has no control over those of his brother 
“ Soubalis, as of Banska, or Bhulka, or Cherrung, against whom we 
“ have the greatest cause of complaint. With one of these Soubah^ 
“ the Darlingcote Raja is said to be even now at feud, and thus our 
“ connecting ourselves with him might provoke instead of prevent 
“ attacks on our Frontier. 

“ Looking to the Darlingcote Soubah’s»position there is a certain 
“ impertinence, I think, in the tenor of his letter to Dr. Campbell, but 
“ it is easily conceivable why he puts himself forward so prominently in 
“ the matter, since, though the rent of the Ambaree Fallacottah is 
“ assumed to be withheld from the Bootan Government, it is probably 
“ the Darlingcote Soubah, through whom tt is remitted, who really loses 
“ it, or the greater part of it. 

“ No doubt, besides the pecuniary consideration, there are other 
“ inducements nearly as valuable to make the Darlingcote Soubah 
” desirous of establishing relations between himself and the British 
Government. If he could pretend with some face ji,o be the confidant 
" of the British Government, and the exponent of their sentiments to 
“ the Bootan Authorities, there is no saying how far the pretension 
“ might not carry him; the appearance of our good will and confidence 
“ would be also very useful to him in his present quarrel with the 
“ Gopalgunge Raja, in which^ I hear, one of his men was lately 
killed. ' 

" I should not expect much advantage? in dealing with the Dar- 
“ lingcote Soubah even were he the accredited Agent of the Deb and 


* Letter No. 79, dated 19th November 1861, [laragraphs 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
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'' Dlmrma Rajas, because all experience of Tartar Courts shows the 
“ futility of iiegociating with agents instead of with principals. ' 

The best feature in the Darlingcotc Soubah’s communication is, 
“ I think, the evidence k affords of his anxiety for a resumption of cash 
“ payments of the Ambarce Fallacottah rents. It is quite evident that, 
“ to make them sure, he would do liis best to keep on good terms with 
“ us and give us no grounds of offence, and from this circumstance, as 
“ well as from'the resuli of the course taken in regard to the Assam 
“ Dooars, we may conclude that, if we were to take possession of tlie 
“ Bengal Dooars and promise an allowance for thUh to the Bootan 
‘‘ Authorities, the Soubahs would be kept on their best behaviour by 
“ the fear of payment being withheld.” 

21. At the same time Major Ilopkinson addressed another letter to 

the (rovernment of Bengal, in which he stated the 

Proposal to send a position of affairs with Bootan in the following 
Mission. ^ ... 

words* :—“ I am myself inclined to think that it 

“ is almost unreasonable to expect any satisfaction from the Deb Raja, 
“ and that though, for some purposes, it may be a useful fiction to 
“ assume that we arc in correspondence with him and nothing else, 
“ nothing short of our having a European functionary permanently 
“ stationed at the Court of the Deb could give assurance of our com- 
“ munioations reaching him. • 

“ The Pillos are supposed to divide the Government of Bootan 
“ betw'cen them, and in most instances, probably dispose themselves, in 
“ the name of the Deb Raja, of such of the references made by us to 
“ that Authority as fall into their hands. 

“ Hut this is not all, for as the Pillos usurp the authority of the Deb 
“ so in turn their anthqrity is encroached upon by the Zimpoons or 
“ Soubahs ; as was long ago observed, ' it is in the power of the Eron- 
tier Officers not only to intercept any communication which might 
‘‘ be addressed to the Deb Raja complaining of their conduct, but so 
“ to misrepresent the circumstances that had actually occurred as fo 
“ make that appear an aggression against their Government which was 
“ really an injury to ours.’ Our communications wi|:h the Bootan 
“ Government are transmitted either through the Dewangari Raja, or 
“ else the Banska Dooar Soubah, and I suspect that it is no unusual 
“ occurrence for these functionaries to, open our letters, and answer 
“ them themselves in the name of the Deb Raja. ^ 

“ If the Government dre still reluctant to enter upon the occupation 
“ of the Bengal Dooars, beginning with Jelpaish, as provided in the 


* Letter No. 7Ci, dated 12th November 1801, paragraphs i, 5, 0, 7, and 8. 
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“ Despatch of the Government of India, No. 1603 of the 14th Ajiril 
“ 1857, to which I refcrredin my letter No. 60 of the 21st August, and 
“ desire ‘that the Bootan Government should have yet another oppor- 
“ tunity of making reparation for past offenees, fend establishing their 
“ friendly relations with us on a securer basis than they are at present, 
“ it might be well to consider whether it could be afforded in any more 
“ satisfactory or certain way than by the deputation of a Mission to the 
“ Deb and Dhurma Rajas at Tassisudon. 

“ It must be remembered that nothing could exceed the distinction, 
“ and marked respdft and attention to all its wants, with which Captain 
“ Pemberton’s Mission was everywhere received, and which were 
“ cotitinued during the entire period of its stay in Bootan;'and I see 
“ no i-cason to supjiosc that a sindlar Mission would nu'ct with a 
“ dilferent reception now, while, if successful, it might terminate in the 
“ establishment of a permanent Agent at the Bootan Court, and such 
“ an Agency would be the best instrument for paving the way for 
“ friendly intercourse with Lassa.” 

In forwarding this letter* to the Government of India, the 
Lieutenant-Governor observed that “ some course of action of a decided 
•“ character must be taken. Of tbe tw'o courses suggested by Major 
“ Hopkinson, namely, the occupation of a portion of the Bootancse 'IVrri- 
“ tory, or the sending of a Mission to Boetant and constituting a per- 
“ manent Agency at the Court of the Deb Raja, the latter seems to the 
“ Lieutenant-Governor the more advisable. Indeed in the state of 
“ things represented by the Agent, unless it w'cre resolved to treat the 
“ central Bootan Government as non-existent, he does not see that any 
“ other course would be of permanent advantage. 

“ It does not seem to the Lieutenant-Govcr/ior that the Governor 
“ General’s permanent Agent in Bootan should be necessarily a 
“ European, if a permanent European Agent be objected to. A Native 
“ Vakeel by whose agency the actual transmission to the ruling power* 
“ the representations made by the British Government could be 
“ secured would be of great service. 

“ With reference to the Darlingcote Soubah’s application for an 
“ interview with the Superintendent of Darjeeling, referred to in the 
“third paragraph of Major Hopkinson’s letter of the IPth ultimo, 
“ Dr. Campbell has been instructq,d to recommend the Soubah to address 
“ the Governor General’s Agent on political matters.” Lord Canning’s 
general concurrence in this view was communicated to the Bengal 
Government in Colonel Durand’s letter No. 55, dated 23rd of January 

* Letter No. 186, dated llth December 1861, parngvupbs i, 5, and 6. 
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1862 :—“ His Excellenoy in Council desires me to state that it is very 
„ . j “ expedient that a Mission should he sent to Boo- 

to send a Mission to “ tan to explain what our demands are, and what 
-we shall do if they are not conceded, and to 
" make our eng;agement with Sikhim clearly understood by the Boo- 
“teahs. But Tlis Ex'iellency in'CouncU is doubtful as to placing an 
“ Agent in Bootan, and it will be better to leave this question to be 
“ decided after the resiilt of the Mission is known. Captain Ilopkinson 
” should be required to state what arrangements he will consider neccs- 
" sary for the security of the Mission.” 

But whil.st thi.s correspondence regarding the deputation of a Mission 
to Bootan was still going on, the Governor Gene¬ 
ral’s Agent reported further Bootcah outrages. 
A number of Bootanese of Blndka Dooar, heade d by the Bootan Fron¬ 
tier official in person, carried olf two women and four men from Cooch 
Behar, plundering a large amount of property ; tlic Baja sent a few 
Sepoys after the marauders, but the Booteahs fired arrows at them and 
wounded one man. The llaja of iSidlec was also reported at the same 
time to have been guilty of several acts of opjiression. He in one case 
carried off eighteen buffaloes belonging to a man named Birnarain, and 
when asked by the Deputy Commissioner to restore,them, he insolently 
replied that they had strtiyed and damaged crops, and he had therefore 
sold ten of them and the remaining eight had died. Another outrage 
reported on the same occasion wais the kidnapping of eight British sub¬ 
jects by a Booteah official named Jawlea. Ilcrt!, then, were three gross 
outrages committed in one single month on various parts of the Fron¬ 
tier, any one of which if taken alone was sufficient to constitute a casus 
belli on satisfaction on reparation being refused. On the 8rd of January 
1862 the Bootanese, on the pretence that it was through the misconduct 
of the Sikhimese that they had lost Fallacottah, sent sixty armed men 
who were said to be acting under the orders of the Darlingcote Jungpen 
into Sikhim ; th»y seized and carried off' thirteen men and women, sc^b- 
jects of Sikhim, and cattle of the value of Rupees 495. The men and 
women were believed to be sold into slavery. In the following month 
the Aget»t to the Governor General reported further aggressions. About 
fifty or sixty armed Booteahs forcibly entered the house of Peda Doss 
of Mandhas Bhoosa at night, plundered his property, and wounded him. 
Again four Sepf)ys and a Havildar of Cooch Behar were attacked and 
wounded by about 400 Booteahs, and one man, named Ishwaree Pandy, 
was carried away. The Cooch Behar Raja, hearing that the Booteahs 
had arranged to offer up the Sepoy a sacrifice to iheir god Mahakul, 
sent a few Sepoys to release him; he was traced to the house of the 
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Booteah Frontier Officer, whose men fired on the advancing party. The 
fire beimg returned and #nie of the Booteahs being w'oundcd, the 
Booteahs, according to their usual practice, throw away their arms and 
fled. Ishwaree was found in irons, and released. • Tlie Gooch Behar Raja 
complained that owing to the aggressive conduct of the Bootaflese the 
Talooks of Gooch Behar adjoining*Bootan would “ probably be soon 
“ deserted,” and he claimed l^dtish protection under the Treaty of 1773. 
It was determined to send two Gompanies of Infantry to protect him, 
but as the rains were approaching, and no further incursions were expected 
at that time of the year, the Gooch Behar Raja ultimately came 
to the conclusion that there ivas no necessity to send these men into 

. , his Territorv. But though the Gooch Behar Pron- 

Darjeelmg tnreatenea. . , 

tier was quiet, the Frontier of Ruugpore and Dar¬ 
jeeling was very much the reverse. Information was received from 
four distinct sources of an intended attack on Darjeeling. Insolent 
demands for the 4mbarec revenue were made by the Darlingcote .Tung- 
peu, and a considerable force of Booteahs was marched to the Ruugpore 
Frontier, and simultaneously arrangements were made for crossing the 
Teesta for the purpose of attacking Darjeeling. 
Troops moved up to Gorniianies of 11. M.^s 38th Regiment and a 

Wing of the 10th Native Infantry were moved up 
to the Frontier, and outposts were pushed fol^vard from the Regiment 
at Julpigooree. The result of this was that the Bootanese immediately 
returned to their homes. The Moiuagooree Jungpen wrote to the 
Deputy Magistrate of J nlpigooree, asking him to meet him, as he wished 
to give up for punishment certain British subjects who had been taken 
prisoners by him in consequence of their making war against Bootan. 
It turned out that three of these men were carried off when employed 
in grazing their cattle ; tlie fourtli was a merchant who had to pass 
along the Frontier whilst going from one place to another in British, 
Territoiy. The Soubah had clearly no intention of giving the men up ; 
hej.endeavoureil to make a bargain by them for the’surrender of an 
enemy of hw, who, he declared, had taken refuge in our Territory, and 
eventually retailed them and went off to his Fort; these men are still 
prisoners in Bootan. The Soubah also admitted having in his posses¬ 
sion elephants belonging to British subjects. The 
Dasoription of Dooars. Magistrate penetrated a short way across 

the Boot^i Frontier, and thus describes the state of the Dooars ;*— 
“ One day I penetrated into the interior a distance of about ten miles ; 
" the country was perfectly desolate. 1 passed through some villages 


• Letter No. 38, rinted 14th Miituh ISOJ, paregiaphs 3, 1, and 6. 
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“ where there was not a soul to be seen; they had seemingly been 
“ deserted some months previously. The^lomestic fowls left by the 
“ inhabitants had beeome wild ; some were perched on the choppers* 
“ of the huts and flew tiway at my approach, and others feeding in the 
“ deserted court-yard ran cackling into the huts for shelter. In one 
“ busteet 1 saw two men and a w'oman with a child; they all seemed to 
“ be starving; they occupied two or three miserable huts, and told me 
“ that the inhabitants had mostly all fled, about three months ago, at 
“ the approach of the Bootanese soldiers who had come to levy some 
“ extraordinary tax in kind. The people fled witli their goods and chat- 
tels ; some were seized and decapitated, others impressed as coolies or 
“ labourers and taken away to the Hills, and the rest escaped as they 
“ best could into the jungles. The two men who told me of all this 
“said they had been spared in consequence of their extreme poverty, 
“ and they had moreover been ordered to remain in the deserted vil- 
“ lage to guard a clump of a few betelnut trees about a quarter of a 
“ mile distant. 'I'hcsc poor people were picking the stray grains of rice 
“ out of a heap of husks when 1 rode up to them (about 2 r. m.) ; they 
“ had been at this w'ork since the morning, and had each collected 
“about a handful. 1 asked them if they had nothing else; they, 
“ said no ■’ they supported themselves by collecting alms from the 
“market people at a hiU some live miles away, which was held every 
“ third day ; but even this resource had failed them, as the hut had been 
“for some cause or other interrupted. 1 gave them a trifle, and went 
“ away. 

“ 1 observed that the people on the Bootan side of the border, as 
“ far as 1 peneti-ated into the interior, were all Bengallees ; there w ere 
“ both Hindoos and ..Mahomedans ; the former divided into various 
“castes, the lowest of which was the MorJ/; but they were all in every 
“ respect totally distinct from the Bootanese, and assimilated'elosely 
“ to, if they were not indeed identical with, the various castes on our 
“ side and in (i!(t'oeh Behar. The language they spoke was BcngalV^e, 

“ the idiom being even the same as that prevalent in the neighl)oiirhood 
“ of Julpigooree, Patgong, &c. I must in this however except the 
“ Mech caste, who speak a rough coarse sort of Bengallcc peculiar to 
“ themselves. 

“ The soil is said to be very pi-odigdive, but there is not a thousandth 
“ part of the land under cultivation : it is overrun with jungle. Vast 
“ tracts arc covered with'wild cardamum, growing dense and high, so 
“ high as to qvertop me standing in the howdah; these tracts are the „ 
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“haunts of the rhinoceros, of which there must Iiare been hundreds, 
“ as indicated by the nui^jerous fresh foot-prints of these beasts in tlie 
“ rich, dark, Joamy soil. There were numerous streams meandering 
“ silently through these enormous tracts of lu.uiriant jungle. Here and 
“ there tire had passed through it and cleared it thoroughly of everv- 
“ thing j there was hardly a bird* to be seen, and for the time it was 
“ the very picture of desolation; its tenants, the wild beasts, (rhiuo- 
“ ceroses, tigers, hogs, deer, bears, &c.,) had all taken flight. This shows 
“ how easily the land miglit be cleared and reclaimed. There were also 
“ some tracts of forest-jungle with an undergrowth of long grass, 
“ which only required a little fire to disclose the rich soil it had 
“ usurped. What splendid cotton land might not be found in all that 
“ deserted waste ! A few thousand ploughmen would very soon reclaim 
“ every culturablc aero of it.’’ The Deputy Magistrate gives the 
following brief statement of the result of his negoeiations with the 
Soubali* :—“ The Soubah has by his own showing four British sub- 
“ jeets in confinement, whom he accuses of having made war against 
“ him. lie oflercd to hand over these men to me, with proofs of their 
“ guilt, if T would grant him an interview. I proceeded to the 
“ border and granted him the intijrview, but ho neither delivered up the 
“ men, nor did he furnish a tittle of evidence against them ; on the 
“ contrary, he requested me to seize a lot of»other men, on a similar 
“ acTuisation, against whom there was no evidence, and he now reiterates 
“ that request, and wishes me, moreover, to punish them in antieijiation 
“ of his furnishing evidence of their guilt. The men he has in confinc- 
“ incut may or may not be guilty of the offence imputed to them, and 
“ I fear that I was invited to the interview by the Houbah under the 
“ chance of my being prevailed u])on to seize ;ind summarily punish, 
“ under his bare accusation (or that of his Mookce), all the other men 
“ named in the list, and that he had in reality no intention of deliver- 
“ ing up his prisoners. These four unfortunates, if they have not 
'(.been already put to death, arc, I fear, doomed. 1 do not believe the 
“ Soubah over dreamt of giving them up, as he never alludes to them 
“ now, althouglj in every letter I have written to him I have demanded 
“ them of him and assured him of ray desire to have them punished 
“ severely in the event of their guilt being established. I have done 
“ all 1 could in the way of perspasion without avail. I have exhausted 
“ cvei'y ilfi'ort to induce the Soubah to listen to reason; but I find that 
“ he is not a whit better than his predece’ssors, and, under the evil 
“ influence of his Mookec, 1 am led to expect that he will prove a very 


Letter No. 16, elated 24tli March 18C2, paragraph 3. 
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“ troublesome neighbour. I do not fear that he will attempt to invade 
“ our Territory, but I fear cattle and elephant stealing and dacoities 
“ will increase on our side of the border. I await further .instructions.” 

22. At the very tyne that these outrages were almost daily being 

committed on the Frontier, an Officer of some 
to Gow^atty”*^” rank was dcpilted by the Deb Raja to receive the 

rent of the Assam Dboars. This man, who had 
on several ocefasions be'en sent to Gowhatty by the Bootanese without 
any satisfactory result, was the bearer of letters saying that the 10,000 
Rupees paid as composition money was insufficient to cover the cost of 
the religious ceremonies to wdiich it was devoted, and a further sum of 
Rupees 2,000 or 3,000 was therefore asked for ; the Deb added, “ our 
“ people have never given you such troubles as I hear the Abors and 
“ other Hill tribes have given, and for the future peaceful conduct of 
“ our men, if you want an agreement from us, the Durpun Raja, being 
“ my Deputy, shall execute that business for me.'’"’ The Bootanese 
Envoy had the eflrontery to declare that our complaints had never 
reached the Deb and Dhurrna Rajas, but that what went on on the 
Frontiers was concealed from the Rajas, though he docs not appear to 
have gone so far as to declare the replies sent by tlie Rajas to be 
forgeries. The Agent communicated to him the intention of Govern¬ 
ment to depute an Envoy to Bootan, and “ he seemed to like the idea, 
“ and volunteered to make the Mission comfortable if they came; that 
“ he would come and meet them, bringing all sorts of provisions with 
” him, and treat them as well as we had treated him.” The Agent, 
having been directed to report what arrangements would be necessary 
for the proposed Mission, suggested that the intention of Government 
should be formally announced, that it should be ready to leave Assam 
by the 15tli of November, and that the Escort should consist of thirty 
to fifty men. 

23. In July 18C2 a messenger, named Mokundo Sing, was dis- 

patched from Assam to the Court.of the Raj^s 

Messenger dispatched Qf Bootan with letters announcing tlte intention 
to tlie Durbar. 

of the Governor General to send an Envoy “to 
confer with them regarding such matters as require explanation and 
“ settlement” between the Government of India and themselves, asking 
them to say by what route the Missipn should enter the country, and 
requesting them to issue the necessary orders for the proper ^reception 
of the Envoy on his way to their Court, and to depute Officers of 
proper rank to^ accompany him and see that his wants were attended 
to. On the 11th October 1862 the Lieutenant-Governor, in conse¬ 
quence of the delay in the return of the messenger, suggested to the 
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Government of India that “the Mission should be organized on a scale 
“ calculated to impress the Court with the importance which the 
“ British Gevernraent attaches to the estahlislimcnt of clear and 
“ decisive relations with the Government of Bootanj and the adoption 
“ of some means whereby the present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
“ on the Frontier may he put a stop to, and that the mutual rendition 
“ of persons charged with the commission of heinous crimes may he 
“ secured.”* “Tlie Mission should, in the Licutenant-Gover,nor’s 
“ opinion, proceed from Darjeeling across the Teesta into Bootan, 
“ and marcli direct by the best and shortest route to Tassisudon, or 
“ to Fanukka, if the Court has not left its winter quarters by the time 
“ that the Mission arrives there. There are political considerations 
“ which make this route ])rcferal)le to the one followed by either Turner 
“or Pcmljcrton, and the IMissiori, by organizing its owm means of 
“ transport on the TIdls, would be entirely independent of the 
“ Bootanese Authorities. Previous IMissions have been exposed to 
“ great delay from the difficulties of obtaining carriage-transport 
“ thrown in their way by the Frontier Officers of Bootan. In rcturn- 
“ ing, the Mission might take either the same road or any other 
“ that may aiqiear pr('ferablc. A special messenger should, as soon as 
“ possible, be dispatched from Darjeeling bearing letters to the Deb 
“ and Dhurma Rajas from the Vieerow ansi Governor General, as in 
“ 1837, announcing the appointment of the Envoy by name, and 
“ metitioning the route by which he will go, and the probable date 
“of his departure from Darjeeling, wbieh should not be later than the 
“25th December. The Envoy should, of course, be furnished with 
“ formal credentials, and should take with him handsome and suitable 
“ presents for the Deb and Dhurma Rajas andkhe principal Officers of 
“ the Court.” The Government of India were, however, of opinion, 
that the selection of a route having been left to the Bootanese, some 
inconvenience might arise if their reply w^as anticipated, and a route 
chosen of wliie.h they might not approve, and it wai therefore thought 
better to await the return of the messenger. 

24. On tjlie 26th November the Lieutenant-Goveimor again 
addressed the Government of India, pointing out that, though a messenger 
had been dispatched with letters five months before, nothing had been 
heard of him since he left Chgrrung, and it appeared to His Honor 
that the 'lime had arrived for further action. The Lieutenant-Governor 
had received an undertaking from Cheeboo Lama to send a letter to 
Poonakh and procure a reply in twenty-four days, and^he thought that 


* Letter Ko. 2104, dated 1U1> October 1862, paragraplis 6 and 7. 
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the offer should be accepted. His Honor considered* that it was a 
“ mistake to address a Government constituted like that of Bofttau iu 
“ hesitating and uncertain terms. His Honor would 4eave to that 
“ Government nothing beyond the choice of ivcciving or refusing to 
“receive the Mission. The point from wliich the country is to be 
“ entered, and the roTite which it should take, should be decided by the 
“ Government of India with reference to its own convenience.’^ It was 
added 

“For the reasons stated in my letter No. 2101, dated the 11th 
“October last, and because the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied tliat, 
“judging from tlie past, the only chance of success which the Mission 
“ will have' is in its absolute independence of the Bootan Authorities 
“ for the supply of carriage, Ilis Honor thinks the route vid Darjeeling 
“ and Darlingcote should be determined on. 

“ As the cold season is advancing, and as it is desirable that the 
“ Mission should return before the setting in of the rainy season, no 
“time should, I am to observe, be lost-in dispatching the sc(;ond letter 
“ to the Bootan Government, it that course should be apjiroved by the 
“ Governor General iu Council; and, pending the reeinjit of a reply, 
“ all preparations for the Expedition should be made so that the 
“ Mission may start as soon as a reply is received.” 

In the beginning of lUeccmber Mokundo Sing returned; he had 
been delayed on his journey by the Frontier OfIi(;crs. He seems to 
have reached Poonakh from Chen ung in seven marches; all his wants were 
supplied whilst at Poonakh, but otherwise his recejition was not very 
friendly. Mokundo Sing brought back a letter from the Deb Raja which 
was as usual evasive and contradictory. In the first part of the lett(>r 
l(,e said, “ you ask for an interview; that is 

Eeply of Bootan « trood; I want to speak to you about the Do< 3 ars 
Government. , , i ■ i . 

but further on, he said,—after acknowledging that 

he had received constant complaints from us of the misconduct of the 

Booteahs on the* border,—“ with regard to the quasrels of the 

“ Frontier Authorities, they are not important enough to !«; heard by 

“ the Dhurma Raja, and if your Sahibs do the same, the East India 

“ Company also should not listen to them either,” winch shows how 

little the higher Authorities in Bootan care for the breaches of treaty 

committed by their subordinates. The,Deb Raja concluded by saying, 

“ you want an interview, but now it would be attended wiih much 

“ trouble owing to the cold, and bad state of the roads; moreover, 

“ the Dhurma Raja does not wish such an interview. If you want to 


* Letter No. 2607, dated 20tli NoveniLer 1802, para^^raplw 6, 6, and 7. 
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'' come for the settlement of any quarrel, I have not informed the 
“ Dhurma that such is the case. I had minded to send Zinkaffs to you, 

“ with your men, for the adjustment of quarrel, but on account of the heat 
“ I cannot do so now. Afterwards, in the monWi of Magh, I shall send 
“ over two or three Zinkaflfs to you, who will settle disputes according 
“ to our order.’’' The Lieutenant-Gbvcrnor strongly recommended that, 
instead of waiting for these ZTuikaffs, the Mission should bo dispatched 
as proposed, as being the only way in which the disputes between the 
two Governments could be satisfactorily settled, or their future 
relations adjvisted. The Government of India, however, thought that, 
considering the advanced state of the cold season, and the fact of the 
Bootan Government liaving been asked to select a route for the 
Mission, it was better to w^ait and hear what the promised Zinkaffs 
had to say. No Zinkaffs ever came, however, and Officers of the 
usual rank even were not sent for the Assam Dooar compensation money, 
or with letters from the Deb and Dhurma Rajas; mere Zinkaffs, or 
common messengers, came for this purpose from the Tongso Penlow. 
The conduct of the Bootanese in sending a most evasive rcjdy to the 
letter of the Agent to the Governor General, and in not sending the 
, promised messengers, warranted the British Government, in the opinion 
of His Excellency the Governor General, in taking such measures as it 
might deem necessary for putting its relation* witli Bootan on a more 
satisfactory footing, and in dispatching a Mission by the most conve¬ 
nient route. His Excellency was accordingly pleased to select me as 
Envoy. I was directed to hold myself in 
Appointment of Envoy, readiness to proceed to the Court of the Deb and 

Dhurma Rajas in the ensuing cold season, and the Bengal Government 
was instructed to make arrangements for the dis|j;itch of letters, iu the 
name of the Lieutenant-Governor, to tlic Deb and Dlmr ua Rajas by 
the earliest opportunity, to prepare them for the reception of an Envoy 
from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General. The instruc¬ 
tions of the Governor General were communicated io me in Colonel 
Durand’s letter No. 49-'l, dated the 11 th August 
1863, and it will perhaps be convenient to 
transcribe them'll ere at length :— 

“ Outrages, extending over a series of years, which have been com- 
" mitted by subjects of the Bootqn Government within British Territory 
” and the»Territories of the Rajas of Cooch Bohar and Sikhim, have 
“ rendered it necessary that measures should be taken to revise and im- 
“ prove the relations existing between the British Government and 
“ Bootan. For this purpose His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
" General has determined, in the ensuing cold weather, to send a special 


Instructions. * 
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" Mission to the Bootan Court, and has appointed yon to conduct the 
" Mission. Credentials and suitable presents for the Deb and •Dhumia 
" Bajas will be furnished when the arrangements for the organization of 
“ the Mission are further advanced. In the mean time, you will receive 
from the Bengal Government copies of all the correspondence 
" regarding the outrages committed by the Bootcahs, with wliich you 
“ will make yourself familiar. The Bengal Government will also fur- 
"nish you with all information in their possession regarding the 
" country of Bootan, and of a general kind which may be useful to 
“you in the prosecution of the Mission. In your negociutions for 
“accomplishing the special objects of the Mission you will be guided 
“ by the follon ing general instructions, full discretion being left to'you 
“ in matters of detail. 

“ 2. Your first duty will be to explain clearly and distinctly, 
" but in a friendly and conciliatory spirit, to the Bootan Government, 
“ the circumstances which rendered it necessary for the British Govern- 
“ ment to occupy Ambaree Fallacottah and to withhold its revenues. 
“You will explain that the Government has no intention of occupying 
“that Territory longer than the Bootan Government, by refusing com- 
“ pliance with its just demands, renders such occupation necessary. 
“ This explanation will be accompanied by a demand for the surrender 
“ of all captives, and the resttoration of all property carried off from 
“ British Territory or the Territories of the Bajas of Sikhim and 
“ Cooch Behar and now detained in Bootan, of which, in communi- 
“ cation with the Bengal Government, you will make as accurate a 
“ list as possible. 

“ 3. Unless these demands be fully complied with, the British 
“ Government will not relinquish possession of Ambaree Fallacottah. 
“ But if the Bootan Government manifest a dcsii-e to do substantial 
“ justice, you wdll inform the Deb and Dhurma Bajas that, while rctain- 
“ ing the management of the district, the British Government will pay 
“ an annual sum of Bupces 2,000, or such sum as may be equal to 
“ one-third of the net icveuucs, in the same manner as i# done with 
“ the Assam Dooars, on condition of the Bootan Government restrain- 
“ ing its subjects from future aggressions on British Territory or States 
“ under the protection of the British Government, and of their giving 
“ prompt redress for injuries which piay be inflicted on the British 
“ Government in defiance of their commands. 0 

“ 4. From the correspondence which will be furnished to you by 
“ the Bengal ,Government, you will perceive that the Bootanese 
Authorities complain of aggressions on the part of British subjects 
“ and the inhabitants of Cooch Behar. You will request the Deb and 
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" Phurma Rajas to furnish you with details of the specific acts of 
“ aggression complained of, and with reasonable proof of their coin- 
“ mission, and.you will offer to inquire into these cases if the Bootan 
“ Government wish it, and to give such redress as the circumstances of 
“ the case may call for. 

“ 5. You will next proceed tb endeavour to effect some satisfac- 
“ tory arrangement for the rendition of criminals, by the British and 
Bootau Governments respectively, who may* hercaftot be guilty of 
" crimes within the Territories of either Government. On this point 
" your negociations will have to lie conducted with the greatest care. 
“ You must bear in mind that from the inequality of the state of 
“ civilization, and the administration of justice, in the British posscs- 
“ sions and in Bootan, there can be no system of strict reciprocity 
“ between the two Governments. There arc no securities for fair and 
“ impartial trial in Bootan, such as exist under British laws. More- 
“ over, while the procedure of the British Government in the rendition 
“ of criminals is limited and defined by Act VII. of 1854, the laws 
“ of Bootan probably impose no restrictions upon the executive 
Authoi’ity in that country. 

• “G. The crimes for which it will be proper to arrange for the 
“ surrender of offenders are those specified in Act YII. of 1854. The 
“ British Government will be quite prcpai;cd ^o surrender, under the 
“ provisions of that Act, Bootanese sulijccts who may take refuge in 
“ the British dominions, provided the Bootan Government will surren- 
“ der British refugee criminals on the submission to the Bootan 
“ Government of such evidence of their guilt as may be satisfactory to 
“ the local Courts of the district in which the olfcnce was committed. 
“ It would be well, also, if you could prevail on the Bootan Govern- 
“ ment to surrender for trial by British Courts any of their subjects 
who may commit within British Territories any of the heinous 
” offences specified in Act VII. of 1851. On this point you may meet* 
with much jlilliculty and opposition. But the Vicejoy and Governor 
“ General is not without hope that, by judicious negociatiou and expla- 
" nation of the just and impartial principles which regulate the 
" proceedings of'British Courts, objections to the surrender of such 
" offenders may be overcome. The British Government will have 
“ reason to congratulate you if such a provision can be secured. 

“'7. ^With regard to the Raja of Sikhim, you will 2rerceive that 
" by Article XVII. of the Treaty of 18G1, of which a copy is herewith 
" forwarded to you, the Raja, engages to abstain from any acts of 
" aggression or hostility against any of the neighbouring States which 
" are Allies of the British Government, and to refer all disputes or 
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" questions with such States to the arbitration of the British G overn- 
“ ment. The Raja of Cooch Behar is by his engagement subject to 
“ the British Government, and as such is restrained, from acts of 
“ aggression or retaliation without the consent of the British Govern- 
“ ment. You will fully explain to the Bootan Government the posi- 
“ tion in which these two protected and dependent States are placed ; 
“ that any aggressions on these States will be considered by tlie British 
“ Governmeiit as untl’icndly acts on the part of the Bootancse ; and 
“ that it will be proper for the Bootan Government to refer to the 
“ British Government any questions or disputes with these States, 
“ which the British Government will always settle in such manner as 
“ justice may require. 

“ 8. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General has doubts 
“ of the propriety of placing an Agent, more especially a Native 
“Agent, of the British Government in Bootan. This question can 
“ best be decided after the result of the IMission is known. But you 
“ will arrange with the Bootan Government for permission to the 
“ British Government to appoint an Agent hereafter if it should see 
“ fit, and also to depute from time to time a Mission to the Bootan 
“ Government to deal with that Government directly regarding any, 
“ question that may be pending. 

“ 9. You will further qiideavour to secure free commerce between 
“ the subjects of the British and Bootan Governments, and protection 
“ to travellei’s and merchants. But negoeiatiotis on this subject must 
“ be kept in entire subordination to the main political objects of the 
“ Mission as above described, and you will abstain from pressing them 
“ if you find that they will interfere with, or hinder you from securing, 
“ the main objects for which you are deputed to the Bootan Court. 

“ 10. It will be the duty of the Mission to obtain all the 
“information available respecting the nature, population, and re- 
' “ sources of the country which it will traverse. To assist you in 
“ this, one or ijrore Officers with special scientific attainments, or 
“ othci'wise duly qualified, will be attached to the Mission in subordina- 
“ tion to you. Full instructions regarding the constitution of the Mis- 
“ sion and its Escort have been transmitted to the Befigal Government. 
“ Your reports, and any letters which you may have occasion to write 
“ after the Mission has started, will be addressed direct to the Secretary 
“ to the Government of India with ’His Excellency the \^iceroy and 
“ Governor General. • 

“11. You will endeavour to secure the record of the results of your 
“ Mission in the form of a Treaty. A draft of such a Treaty as His 
“ Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General would desire you to 
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“ negociate is enclosed. In the main principles you will be limited by the 
“ instructions contained in this letter, but in all minor matters of detail 
"you will be .guided by our own discretion and judgment and a regard 
"for the interests of the British Government# On the success with 
" which you may conduct these negociations to a conclusion will depend 
" the credit which will attach to yoif, and the degree in which your ser- 
" vices on this Mission will be appreciated by the British Government.” 

A copy of the draft Treaty will be fouild in the’ Appendix to 
Draft Treaty. this Report. 

Further instructions were conveyed to me in Colonel Durand's letter 
No. 643, dated the 25th September, viz. :— 

, " In continuation of my letter No. 493, dated 11th August, I am 
" directed by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
“ Governor General to communicate to you the 
“ following additional instructions for your guidance 
" in the Mission on which you are to be deputed to Bootan. 

" The Ilon'blo the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has been 
" requested to make the necessary arrangements for an Escort for the 
" Mission, and on all matters relating to the Escort you should com- 
" municato with him. It will be the duty of the Officer who commands 
"the Escort, and who will bo selected hereafter by His Excellency the 
“ Viceroy, in addition to his duties as Qomrpandant, to make rough 
" sketches and surveys of the route which the IMission will follow, to 
“ report on its practicability for Troops, and to take notes of any fortified 
" posts which the Mission may pass. 

" His Excellency has selected Dr. Simpson to be the Medical Officer 
" attached to the Mission. It will be his duty, besides giving medical 
" advice to yourself and the Escort, to assist you in obtaining infonna- 
" tion as to the nature, jjopulation, and rcsoui'ces of the country, and be 
" will report generally on its natural productions, and on matters of 
" scientific interest. • 

" A sum^ of Rupees 10,000 will bo placed at yovir disposal fer the 
" purchase of such presents for the Deb and Dhurma Rajas, and the officials 
" of the Bootan Court, as you may deem to be most suitable. You will, 
"however, furnfth to this Office a list of the articles which you maypur- 
" chase for presentation. On arrival at the Court of Bootan you will 
" present to the Deb and Dhurma Rajas the credentials with which you 
“have already been furnished, and deliver the accompanying letters, 
'' together with the gifts on the part of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
" Governor General, after which you will proceed to endeavour to carry 
" out the important political measures for the accomplislfment of which 
“ you are deputed. 
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'' The demands of the British Government, as contained in the draft 
"Treaty and the letter of instructions of the 11th August, with which 
“you have been furnished, are so just and moderate that His Excellency 
“ is unwilling to suppose that, with the wide discretion in minor matters 
“which has been left to you, you will have much difficulty in obtaining 
“ the assent of the Bootau Govcrilment to them. But in the event of 
“the Bootan Government refusing'to do substantial justice, and to 
“ accede to thfe main plinciplos of what you have been instructed to 
“ stipulate, you will withdraw from Bootan, and inform the Bootan 
“ Government that it must not bo surprised if, on learning the failure of 
“ its Mission to obtain reasonable satisfaction, tho British Government 
“ decide that Ambareo Fallacottah shall be permanently annexed to the 
“ British dominions, and that in the event of future aggressions, either 
“ within British Territories or the Territories of the Rajas of Sikhim and 
“ Gooch Behar, the British Government will adopt such measures as 
“ under tho circumstances may be doomed necessary for the protection 
“ of its own subjects and Territory, and the subjects and Territory of 
“ its subordinate Allies. In such event, also, you will decline to accept 
“ any return presents which the Bootan Government may offer for the 
“ acceptance of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General.” 

25. On the 10th September letters were addressed by the Lieute- 


Dnrbar told of tlio in¬ 
tended dispatch of the 
mission. 


naijt-Governor to the Dob and Dhurma Rajas res¬ 
pectively, announcing the intention of the Gover¬ 
nor General to send an Envoy to their Court after 


the close of the rainy season, with letters and pre¬ 
sents from the Governor General, for the purpose of adjusting certain 
matters in dispute between the two Governments, and of communi¬ 


cating to their Highnesses the sincere wish of the Government of India to 
maintain friendship between the two Governments. The Rajas were 
requested to depute some Officer of high rank to meet the Mission on 


•the banks of the Teesta, and to conduct them to their presence. 
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PART II. 


26. In the beginning of Novefiiber I an-ived at Darjeeling, and 

commenced to organize the Establishment and 
Arrive at Darjeeling*. , • 4 • 

carriage of the Mission. No reply having been 

received from the Deb ajid Dlmrma Uajas, I again addressed them on 
the 10th of November, intimating my appointment and announcing my 
arrival at Darjeeling, and requesting that the Soubah of Darlingcote 
might bo directed to meet me on tlie Frontier, or be directed to send 
suitable persons to do so, and that he might also be ordered to have 
some coolies ready to carry on the baggage of the Camp. I added that 
if they did not do this I should be compelled to report to my Government 
that no ari’angemonts had been made, and their neglect would be con¬ 
sidered a breach of friendship. Shortly after despatching this letter it 
came to my knowledge that, in point of fact, there was then no recognized 
Government in Bootan. The whole country was in a state of anarchy 
,and confusion, owing to a rebellion which had broken out some months 
previously. The G overnor of the Castle of Poonakh, the winter residence 
of the Government, had obtained from the .Deb. Raja the promise that 
if he assisted him in an impending crisis he should be rewarded by the 
appointment of his brother to the office of Jungpon, or Governor of the 
Fort of Angdu-Forung, a much coveted situation. The crisis having 
been tided over, the Deb forgot his promise and appointed a follower of 
his own to the office. This gave the Jungpen of Poonakh great 
offence, and when the Court, in the usual cours^e, went to Poopj|th 
Castle for the summer the Governor admitted all the Lama’s and the 
Deb’s retinue, but closed the gates against the Deb himself. The 
Jungpen put forward some nominee of his own to the office of Deb;’ 
the cause of {he deposed Deb was taken up by the»Paro Penlow, or 
Governor of West Bootan, and the rebels were compelled to call in the 
Tongso Penlow, or Governor of East Bootan, to their assistance. The 
ex-Deb fled to Tassishujung, the winter palace of the Court, where he 
was besieged by the Tongso Penlow, and all the Amla except the Pare 
Penlow and a few of his subordinate Chiefs. The besiegers managed to 
cut off thej supply of water from the Fort, and hit upon the happy 
expedient of obtaining all the money of the besifeged by allowing them to 
take water unmolested three times a week on payment of a sum of 300 
Rupees on each occasion. The funds of the garrison were soon 
exhausted, and they were compelled by thirst to surrender; the Deb was 
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allowed to retire into obscurity in the monastery of Simtoka, where we 
still found him on passing that place. Whilst this rebellion was raging 
at head-quarters, a lesser fight was going on in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of our Frontio?. The Jungpon or Soubah of Darlingcote had 
originally been a follower of one of the Amla who was a leading 
character in the rebellion, but officially he was subordinate to the Paro 
Penlow; the latter officer was determined to supersede his disloyal 
subordinate, abd sent ahother official to take his place. Tlio Jungpen 
refused to obey the order, or surrender the Fprt. A force was sent to 
compel him, and the Fort was besieged for several months, but without 
success, and the besiegers only withdrew on our intention to visit 
Darlingcote becoming known. I reported these complications to C^o^.)ern- 
ment in my letter of the 10th Novenibcr, and expressed apprehension 
lest they should impede the progress of the Mission. I at the same 
time expressed my willingness to proceed, provided that the nominal 
head of the Government was disposed to receive me. The Jungpen of 
Darlingcote sent me several messengers on different occasions, assuring 
me that the delay of the Bootan Government to make arrangements for 
my reception, or to reply to the letters of the Governor General, was 
attributable simply to the disorganized state of the country, and not to 
any unwillingness to receive a representative of the British Government; 
he entreated me to remain patiently for a reply, and assured me that he 
would give me every assistance in his power. I’owards the end of 
November he sent to say that he wished to have 
visufeSoo interview with Cheeboo Lama on 1 ho Frontier, 

and explain to him exactly how matters stood at 
the Durbar. I sent the Lama to meet him at the Teosta, and they had 
a Inference which lasted some days. He evidently wished us to enter 
into negociations with him; he was very friendlj"-, asked mo to delay my 
advance for a short time longer in hopes that an answer wrmld be 
received from the Durbar, but at the same time hinted that if the reply 
did not come soqn, he would, if he received a present, aid, us in entering 
the country, even if by so doing he should incur the displeasure of his 
Government, and would answer for it that so long as we wore in his 
jurisdiction we should not be molested. On my positibn being reported 
to the Government of India, I was informed that the Governor General 
was of opinion that as the rebellion had been successful and a substan¬ 
tive Government had apparently been re-established, and as t^he Soubah 
of Darlingcote had promised to assist us, there was no reason why our 
advance should be any longer postponed, and that it appeared to Govern¬ 
ment that the'new Deb Raja might be desirous of cultivating a good 
understanding with the British Government in order to strengthen 
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Cross Toesta. 


liimself in his position. On the receipt of these orders I made immediate 
])reparations to advance, and wrote to the Darlingcote Sonbah that I was 
about to .start, and requested him to send men to meet me at the Teesta. 

27. I had some difficulty in collecting coolies, as without more direct 
encouragement from the llootanese they were 
start from Darjeeling. nn.willirg to venture into Bootftn, the people 

of wlii(’,h country are looked upon with hatred by.all the otjier residents 
in these Hills, as being a cruel and treacherous race. By the assistance 
of Cheeboo Lama, the Dewan* of Sikhim, who had been selected to 
accoinp.aiiy us, we managed to collect coolies and to start them off to the 
Frontier on the 1st of January. On the 4th we left Darjeeling and over¬ 
took the Cani[) just as (hey arrived at the Tecsta, thirty inile.s from 
Darjeeling, and hei'o our troublo.s coinmonccd, for the coolies were 
afraid to venture across the Frontier, and left us in considerable num¬ 
bers. The Lama, however, managi'd to procure u.s assistance from his 
own Kyots. We had much difliculty iu crossing tlu‘ river, which is vi'ry 
dee]) and rapid, and full •f enormous boulders : we had to cross the coolies 
and baggage over in rafts, which were constructed according to the 
usual })lan of the count ry, a series of triangular platforms of bamboo.s 
• being placed one above the other, the apex of the 

Cross Toeita. triangle i.s kept np-streain, and the raft is pulled 

l)aekwards and forwards by gangs of men,’the ^onlrnon cane being used 
instead of ro])e. The work of crossing was difficult and very tedious; 
the rivi'r was nearly ninety yards wide, and rnn.s at a rate of about ten 
miles an hour; the elevation at the ferry is 1,122 feet above the level 
of the si'a The wliolo of the ('^.ainp was not across till the 7th; we 
went up from the Teesta on the bth, by a gradual slope, through some 
(adtivated villages to Kalimpoong, height 3,7.‘l3 feet. We tttere 
obliged to hah one day hci-e to muster the coolies and rc-arrango 
(lu! baggage, vviiich liad got into confusion in consequence of^ 
l're(|uont de.sortioiis. Wliilst here we visited a number of villag 0 .s ; 
l.lu! iiihabitantft seemed delighted to see us, and irtade us pre.sents 
of eggs, fowls, oranges, and vi'getables. This part of the country 
is very fairly cviltivatod, and has a number of inhabitants; it is 
Sc) close to onr Frontier that the villages set thc^r Chiefs at 
defiance, and are the only people under the Bootan Government who 
are able to carry on any sort of tvado. They were vehement in their 
abuse of tlloir own Government, and loud in their praise of our adminis¬ 
tration iu Daijcoling ; thoir only wish seemed to be that they should 
come under our rule. Nearly every household had some members 
resident in our Territory. We visited a monastery in the neighbourhood ; 
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the Lamas were absent, but we were shown over it by two nnns, 
who pointed with pride to an English vessel which was placed on the 
altar as a receptacle for holy water, but which in other countries is used 
for a very different purpose. There were fine orange groves in the 
neighbourhood of the monastery,, but the people dared not soil the 
oranges for fear of the Ijamas, for, whom they had been reserved. At 
the unaccus(;omed sig^it of money, however, their fear of their priests 
vanished, and they not only sold but afterwards gave us a large quantity 
of oranges. We were met here by a very surly old official, the ex- 
Nieboo or Darogah of Dhumsong, for here as everywhere else there were 
two Officers in the appointment, one in power and one out of power. 
The Nieboo was very uncommunicative; he at first requested us not to 
move.into the country, but ultimately he gave us guides to show us the 
road to I'larlingcote. He had evidently received no instructions as to 
the course he was to adopt towards us, and had not even heard of our 
intention to enter the country until we had airived in the neighbourhood 
of his own village. lie was equally afraid ofipffending us and his own 
superiors. On the 9th we marched to Paigong, a long march ; the road 
was tolerably level, though narrow. A great number of coolies 
deserted us on the road, throwing down their loads. We had to store 
a quantity of baggage in the village, and went on onl 3 ' a few miles the 
next day by a good rolid to Paieiigong. Amongst the baggage left 
behind was a box of arsenical soap : this was never sent after us; the 
authorities denied that it could have been stolon, but on our return from 
Poonakh it was good humouredly admitted that the box had been carried 
oflj that the soap was taken to be some particular food for horses, that 
cattle had been fed on it and seven had died. We went off the road a few 
miles to visit the little iFort of Dhumsong. The Port is a small quadrangular 
building, hollow in the centre, built of stones and mud, situated on a 
bluff jutting down into the Valley of the Teesta between Sikhim and 
Eootan. The view from this place was magnificent ; the snows of the 
Choolah, Nitai, &nd Yaklah Passes were all quite close ; 'on three sides 
of us were the different snowy ranges of Bootan, Sikhim, and Nepal j 
we could see within a space of sixteen miles the four epuntries of Thibet, 
Sikhim, Bodlan, and British Sikhim; the view was very extended; 
Darjeeling was plainly visible, and below was the beautiful and fertile 
Valley of Bhinok in Sikhim; we could see for many miles the road 
from the Thibet Passes to the Bunjeet Biver on the*Darjeeling 
Frontier, the route followed by the Thibetan traders who annually visit 
Darjeeling. The la§d around Dhumsong is a gentle slope, and just 
behind tbe Fort is a flat spur; the elevation of Dhumsong is probably 
about 5,0U0 feet. The place would make a magnificent Sanatorium 
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We asked tlie Officer in charge of the Fort, a dirty looking man, little 
better than a cooly, to allow us to look inside the Fort; he insolently 
refused, and dosed all the doors. To the South-West of the Fort was 
a little outpost: on visiting it we found it surrounded in every direction 
with sharp spikes formed of the male fern;, these are stuck into the 
ground in time of war, and are supposed to be effective against night 
attacks. The Fort was, as usual in’Bootan, completely commanded by 
its own outposts. On the I Ith we marched to tlie top of'the mountain 
of Labah, in height 6,6.20 feet, distance eleven miles. There was a 
great scai’city of water on the road, and even at the encamping ground. 
The only place worthy of note that we passed was the monastery of 
Rhisheshoo, which was perched up on the top of the most *westornly 
spur of Labah. From Labah we, the next day, descended a very steep 
and difficult road to one of the branches of the River Durlah, where we 
were met by ponies, mules, and musicians sent by the Jungpen 
of Dalimcote. Out of coinpliinont to the Jungpen, and in accor¬ 
dance with the cu.stom^ of the country, .some of the gentlemen of 
the Mission mounted the animals sent for us, and had a very uncom¬ 
fortable ride, on high Tartar saddles, on very fidgetty and vicious 
jnules. We were preceded by the musicians, who continued to play a 
most monotonous and noisy tune till we arrived at 
Arrival at Darling. encamping ground at »Ambi()k, a plain about 

2,922 feet high, immediately below the Fort of Darling. The instru¬ 
ments in use were silver flageolets and brass cymbals. The Jungpen 
kept up a constant fire of matchlocks from the Fort throughout the day. 
After leaving the vicinity of our own Frontier we saw no trace of a 
village, and for two days before reaching Darling we had not seen a 
single house with the exception of a monastery. At Darling there 
were, with the exce[)tiou of the Fort, only .some six or seven little huts, 
and it was clear that we could not look for supplies from the villages ; 
indeed, if there had been villages able to supply us, we should have' 
been in equal difficulty, for they were all warned by tlie Jungpen that 
every man foy.ud selling us provisions was to be fined. The object of 
this order was to preserve the Jungpen's trade monopoly; it is his practice, 
and that of all the Frontier officials, to prohibit any trade with the plains ; 


they themselves cither buy rice very cheaply or extort it from their 
tenants in the Dooars, and store and sell it out at an exorbitant price 
to their foliowers and ryots and to people in the interior of the country. 

The Jungpen had promised to store supplifes for my Ca i.p to await 
my arrival at Darling. On my sending a reqni^ion for rice for the 
coolies he sent me some, insisting upon being pai^eforelband Rupees 7 
per maund, though to my knowledge the prift of rice at the place 
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whence he di’aws his supplies was only 8 to 10 annas per mauudj and 
all his supplies were delivered free at his Fort by his unfortunaie Mechi 
Ryots, who have to keep up large, herds of pack 
^^toterview with Jung- fyj. gole duty. On the 14tli of January 

the ^ungpon came to see me; ho was accom¬ 
panied by a largo and disorderly following,—standard-bearers carrying 
a flat piece of wood like a broad oaf, printed with inscriptions; 
musicians; a*number of led ponies and mules; Sepoys with match¬ 
locks and knives, probably about 200 men in all. As they approached 
our Camp the whole party halted every twenty yards and gave 
loud shouts, apjiarently in imitation of a pack of jackals. Wliilst 
the screahiing was going on, the Jungpen put down his .'u'ad 
and shook himself in his saddle; the same practice wiis observed 
on other occasions, but 1 could obtain no explanation of it except that 
it was an ^“^old cu.stom.” The same cry is used in advancing to fight. 
The Jungpen, on arriving at my tent, w'as seized by the legs by some of 
his followers, and after being twirled round in the air twice was carried 
to the tent, as it was thought below his dignity to walk. The cei-emony 
was, however, very far from dignified, for the Jungpen attempted to get 
down, and was brought to my tent, kicking violently, and abusing his, 
men. lie was a fat, uncouth, boorish, ignorant man. Ho assumed 
airs of great dignity for a time, but was unable to resist asking for some 
brandy. On receiving this he became very talkative; his chief topic, 
however, was the quantity of sj)irits he could drink ; he repeatedly 
called for more brandy, and finding that it was taking effect upon him, 
I gave him leave to go ; nothing, however, would induce him to leave ; 
he staid for four or five hours, and at length was taken away forcibly by 
his servants, who saw, that I was annoyed. But even then ho could not 
be persuaded to return to the Fort, but went to the tent of Cheeboo 
Lama and sat there drinking. Later in the day ho loft tho Camp, but 
'whilst going through it ho saw some of our coolie.s, who after receiving 
large advances <jf pay had deserted us and had been Brought back, 
being flogged. He insisted upon their being released. C^aptain Lance 
and Dr. Simpson, who were present, said they could not do so without 
my orders; he then half drew his knife and rushed into the ring with 
his follow’ers, threatening to cut down the Commissariat Sergeant who 
was in attendance, and behaving with great violence. The men of tho 
Escort ran to their arms and fell in, and the bullying and yjolence of 
the Jungpen and his followers was immediately changed to abject fear- 
Seeing me approachi^, he ran to meet me, trembling with fear and 
begged for for'given^. I ordered him out of Camp, and the whole 
party ran off to the Foi#in a tnost undignified manuer. I declined to 
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receive any further visits from him until he sent me a ’written apology 
for his conduct, and this he did the next day. Finding that it would be 
iinpossible to obtain supplies for our large Camp from the villages, I 
sent Captain Austen down to Julpigooree to buy rice, and to examine 
the road between that place and Daliincote. The di.stance is about 
forty to fifty miles. The road is excellent j there is a gentle slope the 
whole way from Darling to' Doinohoni,—a small stockade opposite 
Julpigooree; heavily laden bullocks and elcplftnits passbd backwards 
and forwards every day, and till within three miles of Darling the road 
is as good as any in the plains. The country through which it passes 
is a rich, black, vegetable mould, at present covered as regards the 
higher portion of it with very fine forest trees, and on the lowt;r portion 
with long grass. It is very sparsely inhabited, but there are some large 
Mechi villages near our Frontier. Under any other Government the 
whole tract would be one vast rice field, for it is not unhealthy like our 
Ter.ai, and the surplus population of Cooch Behar and Rungpore would 
readily migrate into this rich tract. It abounds with herds of elephants 
and with rhimjceros, but tigers seem to be rare; at least they do not 
interfere much with the people, w'ho are constantly passing to and fro 
on the road with pack cattle. I on one occasion went some sixteen 
miles down the road; wc met a number of Mechis and other plainsmen 
on the road who complained bitterly of tliQ opj^iressions of the Booteabs, 
for whom they evidently entertained feelings of deep hatred. They 
were kept constantly employed in carrying up 
Dooars rice to the Fort, and received no sort of remune¬ 

ration for their services. They are absolutely 
nothing better than slaves to the BoOtauese, and tlioir only hope 
appeared to be that we might be goaded by the misconduct of their 
rulers to annex their villages to British Territory. The Alechis are a 
cpiiet, inottensivc, weak race; they are precisely the same class as the 
men inhabiting our own Terai; like them they appear to enjoy perfect’ 
iiumnuity fron; the ill-(!ficcts of malaria. They are, hoymver, a finer and 
less sickly ayd sallow looking set than the Mechis of the Darjeeling 
Terai, probably because the Bootan Terai is more healthy and drier than 
ours. They welcomed us to their villages with unmistakeable delight, 
and seemed to take it for granted that having once heard their grievances 
we should immediately take them under our protection. They appeared 
to be goqfl cultivatons; cotton was one of their prineip.al crops, but the 
description of cotton was the poorest I ever saw; it had scarcely any 
staple, and it is difficult to understand how they over separated the fibre 
from the seed. I imagine that finer soil for the production of cotton 
docs not exist in India. The Mechis seem tefehange their cultivation 
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constantly, as would naturally be the case with so much virgin land at 
their disposal. They do not cultivate more than is necessary to supply 
their own wants and to enable them to comply with the demands of 
their rulers, for any surplus which they produced would merely form 
an additional temptation to plunder on the part of their Booteah task¬ 
masters. They know they can nfever be rich nor ever improve their 
position, and they do not therefore dttemjjt it. With magnificent tim¬ 
ber all round them, with rivers running direct down to the plains, with a 
full knowledge that a certain market for their timber is to be found 
where these rivers join the Teesta and Berhampooter on our Frontier, 
they dare not even cut a single tree for sale. 

28. It was impossible to avoid contrasting the present state of <this 
portion of the country with what it would be under our rule. Our Camp 
at Ambiok was a perfectly level plain •, on two sides of it were high 
mountains with fine sloping sides, and a walk of two or three hours 
would take one up to an elevation of 6,000 and 7,000 feet. On one side 
was a precipitous ascent of 1,000 feet to the Fort, which jutted out on a 
ridge running down towards the plain. On either side of the table-land 
were two branches of the River Durlah. Running to the plains was a 
natural road which might be made available for carts from the plains at 
a cost of probably not more than Rupees 10,000. In the immediate 
neighbourhood was a magnificent plain of thirty miles broad and 150 
miles long, of the very finest soil, and intersected by a series of rivers, 
running down into the Teesta and Berhampooter. All this was within 
a few miles of the district which, after Chota Nagpore, is the best labour 
market in Bengal, and from which the people would have flocked into 
Bootan if they dared. The place was so situated in regard to the Hills 
and the plains that it seemed a sort of natural exchange for the trade of 
Thibet with that of Bengal, yet with all these advantages not a village 
was to be seen within sixteen miles of the place. liVhere under a good 
Government there would have been a large standing bazar, where there 
would have been^ cotton fields, and tea fields, and timber depots and 
countless acres of rice, not a human habitation was to be ^een. There 
was not one single cultivated acre of land within sight of Darling. The 
place in which our Camp was situated had once apparently been a rich 
well-kept garden ; it contained several mango, jack, and other imported 
trees, and the remains of stone walls were visible in all directions. I 
believe, however, that the garden only existed many years pgo when 
Darlingcote belonged to the Sikhimese. 

I received a letter from the Deb Raja after I had been a few days 
at Darling ; it Was as usual evasive and undecided. I was simply told 
that 1 should tell the Jungpen of Darling what I had come for, and 
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that he would then arrange for my seeing the Deb. I explained 
fully to* the Jungpen what the object of our Government was ; he 
was exceedingly friendly in his professions, and was, I think, really 
anxious to forward, our views, for we had no' complaints against him 
personally, and the attached Estate of Fallacottah being under his 
charge, he had everj’thing fo gain and nothing to lose by the accep¬ 
tance of the terms offered by the Governor General. He, had more¬ 
over, lived for some years on the Frontier, and knew our power to 
enforce our terms if they were not complied with in a friendly spirit. 
At the same time, he was averse to my going on until he had distinct 
orders to send me on, and the Deb Raja’s letter was evidently written 
undbr the impression that I was still within British Temtory.' I wrote, 
in reply to the Deb, stating very clearly our claims against his Govern¬ 
ment, and requesting a positive and definite reply as to whether he 
would receive me or not. I explained that our demands would have 
to be enforced in some other way if he did not consent to discuss them 
amicably, that I should proceed as soon as I could aiTange to do so, but 
that if he did not wish to receive me or treat with me, all he had to do 
was to say so in distinct terms, and that I would then at once return 
.and report to the Governor General. The Darlingcote Jungpen com¬ 
plained much of his Government ; he proved to me that he had written 
letter after letter entieating them to send him orders as to my reception 
and treatment, and that they had only replied in evasive terms, the 
object of which was to throw all blame on him for what might occur, 
either in the event of our going back or coming on. They told him 
that the Government did not understand the object of the Governor 
General, and that as it was evidently some complaint against him, he 
must settle the matter and see to it that I was not offended by anything 
that might be said or done. It was impossible for me to move on without 
the help of the Darlingcote Authorities, for the Nepalese and Sikhim 
coolies, seeing the very questionable manner in which we were received,' 
had run away in great numbers, and we had not enough left to carry on 
even our necessary baggage, though reduced to the smallest limits, and 
in addition to t,his we had now to carry on rice for the coolies them¬ 
selves. I had built a large godown at Ambiok, and intended to leave a 
considerable store of rice there to be sent on to us from time to time, 
but still each cooly required fop the march nearly a maund of rice, 
or another cooly’s load. My only hope was in obtaining people of 
the country, who could feed themselves at’their own villages, and 
could carry some extra rice for our own men. The Jungpen made 
the greatest difficulty about procuring these men, and certainly he 
had been placed by his own Government in an awkward position. 
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(Japtain Austen having purchased a sufficient stock of rice, and 
having dispatched the greater portion of it, I told the Jungpen that he 
must now make up his mind either to help me on or bear the responsi¬ 
bility of my turning bftck. He then promised to help me in going on, 
but at the same time ho really did nothing to assist me. His immedi¬ 
ate superior is the Paro Penlow, and agaiinsthis authority the Jungpen 
was in revolt^; ho said that as regarded the Durbar he felt less hesita¬ 
tion, but ho did not feel at all sure what the Penlow might do; he 
would possibly think that wo had been invited into the country by the 
Jungpen to aid him, and would in consequence offer us violence, as he 
cared little for the Durbar or any of the other Ainla. I agreed to risk 
the Peulow’s opposition, provided the Jungpen would give rae“ the 
assistance I required, would unclcrtake to take charge of my stores and 
of the men, tents, and baggage I left behind, and would keep open our 
communication with the plains. I promised to pay him for his assis¬ 
tance, and he at length con.sented. On the 26th the Jungpen called on 
me, and promised to make over to me two elephants and four mahouts 
carried off from British Territory by one of his subordinates when 
temporarily acting as Katma or Darogah of Moinagooroe. The Jung- 
pen’s real object was clearly to keep me at Darlingcote ; ho would not' 
hear of my returning, but with the usual Booteah indifference to 
delay he hoped to induce mo to remain at Darling for a month or two 
corresponding with the Durbar, and he then apparently hoped that , 
negociations would be made with him and not with the Durbar. The 
promised coolies never appeared until I actually made preparations to 
return to Darjeeling, and they were then produced. I was obliged to 
leave all our tents, except some small pals, and most of our baggage 
and stores in the depot at Darling, for it was impossible to obtain 
coolies enough to carry them all on, and also to carry food for themselves. 

I was also compelled to leave nearly half my Escort behind here for 
want of carriage. I took on fifty Sikhs and a few Sappers, leaving the 
rest of the Sappers at Darling under the Souba- 
dar. On the 29th Captain Austen returned, and 
we moved on. On passing the fort I called on the Jqngpen ; his man¬ 
ner was very different to what it had been when wc first arrived; he 
entirely dropped his insolent assumption of superiority and his coarse 
swaggering manner; he stood up, and refused to sit in my presence 
when invited to do so, brought refreshments, and waited on«us himself 
and b'ehavod generally in*a respectful and civil way. We looked over 
the Fortf and were taken into a little Buddhist temple adjoining the 
Jungpen’s resfdence, in which a number of Lamas were chanting 
prayers to Mahakul for our safe journey. 


Leave Sarling. 
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29. The Fort is a tnisei'ahle building; it consist of a large wall built 
of mud and stones; it has one large gateway 
to the North-East, in which the Jungpon resides ; 
inside the wall are a number of houses and a garden; one house i.s 
assigned to the Eyots of the Dooars when they come up with their tribute, 
another is a monastery; theve wag a barrack, stables, store-houses, and 
a residence for the women. The Jungpen had two wives ) one of them, 
with her child, he had taken over with the other furniture and equip¬ 
ments of the Fort from his predecessor in office, now one of the chief Amla 
at the Durbar. The practice of making over their wives to their subordi¬ 
nates seems to be very common; indeed there is hardly such a thing 
as marriage in the country. A man takes a woman and keeps her as 
long as he likes, and when they get tired of one another she cither transfers 
herself or ho transfers her to a dependent. In theory, celibacy is sup¬ 
posed to be observed by all the officials in Bootan, the origin of the 
rule being that formerly only Lamas wore eligible for office. In the 
largo T'^orts the wives of the officials are not recognized ; they live in 
buildings at the gateways, or outside the walls. Even at Darling the 
Jungpen’s wivc.s were not allowed to remain under the same roof with 
' him, nor to cat with him. The. consequence of this state of things is 
that the women of Bootan have sunk to even a more degraded social 
position than the women of the rest of India: they are treated like 
servants, and live entirely with the lowest menials of the Forts, and are 
pushed, hustled, and abused by all the followers and hangers-on of the 
officials. I'he wives of the Jungpen used to bo constantly in our Camp, 
joking and laughing with our Sepoj's and coolies, and bogging from us 
for glasses, cloth, scissors, and other articles of English manufacture. 
^J’he Fort of Darling is 1,000 feet higher than the ^lain on which we were 
encamped at Ambiok, and is a thousand yards distant from the spot on 
which our tents were placed; shells might have been thrown into it with 
the greatest ease, and as the roof is made of mats it would be destroyed 
in a few rounds. This Fort was taken with great easo*by Captain Jones 
and a few mtu in 1774. The people of the place, however, did not seem 
to be aware that.we had ever sent a force there. The approach to tho 
Fort from Ambiok is very difficult and precipitous, and could only bo 
made under the cover of a fire from the plain, or in conjunction with an 
advance from some other direcrion. The Fort is situated on a spm* j 
it might bp ajtproached from the South by ascending the spur where 
the river crosses tho road about three miles below Darlin^^ but the 
assistance of Sajiper.s would bo required. Again it mighty be a^roached 
Irom the Sukyanudioo Bivor (Chikam on tho maps); this would have 
to be done by detaching a p.irty to follow the river, whicl\ branches off 
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to the right on the road from Julpigooree, about eight miles below 
Darling; for this a good guide would be required, as the force would 
have to march up the bed of a stony river and turn off through a 
narrow path to the Fort. With the main body advancing to Ambiok 
along the road, the Detachment yid Sukyamchoo could get on to the 
top of the spur, fom' miles from Darling Fort, and would advance by a 
very fair road to within 200 yards of tho Fort. Once there the Fort 
would be in their hands, or they would at all events cover the ascent of 
the party from Ambiok. There is no water in the Fort; the spring 
generally used is a long way from the Fort, to the North, along the road 
leading to .Sukyamchoo: another small spring is some way along the 
spur on the East of the Fort. The garrison is nominally 200 men, but 
in point of fact they could not muster more than seventy fighting men, 
of whom about thirty might be armed with old matchlocks. There is 
not a single wall-piece in this or any other of the T'orts in the country. 
When wo reached Darling a siege of three months had just been raised. 
The Faro Pcnlow having taken the side of- the ox-Deb during the late 
rebellion, and the Darling Jungpen having taken the side of the rebels, 
the Penlow had superseded him. Tho Darling Jungpen, however, 
refused to make over the Fort to Ids successor; a force was sent to 
compel him ; several fights took place; tho Jungpen retreated into his 
Fort, and the attacking fbree encamped about 200 yards off, and remained 
there for three mouths, the opposing forces doing nothing more than 
throwing stones at one another with slings and catapults. We mea¬ 
sured the range of the catapults, and found that it was about 100 yards ; 
large heaps of stones showed where the stones from the respective 
catapults had fallen, and a more harmless kind of warfare could not 
well be devised. Thc^mortality was described as having been greater 
than in any previous internal war, and one of tho Sepoys sent with us as 
a guide deposed to having killed a hundred of the enemy with his own hand. 
Close examination, however, proved to us that only nine men had 
been killed, and fnis was in an ambuscade laid to entrap thenj while 
escorting provisions. On leaving tho Fort we marched along a road 
with a slight descent for about four miles, and then descended abruptly 
to the River Sukyamchoo; it is a narrow shallow river which runs round 
the spur on which the Fort of Darling is situated, and joins the Durlah ; 
we were compelled to halt hero, as«no clear and healthy place was in 
roach. Wo wore quite in the Terai, the elevation being csnly about 
1,500 fee^ the place was a malarious, unhealthy looking spot, and was 
the feedi™-gr(^und of wild elephants, and, as we had often occasion to 
notice, tho places frequented by these animals have a smell about them 
which is almpst intolerable. The next day we marched on through 
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heavy forests, crossed a large river, the Narchoo, and' encamped on the 
Mochooj about twelve miles from Sukyamchoo. Not a sign of a human 
habitation was seen the whole day. The Mochoo is a small river 
abounding with fish; its banks apparently swarmed with wild animals of 
every sort. Our next march was through very fine, dry, clear forest; 
the soil was rich, high and well drain'ed, and being well ventilated our 
march was less oppressive than our previous ones had boon. We had 
to cross a deep, swift rivbr before* reaching our 
halting-place at Sipchoo. We w'oro obliged to 
make a bridge, which took us some hours; the bod of tho river was of 
considerablo width, and in the rains it must be quite impassable. 
Sipchoo was the residonco of a Jungpen, but all the inhabitants having 
fled on account of that official’s oppression and cruelty, tho jilace is now 
in charge of an Officer of lower rank, a Nicboo, who liv^es duidiig tho 
winter at Sipchoo and during tho summer at Jonksa, about six miles 
distant. We wore told th.at there was a large Fort hei-c ; we had to go 
up a very steep ascent of about' bOO yards from tho river, aud w'oro then 
met by Booteah officials who entreated us not to encamp witliin a mile 
of the Fort, as it was full of Soldiers, who might'under the inliucnco of 
.drink come out and attack us, and it was not the wish of tho official 
in charge that we should suffer any harm. These messengers were 
exceedingly insolent, and, as was usually tha case with all Bootau 
officials, perfectly intoxicated. Having by this time acquired sufficient 
experience of the character of the people to warrant our coming to tho 
conclusion that there was not a word of truth in the statement of theso 
men, wo insisted upon going forward with four Sepoys, and judging for 
ourselves whore we should encamp. On arriving at tho place wo found 
that tho Fort and the Soldiers wore equally imaginary. I'hcro wore two 
grass huts and three or four cattle sheds, some few men and a few 
women, and this constituted the whole gai-rison and towni of Sipchoo. 
The Bootcahs were not in the least embarrassed at their falsehood being 
detected, treated the whole matter as a joke, and declafed that the only 
object of thgir attempt at deceit was to give us a good encamping 
ground in the neighbourhood of the river. One of the first persons who 
came forward to greet us was Mimba Kazeo. This man’s history is a 
curious one : he was for many years in our service, and was on receipt 
of—for a booteah—a large salary^as translator of the Darjeeling Court. 
He was Dj. Campbell’s right-haud man for years, was with that gentle¬ 
man and Dr. Hooker when they were impfrisoned by the Sikhim 
Kaja in 1S51, and is specially mentioned under the name of H^mbo in 
Dr. Hooker’s Journal (page 233) as having “ broken awaljjr from capti- 
" vity and found his way into Darjeeling, swimming the Teesta with a 
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large iron ring on each leg, and a link of several pounds’ weight 
“ attached to one.” When Dr. Campbell, at the end of I 86 O 5 . entered 
Sikhim this man was with him and behaved well, receiving several 
rewards for bravery. ‘In 18G1, when I relieved Dr. Campbell of the 
charge of our relations with Sikhim, Miinba was made over to mo as a 
trustworthy guide and spy; he had'not been with mo more than a week 
before I had reason to suspect hiin'of intriguing with the enemy. He 
found out that I was watching him, and the day we crossed the Frontier 
he fled into Bootan, taking with him some sixty or seventy of his Ryots, 
his cattle, and all the property he could remove. I afterwards found that 
ho had been endeavouring to induce the Bootaneso to join the Sikhimese 
again.st u^. He had a valuable Estate in Darjeoliug; this was of course 
forfeited to the State and is now called tho “ Mimba Kazee Tea 
Plantation,” in the hands of a European Company. Ho seems to have 
offered the ParoPenlow Rupees 2,0 00 to make him Jungpen of Darlingcote; 
the Penlow led him on till he got all his money from him, and then refused 
to give him any higher employment than that of a private Soldier. He 
came up to me at Sipchoo, smiling as if nothing had happened; he; 
entreated to be taken into our employ, and his great wish was evidently 
to be allowed to return to Daijeeling. He joined our Camp, and was on, 
the whole useful, though I was not able to trust him to any great extent. 

30. The coolies sjappljed to us by the Darlingcote Jungpen had 
only engaged to come as far as Sipchoo. They were to be relieved here 
by men of the place, which was described to us, with tho usual misrepre¬ 
sentation, to be thickly populated. I found however that there was not 
a single cooly to be had here, and that there were only five houses left 
in the whole of the Sipchoo district. As the Nicboo informed us, 
the people had all been driven out of tho country except a few Mochis 
in tho Terai, and this was clearly the case, for on our return wci came 
through a great portion of the district without seeing a single hut, 
though there were traces of old terracing and clearings which showed 
that it had once been well inhabited. The country roun(] Sipchoo and 
Jonksa abounds in perfectly level plots of table-ground, of], great extent, 
and in height varying from 2,000 to 3,500 feet. The day after my 
arrival the Nieboo visited me and declared his inability to give me any 
sort of assistance. He said that it was out of the que.stion my going 
on without the aid of the Durbar : that he had received no comrnuni- 

a 

cation whatever regarding me; that if I stayed three weeks ^ Sipchoo, 
possibly orders might coJne, and coolies might be sent to take on the 
Camp, treated the whole matter with the greatest indifference, 
and clearly did not intend to take any trouble whatever about us one 
way or the other. To remain at Sipchoo for weeks after the detention 
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which we had already experienced at Darlingcote, on tlie mere chance 
that the»Durbar would make arrangements for our advance after having 
neglected us for so long, was out of the question. There were two 
courses open, either to return at once to British Territory or tg go on, 
leaving behind nearly all the baggage and the chief part of the small 
Escort I had brought on with me. *I had received no such indication of 
a hostile feeling on the part of the rulers or the people of the country 
as to warrant my turning back. I had been treated with boorish 
incivility and great indifference on the part of the Authorities, but they 
had always most forcibly expressed their desire to cidtivate friendship 
with our Government, although the friendship was confined entirely to 
mere professions. The villagers had wherever we met them‘given us a 
heaity welcome, though they warned us not to trust their Government, 
and entreated us to take the country, and not to attempt to establish 
friendly relations with men of whose good faith they sc'omed to have 
the very worst opinion. The Mission of 1837 had been treated with neglect 
almost as gi’cat, and yet had vcaclicd the Durbar and returned, though 
unsuccessful, 3 ^ct without auj^ attempt at violence being shown them, and 
I felt that if I turned back under such cii’cumstances the Bootcah Durbar 
, would make capital out of the position and declare that they had made 
arrangements for my reception at Poonakh, and had been prepared to 
discuss in a friendly spirit the demands of our Government, but that 
their good intentions had been frustrated by my return. 1 also felt that 
if 1 turned back 1 .should have been accused of having been disheartened 
and discouraged at the first trifling difficulties which presented 
themselves. Further, as Government had seen no rea.sou why 1 should 
have delayed crossing the Fi’onticr on account of the failure of the 
Bootaiiesc to make any arrangements for my reception, it did not seem 
to me that they would .approve of my turning back now when no greater 
hostility had been shown than was shown then. T.aking alt this into 
consideriition, therefore, I came to the conclusion that, though I had not 
been received.by the Government of Bootan as I should have been, yet 
that I had nat been treated in a manner which would render it imperative 
on me to turn back, knowing that my so doing would necessitate an 
enforcement of our demands by other means. I was willing to attribute 
much of the neglect with which I had been tre.ated to the disorganized 
state of the Government and the, natural insovciance of the Booteahs; 
the local Officers whom I mot assured me that this was the case, and 
that if I once reached the Durbar 1 should b'e received in a hospitable 
and friendly manner, and though they were somewhat suspic^jbs of my 
intentions, these suspicions were likely to be allayed iHther than the 
reverse by my coming on without any force. With the precedents of 
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the three previous Missions before me, it seemed to me that, though 
there was doubtless some risk in going on without a strong Eseort, yet 
that the Durbar would never have the folly to treat me with violence or 
open i|^ult, and it further occurred to me that if they were really 
hostile, I should bo in no better position with fifty men than with fifteen 
at so great a distance from our Frontier, without any organized 
communication, and with constantly deserting coolies ; indeed I could 
not have gone on a day's march with more than fifteen men, and therefore, 
as I have said before, I had no option except to go on without the 
Escort or to return. I therefore determined* to push on as lightly as 
possible. We left behind all our heavy baggage and stores, all the 
Escort except fifteen Seikhs, and I was obliged also to Icavo my Unebve- 
nanted Assistant, Mr. Power, the Commissariat Sergeant, my Moonshee, 
the Native Doctor, and every Camp follower whom we could spare. 

I took on ten Sebundy Sappers to clear the road: the rest of the Camp 1. 
left at Sipchoo, intending to order them on after mo, if on arriving at the 
next Booteah Fort I could make arrangements for carriage. I ordered 
a place to be cleared for their Camp, and huts built for the men, and 
left written instructions for the guidance of Mr. Power and Sergeant 
Sadlier in the event of any difficulty arising, and . 

Leave Sipchoo. pf February wo advanced to Saigon, 

a fine open plain at an‘'elevation of 5,75G feet just below the Tulclah 
Pass. Here we were again harassed by the desertion of coolies, and 
I had to send back to Sipchoo for some of the coolies I had left behind 
there ; the men were panic-stricken at the idea of advancing into a 
country the people of which they look upon as a race of murderers and 
robbers, and who had shown so little disposition to receive us in a 
friendly manner; in .addition to this, the people we met on the road 
told most alarming stories of the depth of the snow in some of the 
Passes.' I was surprised to see the marks of wild elephants up at 
this great elevation ; they seem to come up here in the rainy season. 

31. On th&'3rd of February we continued the asceni of the Pass, 
and early in the day came to snow, and had to march till dark through 
snow of from one-and-a-half to two feet deep. At night we halted in 
a miserable place called H'Lonchoo (8,198 feet.) The snow was deep, 
and a more wretched place for a bivouac in the open air could scarcely 
be conceived. The men, however, mjinaged to get up large fires, and 
did not suffer from the cold. On the 4th we crossed the fass about 
10,000 feet high, and des'cended with much difficulty through the snow 
to Donglttiuchoo (8,595 feet.) The snow here was not very deep, but 
the men were dll thoroughly exhausted and despondent, and nothing 
but the fear of again crossing the snow prevented the groat ma,iority of 
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our coolies running off and leaving us alone in the jungle. The next 
day, therefore, I determined to give them a rest, and went only a few 
Th Am Moohoo miles down to the bottom of the valley and 

encamped on the banks of* the River Am-^ochoo 
(3,849 feet) ; the sun here was really hot, and the men’s spirits rose 
proportionately. The Mochop is a very beautiful river, deep, very 
rapid, and broad; it is full of enormous boulders, which make the 
river one continuous line of white sparkling foam. It was spanned 
by a curious and ingenious bridge. Advantage had been taken of 
a great rock to throw across from one bank some eight or ton 
large beams, the ends of which were weighed down by heaps of large 
stones and earth supported by a revetment. Across these beams were 
placed a row of thick logs, then another set of beams projecting far 
beyond the first layer and similarly weighed down with stones and earth, 
then some logs, and so on till a suflScieut length of beam was projected 
across the river to support a platform thrown from these beams to other 
small beams built into the rock* in the river. On the other side tho span 
was much greater, and in addition to the beams thrown out from the 
bank and from the rock tho platform was supported by canes and strong 
creepers ; it was in fact a compound of a suspension and a pier bridge. 
It was neatly boarded throughout, and was soino four or five feet broad. 
The height from tho centre span to the watei»was thirty feet, and the 
breadth of tho span ninety feet. The Mochoo comes through Phari in 
'rhibot, and passes close under the Sikhim Raja’s Thibet Palace at 
Choombi, and runs through Bootan into the Berhampooter. If tho coun¬ 
try had been in any hands but tliose of the Bootoahs a road into Thibet 
M’ould have been taken up this valley, and would have opened commu¬ 
nication with tho plains avoiding all snowy Passes. > We had, in crossing 
t he 'I’uhdtdi, passed tho water-shod of one branch of the great Thibet 
Passes soon from Darjeeling, viz., the Choolah, Yaklah, and Nitai, for 
this river runs down on tho North-East side of these J*asses. On the 
(>th we went on to Sangbc ; tlie ascent at first was very steep, but after 
going a few nailcs wo got into a perfectly level road, well woodod and 
watered ; the Valjey of the Mochoo was level, and there wci’o several 
villages to be seen, tho first Hill villages indeed we had met with since 
the second day after leaving our own l^’rontier, though we had marched 
probably some 90 or 100 miles through what was naturally a singularly 
rich tract. » After continuing along a level path for some eight miles, we 
had to make a precipitous descent to cross a small stream, and then to 
ascend again to tho village and Fort of Sangbe 
(6,143 feet.) On tho road we pas^d a flour-mill 
worked by a water-wheel. The old man in charge of it^had a fearful 
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tumour on his lip^ which entirely concealed his mouth and the lower 
part of his face; he told us that he had great difficulty ifl eating. 
Dr. Simpson told him that if he would come to our Camp he would remove 
the tujpjur. Sangbe is a very pretty little hamlet of some four or five 
houses ; and scattered about the neighbourhood were stveral other vil¬ 
lages and a few small monasteries. _ The, villagers were very friendly, 
and most anxious to come under British rule; they entreated us to help 
them to escape to Darjeeling when we returned, if we were unwilling to 
take their country. They flocked round the Camp with presents of eggs, 
fowls, milk, &c. The villages were neatly cultivated, the fields were 
fenced with loose stone walls, and the land was tilled with the plough 
instead oi' by the hand as in Darjeeling. The chief crops wore barley, 
buck-wheat, millet, and turnips. On the 7th I sent for the Jungpon* of 
Sangbe, and after much liesitation ho came with the usual noise and attempt 
at display. He was a miserable, sickly looking man ; it struck us at 
once that he was not a Booteah, and we afterwards fotuid that ho was 
the son of a Bengallee slave, who had distinguished himself as a soldier, 
had been freed and appointed eventually to office, and had managed to 
get his son into the public service in the same way. This Jungpen was 
the man who had been nominated by the Faro Ponlow to Darlingcote; 
and bad made an unsuccessful attempt to oust the present Jungpen of 
that place. Having failed there he was sent to Sangbe, and there were 
two Jungpens then at the place, the one in office and the one whom he 
had superseded. The Jungpon informed me that ho could give mo no 
assistance ; that ho had received no orders of any sort regarding mo, and 
that it was not customary to allow persons to pass the Ports without 
orders; that ho would not stop me as he had not men enough to do it, 
and that if I chose L eonid go on, but ho could not commit himself by 
giving me a single cooly, and he could not allow the villagers to help 
me. When I asked him if he would take upon himself tlio responsi¬ 
bility of saying 4hat the Deb Raja declined to let me go on to Poonakh, 
ho declined, and said that he had no orders or authority to say anything 
of the sort; that he had no doubt that if I went on 1‘should be well 
received, but that it would be better if I was to stay where I was till ho 
could refer to the Durbar, which would only involve a delay of perhaps 
twenty days. I pointed out that I had communicated to the Deb my 
intention of going to Poonakh four months before; that 1 had been five 
weeks in the country, and that he had had plenty of tiiUe to send 
instructions to all his subordinates; that ho might write this to his 
employers, and say that I considered their conduct most dilatory and 
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mifriendly, l)ufc (.lial knowing liow serious the consequences would be to the 
Hootaii (•overiiinent 1 did not wish tf) turn back unless the Deb declined 
to receive ino, and lie liad only to tell tiie this in distinct terins, and I 
would at once leave the country. On exaniinrtig our coolies^t was 
Ibund that nearly all tho Nepalese inon had boon moi-o or less frost¬ 
bitten ill crossing tho last Pass, some of them very badly. Wo there¬ 
fore purchased a number of hides and pieces of woollen cloth, and 
compelled them all to make boots for thomsetves according to tho 
fashion of tho country. Seeing that it was now quite of tho question to 
think of bringing on that portion of the party which had been left at 
Sipchoo, 1 sent orders to Mr. Power to return to Darjeeling as soon as 
lie could, taking with him all our extra stores and baggage,'together 
with tho Sikhs and tho party of Sappers loft at Darhugcote, leaving 
under the charge of the Nieboo of Sipchoo a good store of rice and 
iittah for our return, nnd all the Governor General’s presents which I 
liad been obliged also to leave behind through the refusal of the Bootau 
ollicials to supply mo with carriage. I also told liim to keep a Guard 
of live Sebmidios at the Depot at Darlingcote, placing oiir supjilies 
there under the charge of the Jungpon. I an-anged with the .Tungpeii 
'•tf Sanghe and the Sipchoo Niohoo to keep our communication open by 
a lino of D;\k runners, and to give protection to all our people passing 
backwards and forwards, and this they agnteit to do after receiving a- 
present each with a ])romiso of more if they fulfilled their engagimient. 
Whilst here the old miller, to whom I have made allusion before, came 
up to have bis tumour removed ; this was successfully done under 
chloroform by Dr. Simpson, to the great astonishment of a number ol’ 
spectators : the operation seemed to have attracted the attention of the 
Bootanosc in a very singular maimer, for at every rillago through which 
wo passed, and on our arrivml at the Diirliar, one of (he first questions 
asked was, which was the Doctor who had removed (he tumour. The 
Boolaueso were by no means slow to avail themselves of Dr. Simpson’s 
advice : tlicir •'hief diseases are precisely wliat one ndght expect from 
a people at ctncc so filthy and so immoral, and there .seemed to bo 
scarcely a person,in tho country, male or female, who was not .suffering 
more or less in this respect. Their great test of a physician’s skill 
seemed to be tliat ho should ho able to tell from looking at tlie face 
(.ho disease under which a jvatiout u’as suft'eriug. After a few days’ 
exporicuco* Dr. Simji.soii was able to acquire a great, reputation by 
invariably naming tlie cause of sickness, whieli wa.s always the same 
in every case. They liad implicit faith in bis mcdicinos, and c.xpected 
a chance dose given on the line of inarch to cure disAises of many 
year.s’ standing. 
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32. On the 9tli of February we left Sangb^, and found a very fair 
road for some distance ; we passed the Fort, a wretched little building 
of rubble stone, with a wooden roof situated in a most' lovely position. 
Outsit^ the Fort wa^a praying cylinder worked by water containing 
th e siY-syll.i.blo mygb'c RAntoioA Otn Mnni Padme Horn’* wn'I.t.en many 
thousand times; the paper or cloth on which it was written would pro¬ 
bably have extended a quarter of a mile or more if unfolded. At a mo¬ 
nastery near the Fort we wore hospitably entertained, and saw some fine 
specimens of the CupreKuns funeh'is, a tree of singular beauty which 
grows in Rootan, and which seems to have forced itself on the admira¬ 
tion even of such indifferent, careless observers as the Bootan priests, for 
we found'it carefully planted near most of the monasteries. After pass¬ 
ing the Fort we came to a long white-washed stone mcmlong, or a stone 
wall about ten feet high. In the centre of these religious monuments is 
generally a well-carved and often gilt representation of the sacred figure 
of Sakyamani or Padmapani. It was amusing, to see how careful the 
more superstitious of the coolies and Buddhist servants were, oven with 
their heavy loads, to pass always on the same side of every mendong to 
which we came, the rule being to follow the writing of the inscription 
carved on the great slabs of the wall, instead of walking the opposite way. 
of the character. The origin of the custom is that pious travellers may 
read each sentence as tl^y pass, but as the sentence is usually the ever¬ 
lasting “ Om Mani Padme Ilom,^^ which is scarcc- 
“ Om Mani Padme ]y ever out of the lips of every Buddhist not too 
much occupied in other matters to make him dis¬ 
continue the trick of repeating these four words, the inscriptions are never 
really looked at. After going a few miles from Sangbe, we made a rather 
steep descent to tho little River Suchoo; wo passed several villages on 
the road, and a certain amount of desultory cultivation of buck-wheat 
and millet. The Suchoo was crossed by a good wooden bridge, and we 
then had to ascend the opposite side of the valley by a steep zig-zag, 
evidently made Uiany years ago at a considerable expense. We passed 
a very beautiful waterfall; the supply of water was not gr»at, but it fell 
from a great height, and was scattered like rain. On reaching the top 
of the ascent, we found a number of villagers collected to meet us. They 
paid us the compliment usual in the case of any person of distinction 
travelling through the country, of setting fire to little heaps of worm¬ 
wood as we passed. They seemed to take it for granted that we had 
come to take possession of the country, and abused their own Govern¬ 
ment in a most undisguised manner. On arriving 
at our halting place, Saybee, a very fine little 
village with spme cultivation and good houses (6,143 feet), we found that 
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Zinkaffs had arrived from the Durbar, and had given out that they had 
oi’dera tc^stop mo and turn me back. I sent for the men, hearing that 
they had said they had letters for me. They would not come, making 
one excuse after another for delay. At last I threatened to have them 
punished, and they came. It turned out that they had no letters for 
me : they said they had letters to the Darlingcotc Jungpen, instructing ■ 
him to turn me back. I replied that as they had nothing for mo they 
might go. They told mo that if I went on I might bo*opposed. I 
])ointed out to them that I could not act upon the information of petty 
messengers like themselves, and unless they could show written autho¬ 
rity from the Deb to forbid my coming on I would have nothing to say 
to them. They then gave me the letters to the Darlingcote’Jungpen, 
and told me to road them as they wore intended to have reached him 
whilst 1 was there, and were instructions regarding mo. I opened the 
cover and found two letters, according to the Booteah custom, one full 
of professions of friendship for the British Government, and instructing 
him to do everything he could to satisfy mo and settle any dispute 1 
might have with him regarding the Frontier, but not a word about iny 
going on or back. This letter was evidently intended to be shown to me. 
.The second was a most violent and intem})erate j)roduction, threatening 
the Jungpen with forfeiture of life for having allowed mo to cross 
the Frontier, ordering him to })ay a fine of Ru|3oes 70 to each of the 
messengers sent to him, and abusing him in the grossest terms, at the 
same time telling him on no account to allow mo to go away angry, but 
to try and entice me across the Frontier again, adding, however, that if 
he could not get rid of me without ofibnding mo, he should send me on 
to the Durbar by the Sumchee and Dhoue road, and should see that 
proper arrangements were made for furnishing supplies. The Zinkaffs, 
after reading the letters, said that it was clear that I should go back and 
enter the country by the Sumchee road. 1 pointed out that two more 
marches would bring mo into the Sumchee road, and that to go back 
would take me; fifteen days. They said that the Amla.liad shown such 
folly in not jiaving given proper orders for my reception, that they 
should not trouble themselves in'tho matter, and that 1 might go which 
way 1 liked. 1 asked one of them to return with me ; he agreed at first, 
but then said he must go to Darling to get his share of the line, but 
they gave me guides from the vidage and supplied us with fodder, &c., 
for the ho(pes. The headmen and villagers of Saybee came to us and 
entreated us to take them back with us to Darjholing. I told them that 
wo excluded no one from our Ten-itory, and that they would any of them 
bo allowed to settle there ; they replied that the difficultly which they 
wanted to overcome was the escape from their own couny-y ; that they 
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wore so wiitclied that, they could not escape without leaving their fami¬ 
lies behind them, and the lives of the families of all runaways v'oro con¬ 
sidered forfeit. They then told us, what we had heard some marches 
back in villages through which we had passed, that a great sign of free¬ 
dom had been shown to them, that three European children had been 
«l)orn in the village, and that it 'had been construed to moan that the 
country would pass into our hands ; they had been expecting a fulfil¬ 
ment of this omen for a long time past, and that now we had come to 
their village they felt that it was true. Wc asked to see tlu'sc childi'en, 
and three miserable little blear-eyed Albinos were brought out to us. 
We explained to the i)arents what their children were, but they could 
not be made to understand that there was not something my.stcrious in 
their birth, and tluit it was not connected w'ith our visit to the country ; 
they had never heard of any other Albino being born in the country. On 
the loth of Eebruary wo left Sayl.XHi ; we lir.st had to make a slight, 
descent to the little Itiver Saychoo and llieii to ascend up a very steej) 
zig-zag, the coimneucemeut of the Taigonlah Mountain, over which 

w'c had to pass. About the middle ol' the day 
Taigonlah. i i di i i ■' 

we reached lihokui-, a pi'ctty open gras.sy plaiii 

(0,250 feet); there w’as very little .snow here, and we found a magni¬ 
ficent herd of yaks, or chowroc cattle, driven down from the higher Fuss 
by the heavy snow, hiiudiijg that there was deep snow a little way 
ahead, and a. doubt about a supply of water sidlicient for so hirgX! a 
Camp, \vc baited, hoping to be able to clear the Pass the next day. As 
we advanced, however, the following morning the snow became very 
deep, the ascent Avas stec]), and the men and horses made their ■way- 
on with diflieultyn The whole aspect of the country had new 
changed; instead of the usual lurest of lUiododendron, Magnolia, Oak, 
Chesnnt, Ac., 'we had suddenly ])as.sed into an entirely new vegetation ; 
nothhig was to be seen but pines of v.arious descriptions, chiefly the 
Fhain cxcclm ; the ch.ingc was so sudden arid marked that a chain 
pulled across thconiouiitain-sido would have divided one (-lass from the 
other. The pine foi'cst was very much ])leasauler to t^pvel through 
than that through which wc had hitherto been ])assing ; it was thin, and 
clear from undergrowth, and beautiful grassy glades were of freejuent 
oceurreiiec; the effect of the snow and icicles on the leaves of the ])ines 
was very- luaguilicout. Towards evening we ])assod a stone rest-house, 
(.'roctod by some public-spirifed Jlootcah for the shelter ti-avcller.s 
(jvcrtakeu iii the suow ;' these rest-liouBe.s on the Pa.sses arc the ouly 
form in which jjublie charity shows itself in Bootan. la the evening we 
halted at Shafybihee ; the snow was deep, but file men made themselves, 
and us, toleraiily comfortable by collecting lai’ge (piantitic.s of juniper 
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and laying it over the snow, and the juniper and pino-boughs made 
splendid fires which they kept up all night. The height of the Camp was 
11,800 feet; the thermometer registered 13°, yet with some 200 persons, 
some Sikhs, others Bengallees, not a man suffered from the cold. Wo 
unfortunately had no view here on account of the heavy mist which 
wo had here for the first time since Crossing the Tulelah Pass. Captain 
Austen was in consequence unabl5 to take observations from tho Pass, 
and being very desirous of filling in his map and*ascertainfiig his position 
from such a very commanding position, ho determined to remain behind 
and catch us uji two marches on; ho remained in a little rest-house close 
to the Pass, made partly out of tho natural I'acc of tho rock and partly 
built of stones. Near the Pass there was no vegetation ; it \ras a bleak, 
dreary, open plain swept by the most bitter, piercing wind I ever felt. 
At tho apex of the Pass, which was 12,150 feet, was the usual lapcha, 
or cairn of stones, supporting little poles with Buddhist flags, to which 
passing travellci’s had attached small stripes of coloured rag or cotton to 
secure a prospei'ous journey.* Great importance was attached by our 
coolies to the deposit by Cheoboo Lama of his contribution iii tho shape 
of yellow and red-coloured chint/,, and no one would cross until this had 
^ been done. The descent from the Pass is very stoop, and tho snow 
seemed to get deeper instead of lighter as we came down. The road 
was along tho side of a pretty little stream, which wo had to cross 
backwards and forwards ten times by little wooden bridges; the men 
had some difficulty in making a road through the snow, and in places 
whore there had been water-courses there were large sheets of icto very 
trying for men with a maund weight on their backs ; in several places 
little waterfalls had frozen, and there were largo icicles twenty foot high, 
yome hours’ marching brought us down into the Hah Valley, through 
some very lovely piirk-like scenery, and wo encamjiod for the night on 
the banks of the beautiful River Hahehoo, at a ]ila.ce called Dorikha, 
a small plain with a commanding view up both sides of the valley; a few 
miles fr'om oqr halting-place wo had joined tho Sunjchce and Dhona 
road, tin; route usually taken to the plains from Paro and Western 
Jlootan. The road a])pcarcd to bo a good deal used, and was in fair 
I'ojiair; we met numbers of peojilo going down to Sumchoe, to which 
place tho inhabitants of tho Hah and Pare Valleys seem to migrate with 
tlicir lloeks and herds in the winter, and from whence a largo nutnber 
(.>f them i^ro constantly oin]doye5 in carrying up contributions of butter 
and other produce to the Hill Ports, a duty which occupies some 
foni'teen or (iftcen days going and returning, and for which they receive 
no sort of reuumeration. On tho 12th wo left Dorikha, crossed the 
Hahehoo by a strong wooden bridge, and marched up^a very lovely 
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valley along the banks of the river. The road was very good and 
perfectly level. We passed some fine villages; the houses wave good, 
strong, three-storied buildings, but many of them wore ip ruins, Jiaving 
been burnt in some of the internal broils by which the country is 
unceasingly disturbed; others again had been abandoned, the owners 
having fled the country to escape ‘oppression, and the rest were empty, 
the people having gone down to winter at Sumchee. These deserted 
villages had h most singular appearance; there were ricks of straw, 
fir-leaves piled up for manure, largo stacks of pine-logs cut for fuel, and 
immense flocks of pigeons, but beyond these birds there was not a sign 
of life for many miles of the road. A Booteab, thanks to the cupidity of 
those under whom he lives, has no property except his homestead and a 
few cattle, and he can therefore aflbrd to go about wliero ho likes, and 
leave his home without fear of robbery. The scenery, as wo advanced, 
became magnificent; on all sides of us were snowy peaks ; immodiatcly 
facing us were the high peaks of the I’liibct Frontier, the sides of the 
valley were covered with grass dotted veith groups of pines, the bed of 
the valley for about a quarter of a mile was ])crfectly flat, and in the 
centre of this little plain was the River Hahehoo, a very clear stream 
about sixty yards broad, creeping sluggishly along, and having a very 
different appearance to the boisterous roaring torrents wo had hitherto 
crossed. The fields on both sides of the river were neatly fenced with 
stone walls, water was conducted over them by a system of small 
channels, the land was terraced and revetted with stones, each village 
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the villages were inhabited, and wo saw large flocks of black sheep, 
yaks, and cattle grazing below the snow-lino. The weather looked so 
threatening that I sent up to Captain Austen to tell him to come off the 
Pass at once, as I feared that he would bo snowed u^ We reached 
Hah Tampien early in the day, and were received by a large crowd of in¬ 
habitants of the neighbouring villages ; they were very unprepossessing, 
as indeed were all the people in the pine-forest tracts, for they keep up 
large fires night and day, and have no chimneys in their houses, and as 
they never wash their faces and bodies, have a thick deposit of j)ino soot on 
them which makes the features hard to distinguish. The Jmigpen sent 
us down fire-wood, fodder, and some buck-wheat floui-. The next day he 


had a good bridge across tlie river, and 


came to call upon me; ho was a very fine and well-maunercil old man ; 
he gave us a hearty welcome, and brought with him his family; his wife 
is a daughter of the Pare Peulow : they stayed a long time in our Camp> 
looking at suah curiosities as we had with us, and he entreated me 
so earnestly p stay one day that I could not refuse him, especially 
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as 1 was anxioUH that Ca])tain Austou should rojoiu us liore. Tlie 
Paro l^nlow’s wife, who was on a visit to her daughter, called and 
assured mo that wo should bo received in a very friendly manner 
by her husband. On the night of the Idth heavy snow fell the 
whole night, and in the morning^ there were two feet of snow all 
over the Camp. At daybroa^ the Jungpon with his wife, children, and 

all his followers came down to see that we had not suffered from the 

• ^ • 

cold ; they bi-ought straw and fir-polos, and built huts for the Sepoys 
and our servants, and took off all the coolies and camp-followers to the 
village. The snow continued to fall day and night on the 15th and 
Kith ; we could not move a yard from our tents. I was much relieved 
by Captain Austen’s return, as I had been very an.vious about him. I 
sent men back several times with food for him, but 1 fcai’oil that the 
Pass might be closed that he could not get out, and fh.at they could not 
reach him. Alarming rumours reached us through the villagers of some 
of the men with him having died of cold. It a]>pcnrs that ho remained 
up for the first day of the s?now, thinking that it was a local and 
tem])orary fall, and that it would clear up afterwards and enable him to 
continue his observations. Pinding that it did not, ho determined to 
.come down ; the snow was in many places breast-deep, and as it was 
snowing hard the party got se]>aratcd, and on reaching Dorikha in the 
valh^y four men w'cre missing. Captain Austen^sent back to find these 
men ; twu) of them were found dead on the top of the Pass, whore they 
must have lay down to die shortly after starting ; the other two had 
i)een picked np by the es-Jungpen of Sangbe, wdio was pas'ing along 
tlie road ; ho had robbed the dead coolies, and had broken open the 
boxes carried by the two men wdio were sa^'ed ; we had much difficulty 
ill getting the pro[)erty back from him. The man hiin.sclf lost several 
of his followers in the snow. On the 17th the weather cleared, but it 
was iinpossible4o move in the deep snow, and the thermometer regis¬ 
tered 11. Close to our Camp was a medicinal spring resorted to by 
people affected with rhcninatisin and skin diseases ; the baths, as in 
Sikhim, were Jieated by throwing hot stones into the water. The Fort 
wa.s a very p%tty, little four-storied building, covered as usual by a small 
outpost higher than itself, about eighty yards distant. One of the 
Soubah’s servants had not long before mutinied, and had taken posses- 
sion of the outpost and held it .for a long time against his master. 
About tw(j miles above the Fort is a very fine monastery, and in its 
immediate neighbourhood is a black temple iledicated to the tutelary 
deity of the poisoners, one of the chief favorites in the Bootan pantheon. 
Some distance up the valley are several very fine villages.? The people 
of this valley are the richest in Bootan ; they have th^reputation of 
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being very lawless, and great robbers ; the miserable S(>)ro 3 ’s of tlie 
Fort dare not in consequence plunder them as they do others.*' 'J’hey 
are, moreover, only a few miles from the Thibet Frontier, and if 
illtroated run across the Pass and are safe. We found them more civil, 
obliging, and less given to falsehood than the people of the country 
generally. 1 heard that a deputation frpm the Durbar was coming 
across tho noyt Pass to stop me or to delay me. I knew that if they 
reached Hah before I did I should probably be kept hero nearly" a 
month, corresponding with and referring to the Durbar, and I therefore 
detennined to get across before they did, so that there should then be 
no excuse for stopping mo .short of P.aro. Once there I could ensure 
supplies and could ascertain per.sonally the tcnqx'r of ti\o I’aro Penlow, 
one- of tho two <le/ncto rulers of Bootan. I said nothing of my inten¬ 
tion to the Ilah Juugpcn, but on the 19th, thinking that the two days 
of sun must have made some imj)res.sion on tho snow, 1 dotermiiu'd to 
start ; the information which wo had received oi’ the Pass wari-.-nitcd our 
•expecting that there would bo very little more snow there than where 
we were. At daybreak Captain Austen and Dr. Simpson started with 
Cheoboo Lama's servants and twenty strong men sent, some days before, 
by the Sikhim llaja to accompany us ; they were to tread a jiath through 
the snow, and we were to follow later. Tho road to Paro was, we 
ascertained, only a few 'hours’ journey, and making allowances for the 
delay caused by tho snow wc thought we were (juitc .safe in expecting to 
reach a village on tho other side of the Pass by 3 o’clock. Some time 
after tho advance guard had started 1 sent on the baggage and tent.s, 
and the Jungpen then perceived my intention and hurried down with all 
hi.s men, and in a violent manner declared that I could not move, that, 
ho had orders to stopnu' until men arrived fi-om tho Durbar. I asked 
him to show me his orders ; this ho could not do. T then pointed out 
to him that half tho Camp had gone on; that Dr. iSirnpibn was already 
half way to Paro ; and that, under such circumstances, I would not 
delay a moment longer. lie was very angry, but was so' far mollified 
by a present as to send guides and Sepoys to help us, on promising 
not to mention his having given me as.sistance. The ascent of tho 
Pass was very difficult ; the men as usual after a halt were lazy and 
weak, and at 3 o’clock I overtook the advance party, whose progress 
was of course far more difficult than ours had been, as we had followed 
in their path. The Pass was then app.-ircntly only half a mile distant ; 
the snow whei'e wo were was three foot deey, and wm were assured that 
onco across tho Pass wo should arrive at*a village w-here wc could 
shelter the whole party for the night. We thoredbre determined to 
push on. Thp snow, however, bec.amc deeper and deeper, varying from 
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fhree, to six, and even eiglit, foot; the horses and iiinles were continually 
sinking pver their backs and delayed us much. At (> o’clock wo wore 
on the top of the Pass, and thought that onr difficulties were ovci’. 
Dr. Simpson and Captain Austen went on with the advance guard. Ca])tain 
Lauco and I remained to see the rear guard over, as some of the 
coolie.s were trying to lie down and to slocj); several of thorn indeed 
had to be cai-riod. The I’ass itself was nearly clear of snow, and 
the men started for the village in high spirits, thinking thatr there was no 
snow on the other side. But we speedily found out onr rni.stake, for as 
we advanced tlie snow became deeper and deo]3oi'; men and horsc.s wore 
continually sinking nj) to the neck, and since wo were obliged to march 
single file,—as on one side of us was a steep hank and on the other a 
])i’ecipice,—it was almost impossihh' for one man to pass another; every 
fallen horse or man therefore delayed the whole line, and our progress 
was scarcely pcrceptildo. Evening began to draw on whilst we were 
still on the Pass, and the coolies became frightened and desponding, :ind 
many wanted to be allowed to lie down and die. A halt would have 
involved the death of every man iu Cam]), for there was uo going to the 
right or the loft ; wo drove tyid encoui'agcd the men on, but our progi-ess 
jvas not more than a quarter of a mile an hour; fortimate/y the weather 
was clear, and tlio’o was a bright )noo)i. At ahont 11 o’clock at night 
we reached some foi'ost, which afforded she1t('» fro)n the wind, and tlu' 
snow was less deep in places ; the coolies wm-e getting sick and fain!, 
iuid I therefore gave them permission to bivouac in gangs of not less 
than twelve, with a Sirdar with each gang, who was to see that the men 
ke[)t close together and that a fire wnis btirning all night. 1 gave 
those who could do so jiormi.ssion to go on, leaving their load.s pil('d 
under trees whoiieo they could bo fetched the qext moiming. 'I'hey 
I'cadily took advantage of the pei-inission, :ind wo wont on with 
gi-eatly reduced# numbers; the horses and mules sti-iiggled thi-ongh 
the snow in the most wonderful manner, sinking over their hocks at 
every stop, constantly rolling on their backs and ^’ot keeping up 
with us. The only accident was witli o)ie of my ]»onies, which, 
impatient of the delay, had loft the road near the Pass and wont down 
the side of the uio'untain, where wc were obliged to leave him with his 
load; the road was coiitiiiuully lost in the dark, and wc wore delayed 
sometimes for three-quarters of an hour whilst it was being traced. Mid¬ 
night passed and still thei'e was uo trace of the village which we were 
told was just below the Pass. At one in the morning we heard the wel¬ 
come sound of a Thibet wat#i-dog baying, and reached the village per¬ 
fectly exhausted, not having tasted food since nine the |wevious inorn- 
iug, and having uiarehed through deep snow coutiuuous, y for fifteen 
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liours. We soon procui'ed slieltor in some very good houses, and waited 
lor daylight in inueli anxiety on account of the coolies who had j'emained 
behind. We found the village, on our arrival, occupied ,by the advance 
guard of the deputation sent from Paro to stop us. They had been up to 
try and torce the Pass and reach us before wo loft Hah, but had given in 
and turned back ; they went off with a great noise on our arrival, steal¬ 
ing what they could in the confusion, and amongst other things taking 
oH a Sepoy’s musket. When morning came all the missing coolies came 
in ; not a man was sick, and not a single load lost. The indefatigable 
Dao Penjoo Kajee, the Intei’pretor of the Darjeeling Court, had even 
'gotre back to the Pass with a number of Sirdars, and by treading a cir¬ 
cuitous path through deep snow had rescued rny^ abandoned pony. The 
height of the Cheulah Pass over which we had come was 12, tb0 feet, and 
the village in which we were was 10,0G7 foot. Wo were told no loss 
than five different names of the place, but I think wo agreed that it was 
generally called Doomnakha or Chaugnaugna; the snow wa.s still some 
three feet deep here, l^arly in the morning the noise of the usual shrill 
clarionets and the shouts of Sopo 3 *s announced the a])pi’oach of some one 
of importance; it turned out to be the dopgtation who wore to have met 
us at Hah ; they had been for seven days in a neighbouring monastorv 
thinking that we should bo kept safely at Ilah by the snow ; they made 
themselves exceedingly offensive, ejecting many of our poo[)le from the 
shelter they had talccn in the houses ; their servants crowded round our 
baggage, and made a rush into the middle of it before the sentrv had 
time to see what they were about, and carried olf^ujoking utensils and 
everything they could find. On coming to mo they delivered a Icdtcr 
from the Deb Raja, and told me that they were instructed to rctni'ii wdth 
me to the Frontier for the purpose of re-arranging the Frontier bounda- 
rie.s, and of receiving charge again of the resumed Assam Dooar.s. After 
this our demands were to be inquired into, and if these Zinkaffs consi¬ 
dered it necessary, 1 was to be allowed to proceed to Poonakh and have 
an interview witJi the Deb and Dhnrma Rajas. One of these men was 
exceedingly overbearing in his language and manner, especially in his 
demands regarding the surrender of the Assam Dooars ; the others were 
more reasonable, and on my distinctly declaring that I would h.ave 
nothing to do with any question of the re-adjustment of boundaries, that 
I would not return to the Frontier for the purpose of holding any inquiry, 
and that I would not enter into negociations of any description with in¬ 
ferior Officers, but wohld either proceed to Poonakh and deliver the 
Governor General’s letters to the Dhurraa^nd Deb Rajas in accordance 
with my instpetions, or return direct to Darjeeling, and report the un- 
wilhngness j f the Government of Bootan to receive His Excellency’s 
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roprosoiitative, they bcggoil that i would proceed to Poonkali_, and under¬ 
took to go forward and make pi'opor arrangoinonts for my reception. The 
letter from the Deb llaja, which they delivered, was of the usual negative 
and ovasivo character, saying, with reference to a previous throat of 
returning which I had hold ont, that 1 should not “ speak of going back to 
“ Darjeeling, as the Deb had never declined to receive mo, but that it woidd 
“bo well to investigate complaints bn the Frontier, and that the surijhis 
“ collections of the Assam Dooars and of Ainbared Fallacottah ought to be 
“ paid to tho llootan Government” ; there was no inention whatever of 
the Zinkaffs who said they had been sent to treat with me, and there was 
nothing which could be construed into a refusal by the Durbai* to allow 
mo to proceed. It was clcai- to mo that their policy was to coin’pel me by 
passive resistance and by discourngemeut to return to our own Territory, 
and then to say that they had been perfectly I'oady to receive me and 
settle all dis[)utes amicably, but that I had returned without any suffi¬ 
cient pretext. The messengers returned to communicate tho result of 
their interview to tho Durbar, and to make arrangements, as they said, 
for the proper reception of tho representative of a powerful Government. 
We followed the next day, but were met on the road by Zmkalls 
,re(piestiug us to halt a few miles from Faro, as the Fenlovv was desirous 
of receiving me with great honor ; we accordingly 
consented to halt h)r one»day, and oji the 2'lud of 
February wo went into Faro. Tho arrangements I'or onr ixjcopLion were', 
certainly not such as to have made our detention fora day necessai-y ; no 
one was sent to vecej^c us, or to show us where to eneami) ; every place 
in which wo proposed to {)itcli our tents was objected to on the score of 
its being sacred to some wood-sprite or river demon, or on some ecjually 
frivolous excuse, and we were kept stajuling on a sandy plain for more 
than two hours with a strong- w'ind blowing up the valley. At length 
some Officers came out of tho Fort, and pointed out for onr Camp one of 
the very places which had been before refused to us, and a few oranges 
and pieces of .Thibetan broad wore presented on the psyt of the Fcidow, 
but none of tlje usual ceremonies of friendship were observed. 

33. The following day tho ox-Faro Fonlow and his stp|)-son, tho 
present Peulow, sent fur Cheoboo Lama, and comiuenced by tlu-witcming 
him and asking what ho meant by daring to bi-ing Englishmen into the 
country ; after some conversat ion, however, tluy changed tlieir tone, and 
said that they believed that nmeh good would result from the Mission, 
h>tt that the Durbar had positively prohibited tliom from allowing us to 
proceed ; but that if we could wait wlicre wo were ponding a reference 
to the Durbar, which would take only four days, we should be made 
comfortable and should be treated with respect) they acV'cd that there 
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was no object in our going on to Poonakh; that tlio Deb had no autho¬ 
rity ; and that the Penlow was tlic ruler of West Bootan, and'was the 
proper Officer to treat with. I declined to open any nogooiations with any 
one but the supreme Authority, whether real or nominal, but agreed to 
remain four days pending a reference. Whilst, however, jirofossing 
friendship, the conduct of the two 'Penlows and their Arnla was at first 
far from friendly. No notice was taken of us ; we were stopped when¬ 
ever wo went‘out, and fold that we must stay in Camp till further orders, 
and were treated witli insolence when we declined to do so ; their Sepoys 
crowded round us, stealing everything they could lay hands on, jeer¬ 
ing our coolies and followers, calling them slaves, and drawing their 
knives on' them on the .slightest i-cjoinder being made. Our servants 
wore fined for going about with their heads covered ; fruitless attempts 
were made to make us dismount from our ponies whenever wo came 
near the residence of’the Police Darogah, and all villagers wore punished 
who sold us provisions or had any communication with our Camp. 
This discourte.sy was at length carried to such an extremity as nearly 
to bring about an open rupture with the Penlow, especially as I found 
that the messengers from the Durbar, who had promised to go b.ack and 
return with permission for me to proceed within four days from my. 
arrival at Pai’o, had never even started. I sent to the Penlow and told 
him that I would no longer brook such treatment, and tiiat, unless he 
chose to adopt a very different course of action towards me, I should 
cither go on to Poonakh without waiting for any further communication, 
or return at once to Darjeeling, and that the responsibility of determin¬ 
ing which course of action I should pursue must rest with him. This 
produced a change of conduct; the letter and messengers were forth¬ 
with dispatched to Poonakh, the Penlow asked for an interview, and 
stated that the unfriendly course adopted was attributable to his step- 
i’athor, the ex-Ponlow, who, however, had no right to oxcroiso any 
authority, having voluntarily abdicated; and that henceforth the 
ex-Penlow should not be allowed to interfere. Much of this was, as it 
afterwards turned out, positively false, and was a mere subterfuge adopted 
for the purpose of getting out of a false position. The annoyances to 
which we had been exposed now materially decreased, and after a few 
days the ex-Penlow asked us to go to see him, which we did, and wore 
received in a friendly manner. It wa.s clear to us at once;, however, that 
the ex-Penlow’s abdication was a mere political expedient resorted to 
during the late disturbances, that all the power was still exorcised 
by him, and that the reigning Penlow was a puppet. After the fir.st 
interview the .ex-Penlow was very attentive and civil; lie asked to see 
some of us e\jf:ry day, and gave us much information regarding the 
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Diirbar; lie explained to us that, though for the sake of appearance 
they had, during the period of our visit to the country, suspended 
hostilities, lie - did not admit the authority of the present CJovernment; 
ho explained that the ex-Deh had been forcibly dethroned by the 
Tongso Peulow, and that all authority had in fact been usurped by 
that Oflicer; that the Deb .and ^Dhurma Tiajas wore puppets; and 
tliat tho Anila were none of thorn men of any ability or position, 
and were quite incapable of coping with the Tongso Peulow, who was 
lining up all tho places aliout tho Court with his own creatures, lie 
I'urthor informed us that tho Tongso Penlow’s confidential adviser was a 
Jlindustaneo who represented himself to bo a King,* and had come after 
the Mutiny with a number of papers pnrjiorting to bear tho seals of the 
“ Kings of Delhi, Lahore, and Nepaul” and others, and Jiad proposed 
to tho Bootanosc to join a general war for tho purpose of driving the 
English from India; but that his overtures had then been declinod, 
chielly owing to tho advice of tho Paro Penlow himself, who had pointed 
out tho danger of staking all oh the word of a single man ol'whom they 
know nothing: he had subsequently joined tho Darlingcote Soubah 
during lus late rebellion against tho Paro Penlow, had been taken pri- 
• soner and confined at Paro, but had lately escaped and had been 
received with groat honor by tho Tongso Penlow. lie begged that we 
would bear in mind that, whatever might happftn, ho was in no way 
responsible for anything that tho Durbar did, and added that he had 
himself refused to stop our progress by force, and that if the Covern- 
ment attempted to use violence towards us ho would render us evci-y 
assistance. Ho gave us permission to go about as wo liked, but tho 
lii-st day wo availed ourselvos of this permission Dr. Simpson and 1 wore 
waylaid by a local Oflicor, our ponies wore sei/.odrand an atteujpt was 
made to make us prisoners, ai4l wo wore compelled to effect our release 
by i'oi-co, as night was coming on and wo were eight miles distant from 
l*aro. On oui- complaining of this act wc were merely told that the 
man was <d'a violent temper, and that he would not obvy the Penlow’s 
orders. The»Kort of Paro is a very stinking building, and far surpassed 
the expectation Ayo had formed from anything wo had heard of Booteah 
architecture, it is a largo rectangular building surrounding a hollow 
square, in tho centre of which is a high tower of sorno seven stories sur¬ 
mounted by a largo copper cupolq,. The outer building hit? five stories, 
Ihroe of wiiich are habitable ; tho two lower stories being used as grana¬ 
ries and stores arc lighted wdth small loopholes* whilst the upper stories 
arc lighted with largo windows, opening in most cases into comfortable 


* He \va^ eiillcil I'J the Boolcalo “ PaAshah 
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verandahs. The entrance to the Fort is on the East side hy a little bridge 
over a narrow ditch; the gateway is handsome, and the building above 
it much higher than the rest of the outer square; it is ornamented and 
painted, and has a number of well-executed inscriptions engraved on 
stone and iron, some of them gilt. At the gateway are a row of cages 
in which are kept four enormous Thibetan mastiffs. Those beautiful 
animals are very ferocious; they are never taken 
out of their cages j they are said, however, to be 
less dangerous than they otherwise would bo, from their overlapping 
jowls, which prevent their using their teeth as freely as ordinary dogs. 
The first thing which catches the eye on entering the Fort is a huge 
praying cylinder, some ten foot high, turned by a crank; a catch is so 
arranged that at each turn a boll is rung. The gate of the Fort is lined 
with light iron-plates. On entering the court you are surprised to find 
yourself at once on the third story, for the Fort is built on a rock, 
which is overlapped by the lower stories and forms the gi-oimd-baso of 
the court-yard and centre towers. It would bo necessary to bear in 
mind, in the event of our having at any future time to attack the Fort, 
that shot directed anywhere lower than the verandahs would not find 
its way into the court, but would go through the store-rooms arid bo 
stopped by the rock. After passing through a dark passage which 
turns first to the left 'hud thou to the right, a large well-paved and 
scrupulously clean court-yard is reached; the first set of rooms on the 
left is devot(,‘d nominally to the relatives of the ladies of the palace, in 
reality I believe to the ladies themselves, who however are constructively 
supposed to live outside the Fort in accordance with the theory that all 
in authority are under obligation of perpetual celibacy. Beyond those 
rooms is a second small gateway, and the first set of rooms on the 
left-hand belong to the ex-Paro Ponlov^ they are reached by a V(!ry 
slippery and steep staircase, opening into a long open vestibule, in 
which his followers lounge; this leads into a large hall in which his 
Sepoys mess, aF.d in which one of his Amla is always in waiting. 
Beyond the hall is the Penlow’s state-room; it .’s somewhat 
low, but of groat size and really very striking, for the Bootanese have 
derived from their intercourse with Thibet and China in old days verjr 
considerable taste in decoration. The beams are richly painted in blue, 
orange, and ^Id, the Chinese dragon, being the most favorite device; 
the roof is supported by a series of carved arches, and al,' round the 
room and on the arches are suspended bows, quivers, polished iron hel¬ 
mets, swords, matchlocks, coats of mail, Chinese lanthorns, flags, and 
silk scarves consecrated by the Grand Lama of Thibet, arranged 
with the moslfperfect taste. The Fenlow usually lounges away the day 
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on a little platf'oi'iii built into tlie recess of a largo bow-window, whicli 
commai*ds a uaagniliceut view down tko valley. On the occasion of our 
visits a vase of burning scented wood was always placed before him on 
our first entry, the great ambition of the Chieftains in all these Buddhist 
countries being to keep up a sort of dreamy mysticism around them. But 
though the ex-Penlow managed tli.at we should only have a silent and 
hazy interview in a cloud of smolce, on our first visit, he was of a far 
too cordial and inquiring disposition to keep up fhese ceremonies longer 
than was necessary. On future occasions he dispensed with all cere¬ 
mony, turned all his people out of the room, and talked in the most 
unreserved manner, refreshing himself the while with the most copious 
draughts of rJiovij, a very fair substitute for whiskey, distilled from 
barley and rice mixed. The ex-Pciilow must be now over sixty, and is 
physically completely worn out with debauchery of every description. 
We found that after two o’clock in the day he was, like most of the 
men in authority in Bootan, seldom in a state to be seen, hut he is by 
far the most intelligent raanVe met with in the country, and after the 
first misunderstanding he treated us with the greatest friendship and 
kindness, lie was to all intents and purposes in rebellion ag.ainst the 
.existiujpGovernment, being a su]i|)orter of the ex-Dcb, wlio bad been 
dctlu'oned by the Tongso Penlow. lie described tlie unscrupulous 
character of the Ainla, especially of the Toiigso Penlow, with the 
gi-eatest fidelity and unreserve. Wo saw quite cnougli of him, however, 
to see he would not allow any sense of right or wrong to stand in the 
way of his own interests, and he had the reputation of having done as 
much viohmcc and wrong in his day as his neighbours. 'I’liough intolii- 
geiit as coin]);ired with the rest of the Amla aiid Chioftains, ho was a 
singularly childish old man, and would amuse hiviself for hours with a 
mcehauieal toy or musical box. lie was less importunate in his requests 
than the other Chiefs, but he entreated us to give him a musical box, 
or anything else we had to give, before going to the Durbar, a.s ho 
assured us that the Amla would by guile or violence oh4ain possession of 
everything wjj possessed. Like all his countrymen he was absolutely 
without shame, and his conversation was marked by an absence of 
modesty and an amount of indecency which would have disgraced the 
most uncivilized barbarian in the world. The ex-Ponlow’s favorite 
daughter, whom I have before ^alluded to as wife of the Jungpen of 
liah, cam^ to Paro shortly after our arrival, and was generally present 
at his interviews with us, and seemed to have dbnsiderable influence over 
him. This was the only instance wo ever met of a woman being treated 
with the slightest respect or consideration in Bootan. The Penlow de 
jure was a very diflerout stamp of man. He was the sonkof a previous 
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Penlow of ParOj to vvlioiri t]ie old ex-Penlow bad boon oliicf Oflu'or, mid 
on wiiose death the old man had sncecoded to the olTiee, and i had as 
usual succeeded to the wife also, and adojited the children, TJio young 
man was through his real father related to the Angihi-Formig Jungpoii 
and other leading Ainla, and when thei’ofore the old Penlow was press¬ 
ed hard dming the late rebellion ho endcayonrod to save his ])osition by 
nominally abdicating in favor of his step-sini, trusting that the boy’s 
connections would save' Paro from attack. The real authority remained 
in the old man’s hands, but all the dignity of the ollicc was assumed by 
the young Penlow, and the state-rooms of the Palace, the central tower 
in the middle of the quadrangle, were occupied by him. These rooms 
were reached by some four or live flights of stec)]i, polished, dark, stairs ; 
the young Penlow always sat on a sort of platform in the window, .sur¬ 
rounded by bm-ning incense, Chinese scarves, &c., but his rooms were 
not to be compared with those of tlu! old ex-Pcnlow. He neither has a.s 
many nor as good arms and accoutrements. Ho scarcely spoke in the 
presence of the Amla, and such remarks as he made were of the most 
childish nature; ho generally ended by bi'gging for everything we had, 
even to our clothes. Contrary to the usual practice of the dignitaih.'s 
of the country, he u.sed to go out occasionally for a walk ;<[^e was. 
always prooodod by clarionets, and went about half a mile from the 
Fort, and sat down whila a rough hut of fir bough.s was built over him 
by his attendants ; ho always sent for us on tluiso occasions to see what 
he could get out of ns, and the interviews generally ended hy his makimr 
demands for presents, and on our rcTnsing them, walking off in a huff. 
He was hated by the Amla, and it is generally known that tho moment 
the old man dies this youth will he removeil from office by tlu; cliitd' 
Officer, or Zimpen, g.n intelligent good sort of man, who according to 
routine .should have hcoii appointed to the office when tho ex-Penlow 
abdicated. The walls of tho Fort are very thick, built of rubble stone, 
and gradually sloping from tho base to tlie top. If tho frame-work of 
the windows wa3,kuooked away, the huilding would quickly crumble to 
pieces. There are in the Fort about 250 Sejioys; the garrison nomi¬ 
nally is 400, these men, however, are nothing more than villagers. 
Each village has to send a certain nnmhor of men, who are bound to 
serve seven years, and can only escape this servitude hy purchasing their 
discharge for Rupees 70. In point of^ fact they never wish for their 
discharge, for though they receive no pay, they have food aiid clothing 
for nothing, and a geiier&l license to plunder and extort from the rest of 
the inhabitants of the country. The whole of the cultivators of Bootau 
are employed in the support and maintenance of these bands of idle and 
insolent rulFia^is, and of the still more idle Lamas. The insolence of the 
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Sepoys is, as a rule, beyonel all conception; but there are some excep¬ 
tions, and we had attached to our Camp on several occasions tw» or 
three quiet intelligent men who abused their employers in hearty tei’ms, 
and gave us much information about the country, expressing a strong 
hope that we should take it. The ordinary arms of tlie Sepoys are long 
knives in handsome scabbards; ^these belong to tho State, and are made 
at Paro, their workmanship is really very creditable, many of them 
have silver scabbards, tho hilt is generally covered with Ihe skin of a 
large lizard which is brought from Thibet. Tho men have no know¬ 
ledge of any drill oven of the rudest description, very few of them know 
the use of their own fire-arms, and they would bo called by u.s Clmp- 
prassies rather than Sepoys. They are employed in repairing and 
building tho Forts, embanking rivers, &c., and in this respect their 
work is really very creditable. Faro was the only place whore there was 
any attempt at order and cleanliness, and some of the stone embank¬ 
ments of tho river, especially the revetments of tho bridge, wore admi¬ 
rably executed. The bridge itsdf is a handsonre structure, made of 
large pine beams built into oithei- bank, and projected one over tho 
other till a sufficiently narrow space is obtained to admit of a platform. 
Tlie entrances to the bridge are paved with largo slabs of stone ; at each 
end is a largo, strongly built, stone tower in which a guard remains at 
night under the warder of the bridge. The bridaje is very neatly boarded 
with deal planks, and about fifteen yards is a wooden arch, handsomely 
painted, aud covered with the mystic sentence ; these arches support a 
wooden roof. The gates arc lined with iron plates and studded with 
nails, and the thresholds are also neatly covered with iron; the road 
from tho bridge to the Fort is paved throughout, and about half way 
is a flag beyond which no one is allowed to go on horseback ; no 
exception is made ovcni in favor of the Peulow himself. The West 
side of the quadrangle is formed by tho monastery, in which are 
about seventy monks ; they seem to be treated with little respect, aud 
to have little influence. Tho only use to which we saw, them put was 
playing the b^nd at tho annual races of Faro. These men obtain 
food and clothing gratis, and do absolutely nothing but repeat the 
sacred sentence. Above tho Palace are six smaller Forts, intended 
to act as outposts, but they really command the Fort most conqdetely. 
Any force in possession of those Forts would have the Palace completely 
at its mercy^ One of them is a curious building formed of two semi¬ 
circles, one large and the other small, built up one against the other 
for about five stories high. The Booteahs aro so well aware that these 
Forts command the Palace, that they will not trust any of their own 
Officers to live in them. It is said that the present ex-Pi}nlow, some 
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years agOj when Zimpon or chief Officer, mutinied against the then 
PejjJow, and taking possession of the round towers, stoned his master 
into compliauco with his wishes. The narno of the .round tower is 
Tahjung (Upper Fort^; next to that is the Uonamojung (Blacde Fort) ; 
then Tukchung (Small Pickaxe Fort); then down again to the South is 
Gyanslah Jung (New Monastery Fort) ; the two up]wr ones, which aro 
some way up the hill-side, are Soorijung (the Side Fort) and Phcehccr- 
jung, called after the hamlet of Pheebeer in which it is situated. Below 
the Fort across the river lies what has once been a very pretty garden ; 
it is now used as a play-ground for the Sepoys and Lamas; it is full of 
pear-trees, and has ono of the finest specimens of the Cii'pn'.'n^ns 
fiuiehris ' wo met with. Tlicro was a good stone water-mill in the 
garden. Immediately opposite the garden is a little temple dedicated 
to tho tutelary deity of the poisoners. These temples are ahvays 
painted dark-bluo. Tlio Palace is white-washed, and has a broad 
band of rcd-ochrc, near tho top of tho wall, which has a vci-y good 
effect. 

34. About a (juarter ot a mile from tho Fort are tho town and 
market-place. Tlic town has .about thiity, good, three-storied, stone 
houses. The markot-]ilaco is a largo, open, stony square near tho river. 
Every evening some two or thr(>,e hundi'cd people collect here, but as far 
as wo could see they ne,''er hail anything to sell except walnuts, pears, 
and I’adishe.s ; in the ccnti'e of the scinare is a little ornamented building 
in which a Police Darogah, or Tompen, sits at market time to prevent 
fights. No ono is allow'<'d to enter tho market-place with the head 
covered or on horseback, and w^o had several misunderstandings \vith tho 
P<arog.ah bec.anso n’c refused to dismount. Near the markct-jd.ace on 
the Phagri (Thibet) lload is a eiii-iou.s old g.ateway, the W’alls and coiling 
of which are covered wdth very fair tlliine.se frcscoe.s, evidently done many 
years ago, and the roof is covered with bells exactly like those on Bur¬ 
mese pagodas. Tho road to Phagii (Ph.ariagong), a largo commercial 
town in Thibet,Js up the Valley of the Pachoo to the Noj-th-East of tho 
Fort; it is a perfectly level, grassy road up to tho Pas.s \ielow Chooma- 
lari. Tho distance occupies a laden porter two da^s, and tho road is 
ea.sy for pack cattle throughout. It wa.s by this road that Turner entered 
Thibet. Paro from its situation should bo one of tho largest cities in the 
East; situated in a perfectly level plain, easy of access from the low 
country, surrounded by land capable of producing great quantities of 
wheat and rice, only two easy marches by an excellent road from one of 
the chief marts in Thibet, it ought to be the entrepdt of the trade of 
'Thibet, Tartary, China, and India. It should be full of depots of broad¬ 
cloth, cotton-goods, cutlery, rice, corals, tea, spices, kiucobs, leather, and 
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miscclliinoous articles of European nuinufiLcture brou'glit there to be 
oxchangtd for rock-salt, musk, gold-dust, borax, and silk, but under its 
jircsent rulers •■not a Thibetan ever ventures to cross tlie Frontier, and 
there is not only no trade but no communication between Thibet and 

Paro. On the Thibet Hoad, about seven miles from Paro, is the Fort of 

• 

Dakya Jung, which is intended to act as a defence against invasion from 
the 'I'hibet side. The lower and level portion of the valley is richly 
cultivated with rice, which is procurable in considerable quantities at 
.about two Rupees a maund; the higher portion of the valley grow.s a 
very fine, full-grained wheat and barley. Wo rode on one occasion down 
the valley some ten miles, nearly to where the P.arehon joins the Thim- 
poo, or Tchinchoo River, along the bank of which is the Buxa Dooar route, 
taken by Pemberton and Turner; the Pai'o Valley is a perfijotlj^ level 
plain : to this point, the road was an excellent unmade grass ride along 
the river bank.s, with .an avenue • of weeping willows; both sides of the 
river are well studded with pretty villages, .and their unusually pros¬ 
perous look was, we found, attributable to the fact that they belonged to 
the Sepoys and Olficiats of the Fort; we ascertained that every evening 
the whole of the g.arrisou of the Fort was allowed to leave and remain 
in their own homes for the night; m.any of them wore on a sort of 
furlough and were permitted to remain in the villages for months toge¬ 
ther, and during harvest and seed-time the men Are nearly all absent at 
their little farms. There must have been some (100 or 700 houses in the 
valley, all of three and four stories, (kittle wore numerous, and the 
people seemed, compared witli the rest of the llootanese, tolerably con¬ 
tented. Just above the Italaec the Parchoo is joined by another strc.am, 
which comes from a little valley to the North, and, if not carefully 
attended to, these two, when combined, would speedily destroy the whole 
vallc}’'. But in controlling the action of these riv-ers the Bootaneso show 
greater foresight, ingenuity, and public spii-it than is usu.al with Orientals. 
The whole cour.se of the river is c.arefully embanked, .and, where neces- 
s.ary, rcvettetl. The embankment at Paro is composed chiefly of largo 
boulders thro^yi up to a great height and thickness; in places whore the 
force of the current is too strong for the resistance of these loose stones, 
a clover contrivance is resorted to for the pnrpo.se' of keeping them 
together; a largo rough frame of pine logs, about forty feet square, is 
bui'ied in the ground and filled in )vith stones .and earth. In the Ilah 
Valley this^kind of fascino cmb.ankment was o.arricd on for nearly a mile. 
The embankment of the rivers is effected chiefl.f by the Sepoys ; and at 
Paro on our return we saw some two hundred oi’ them at work, repairing 
broaches in anticipation of the coming rains. Indeed they seem to be a 
good deal made use of in works of this kind, for during our stay they 
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were several times taken up in large gangs to bring down huge slabs of 
stone from the mountain side for the purpose of grinding powder on. 
These slabs were placed on sleighs and run down the hilbside; when on 
the level, wheels are attached to the sleighs ; in this way these people 
manage to move enormous stones, and many of the smaller bridges are 
made of single long pieces of stone. 

35. The soil about Paro is charged with iron to a singular extent; 

by placing a magnet down on the ground any- 
Iron at Paro. v' i o o o ./ 

where in the valley it was at once covered with a 

kind of metallic iron dust; by collecting a heap of sand and working it 
with the magnet a very large ])crcentagG of iron was separated from the 
sand. The whole hill sides above were yellow, and were apparently full 
of iron ; one hill in jiarticular was called “ Ch.akolah^^ or Iron Moun¬ 
tain. There is an iron mine about two days’ journey from Paro, and the 
Booteahs declared that they obtained lead fi-om the same mine, but in 
veiy small quantities. It is certain that they do obtain lead to a 
small extent in the country, but that their supj)ly is not equal to their 
demand is clear from the fact that they are always endeavouring to 
buy lead from our Territory. The powder was a miserable produc¬ 
tion ; they got us to try some they had just made, which was a pretty, 
fair specimen of Native powder, but the powder made some time before 
was perfectly useless; it was neither milled nor glazed, and was of course 
destroyed by very slight exposure to damp. Their saltpetre is gene¬ 
rated from animal matter ; the sul[)hur they obtain in small quantities 
from the plains ; the burning of charcoal they thoroughly understand, 
and it seems to be used in large quantities at Paro for their iron 
manufacture. 

36. The tops of the mountain ridges all around Paro are dotted 
with monasteries. On the Eastern range is the celebrated Monastery of 
DongMah ; it is said to have a number of good frescoes on its walls by 
Thibetan artists. During our stay at Paro the mountain on which it is 
situated was one mass of snow, and we could not therefore visit it. 
Close to Paro, on the Western side of the valley, is Gorikha ; the 
monastery is small, but it is much venerated by the people. Above this 
monastery is a large, level, grass plateau about 9,000 feet high, with a 
magnificent view of the ’riiibctan snowy range and immediately fronted 
by the splendid cone-shapped Chumularhi, a sacred mountain in Thibet, 
20,944 feet high, which is visible from Bhaugulpore and other stations 
hundreds of miles away in the plains. The plateau under any Govern¬ 
ment but that of Bootan would bo used as the summer palace of Paro, 
and as summer quarters for Troops, for though Paro is 7,741 feet high, 
higher indeed than any of our sanatoria, the sun has great power 
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there, notwithstanding the strong breeze which blow.s np the valley 
regularly from 10 A. m. to 5 p. m. On a high bleak hill on the North 
of the Paro Yallcy is a place of pilgrimage held in much esteem by 
the Buddhists, the Temple and Monastery of Tuckshung (the Tiger’s 
Cave). It is cut out of, and built into, the rock, and overhangs a 
fearful precipice. The venerated ftoraknath is said to have visited 
the spot, ejected the tigers, and resided here : the mai’ks of his hands 
and ft'et aro pointed out on the rocks. Chceboo Lama and nearly 
all the Sik'hiniese were highly delighted at the opportunity afforded 
them of visiting this celebrated place, and some of our Sirdars spent all 
Iheir money in the purchase of butter to burn in votive lamps. Iliose 
with barren wives who desired heirs anticipated the most' beneficial 
results from their pilgrimage to ilie shrine. 

37. ToAvards the close of our stay at Paro the annual festival 

began. We had been so long delayed that we 

Fftl'O R9 iC€8 ^ * 

could not stay to see the chief fete ; the old Pen- 
low, however, was most anxioiTs that we should do so, and, though he 
had at first been strongly ojiposcd to sketching and ])hotography, he 
told us that if we Avould stay we might bring the camera up into the 
. Palace and photograph the whole scene, and he even offered to dress 
himself in armour and have his picture taken Avith all his men around 
liini. We were most anxious to got on and to get back again before the 
setting in of the rains, and aa'c could not therefore delay, though avc saAV 
the races. These had very little in common with horse-racing accord¬ 
ing to the English notions. A long string of ponies Avas brought out, 
each being ornamented Avith ribbons and coloured streamers, mounted 
by men Avith very little clothing on except a long coloured scarf hanging 
from the head. In front of the riders Avas the Tah-pcv, or l\Taster of 
the Horse. It is curious that this functionary, who is a high Officer of 
the Court, should have a title so precisely similar to one of our own 
Court Officials, but Master of the Horse is a literal translation of his 
title {tah, a hprse, joen, a master). On arriving at thev starting-post all 
the riders dispiouiited ; Sepoys armed with long whips rushed amongst 
the crowd, and cleared a road with great brutality and violence. At a 
given signal the ponies w'cre one by one flogged by a number of men 
with w’hips into a gallop ; the riders had to run holding on by the mane 
until the pony was well off, and then had to vault up to their seats. 
Many showed considerable dexterity, vaulting backAvards and forwards 
over the ponies whilst at a gallop, lying down flill length on the ponies’ 
backs. No saddles or pads of any sort were' used. The ponies were 
started one after tlie other, and there was no" attempt at testing their 
speed ; the skill of the riders alone was on trial. After going a certain 
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distance they all halted^ and were started again in tlie same luamier ; 
some six different starts must liavc been made before tbe eonrse was 
completed. At the end of the course the riders were alt entertained at 
the exjjcnse of the Penlow, and they then went back to the Palace in the 
same manner. The Tah-pen was lifted olf and on to his horse on each 
occasion with a great parade, for it is contrary to Bootcah notions of 
dignity for a man to mount and dismount from his horse himself. 

d8. After waiting for sixteen days at Paro without any communi¬ 
cation from the Durbar, though a letter could 
have been received with case in two days, I told 
the Penlow that I would either return to Darjeeling or go to Poonakh 
without waiting any longer for a reply. He would not liear of niy re¬ 
turning : he said that I had been treated with inexcusable neglect, but 
that he expected nothing better of the Durbar under such Arnla as were 
now in power, and that there was no accounting for anything they did. 
Ho thought that if I once reached the Durbar all would be right, and 
lie M'ithdrew all objection to my going on, gave me guides, promised to 
arrange for sending on our letters regularly, and on the Idth Alandi we 
left Paro. We crossed over the bridge and stopped, in passing, to take 
leave of the old Penlow, who was very frimidly in his manner, and 
warned us to keep a constant look out on tbe Durbar as it was comjioscd 
of treacherous and igmu'ant men. It came to our knowledge afterwiirds 
that a proposal had come over to the old man to seize Chceboo and 
confine him, allowing us to return to the plains ; he had positively 
refused to give any assistance to sueh a project, and had replied that he 
would forhid us to go on if the Durbar would send a written order to 
this effect, otherwise he could not interfere with us, but tliat he would 
have nmlung to do with treachery towards us. The Durbar would not, 
however, take on itself the responsibility of giving the order for our 
return. After leaving the Palace the ascent was very steep by a fair road 
winding amongst the outer Forts ; from some of these Forts we could 
see down into tire Palace quadrangle ; they all entirely, command the 
Palace, and by going round by the river side to the North, of the Palace, 
tlicsc Forts could be reached by a force with guns witliout any diffi¬ 
culty, as the country is open and the slope very gradiial. At the top of 
the iiass is a Fort called the Bieylah Jung (ll,lGi feet) with a gar¬ 
rison of a few coolies ; there was little snow on the pass. The de¬ 
scent on the other side was very gradual, through smootli grass and 
scattered pine forest filled with game of all sorts. After a march of eight 
or nine miles we reached Pemethong (8,IP!) feet) at the base of a val¬ 
ley, and encamped in a fine open flat under the village ; there is a small 
empty Fort here, a few houses, and a Monastery without Lamas. Ou 
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tlic encamping ground was a large praying cylinder hirned l)y water and 
a good *iized mendoiig covered with inscriptions. Many of the inhahi- 
tants of I’emcthong were llengallecs captured as slaves many years ago, 
and with hut a very faint notion of the part of the country from which 
tliey were taken. They apparently were mostly Natives of Cooeh Behar. 
Whilst encamped here messengers arrived from the Dttrhar ; the news 
of my intended departure from taro had evidently reached Poonakh, 
and had at length made tlieni send a reply whi(:Ii ought to have reached 
me fourtceii days before. The messengers, who were some of the same 
men who had met us before, said that the orders of the Deb Baja wawe 
that 1 should at once return with tlicm to Paro, and if after hearing all 
1 had to say they tliought it nec('ssary, Olliccrs of higher rank would 
be sent there to treat with me. On examining tliem, Iiowevei’, I found 
that tlu're Avas not in fact any real idea of sending any Officei’s to treat ; 
that these messengers themselves had neither instnndious nor autho¬ 
rity ; and that the object of tlieir deputation was simidy to endeavour 
to wear out my patience by d(da\ s and obstacles, and induce juc to 
return. 1 told thtin that if they would state to me distinctly, on be¬ 
half of the Deb Baja, that he declined to permit me to go to Poonakh, 
,or to receive me, I would return to Paro and start at onc;c from that 
place for Darjeeling, and 1 explained to them what the consecpicnces 
would be of my returning under such circuuj^tances. They said that 
the Durbar had never refused to I’cccivc me, or authorized them to 
decline to let me go on, and that if therefore 1 would not return to 
Paro, and remain there with them till some course of action Avas deter¬ 
mined on by the Government, I had better go on. I asked them to 
return Avith me to Poonakh, or to go foiavard and explain wliat I told 
them. This, hoAvcver, they positively I’cfuscd to do, as they had received 
orders to go to Baro and must obey them ; I aftcrAvard.s as(!crtaincd that, 
to punish the Pcidow for having allowed us to cuter his Territory, these 
men had been furnished with an order on him for a sum of moneys, for 
though the Durbar Avould not take upon thcmsclA'CS tin? responsibility of 
refusing to rcgciA'c me, they systematically punished all their local Officers 
for not turning ,me back by force. Prom Peraethong there are Iaa'o 
routes, one straight across the valh'.y, and over the crest on the opposite 
side, to Tassishujung, the Avintcr Palace of the llajas, which is about ten 
miles distant from Pemethong-j-the route folloAved by Turner in his 
embassy tj the Gi’and Lama. The other road Avhich Ave took Avas down 
the bank of the little lliA’cr Tukchoo, Avhich floAvs along the valley ; the 
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road Avas perfectly level till Ave came to the juiTc- 
tion of the river Avith the large lliver 'Tchinchoo, 


or, as it is here locally called, Wangchoo, after the village of Wangka. 
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We here joined the Buxa Dooar Hoad, the route of Turner and Pcm- 
berton, whieh runs along the Valley of the Tchinchoo—the mme by 
which it was known to the Officers of these Missions, bvt which seems 
now to have fallen into disuse, for we generally found that the river was 
called Thimpoo, taking its name from the district of Thimpoo, the chief 
town of which is Tassishujung, under the Palace of which place the 
river flows. We took refuge from a storm in the village of Wangka; 
not a single inhabitant was to be seen in it. Wc found that the private 
residence of the Pttro Penlow was here, but there was nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish the house from any of those around it. All the houses in the 
valley are singularly good. We halted at Clialamafec, a large village 
situated where the two roads to Poonakh and Tassishujung meet. The 
latter Palace is oidy two miles from this village, and the Ports could 
be seen from a little distance from the Camp. Our tents were pitched 
under two splendid cypress trees, the stem of one of which was six 
spans round. The village was full of Bengallee slaves ; many of them 
had been born in slavery ; others were cA-rried off in early youth, and 
were ignorjint of their own homes. Every village •ve now came across 
had a number of Bengallee inhabitants, and gangs of them were to be 
found in the forests hewing wood and collecting pine leaves for manure, 
for their owners. All the people captured from our Teia-itory are evi¬ 
dently scut up to the Dusrbar, where they arc distributed as presents 
amongst the followers of the Arala. Shortly after we started, the next 
morning, we came to the little Port of Simtoka, whieh is occupied as a 
residence by the ex-Deb, who had been removed from power during the 
late revolution. He was residing in perfect retirement, and s(!emed to 
have scarcely a servant with him. Cheeboo Lama offered to call on 
him, but he declined, saying that he had no power to assist us, and the 
mere fact of our holding any communication with him might excite the 
suspicion of the Durbar against us. Our march was along the banks of 
a little stream, through a narrow valley, with a tolerably clean pine 
jforcst on either «ide; the ascent to the Dokiew Lab Pass^ 10,019 feet, 
w'as scarcely perceptible. At the top of the Pass arc tlm- ruins of an 
old Fort, and there were chortens* and a raondong.f The view from 
this place was magnificent. The whole of the Poonakh Valley and an 
enormous extent of the Thibetan snowy range immediately faced us. 
At the highest peak of the pass was the usual lapeha or cairn of stone 
supporting Buddhist flags, and a few yards down was a little hollow 
indentation which the Bobteahs regard with veneration as the mark of 
the hoofs of the horse of Farchoo Uoopgein Shepoo, the second Dliurma 


* Obelibks, 
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Raja, whose Incarnation is still supposed to rule over Bootan. We 
halted ft)r the night just above the village of Telagong, a place chiefly- 
inhabited by gylongs, or monks, who had, as usual, taken great care 
of themselves : they had built excellent houses, many of which were 
ornamented with carved deal and were coloured; the village was 
surrounded with really fine cultivation, mustard, barley, wheat, chillies, 
and excellent turnips. From this place to Poonakh was but a short 
march, and on the 15th of March we descended a valley passing the 
Telagong Port, which appeared to have not a single resident in it. 
After crossing a little river by a wooden bridge, we again ascended for 
a short distance the opposite side of the valley ; from this to Poonakh 
was nearly level, the road was very good, but we were now down at 
about 5,000 feet; the country was perfectly open, there was not a tree 
near the road-side, and the heat was therefore most oppressive. Close 
as we were to the Durbar, and tliough we had sent on several messen¬ 
gers to report our arrival, no notice of any sort was taken of us until 
we arrived within sight of the "Palace, when a message was sent by a 
Sepoy to say we could not be allowed to approach 
by the road which passed under the Palace gates, 
•but must go down the side of tlie hill and enter our encamping ground 
by a back road. I determined that the Durbar should have no excuse 
from any act of mine for picking a (piarrel, and turned off by the route 
indicated, though it was so precipitous that we had very great difficulty 
in making the descent. The insolence with which we were treated at 
Poonakh by the Amla, their assumed willingness to accept the terms 
ottered them by the Governiucut of India, their sul)sequeut refusal to 
have anything to saj' to those terms, their threats to confine me in the 
Fort unless 1 signed an agreement to .xcturn to them the attached 
Assam Dooarsfor which we had regularly paid them revenue, their with¬ 
holding su 2 )plies, their attempt to seize and detain Choeboo Lama, and the 
difficulty which we had in getting aAvay from Poonakh by forced night 
marches to Paro, even after complying Avith their demaifds under protest, 
have been fully detailed in my eonfidcutial Report No. 45, dated the 21st 
April last, and nejed not be repeated here, but it may be well that I 
should give some description of the place. The Palace and Fort of 
Poonakh is situated on a sandy, stony delta formed by the meeting of 
the Rivers Matchoo (Mother Riv<;r) and Patehoo (Father River) which 
after their, union flow doAVU to the Berhampooter under the name of 
Patchoo-Matchoo. Both these rivers are deep and somewhat swift; 
the Matchoo comes down from the foot of the suoAvy peaks of Ghassa; 
the Patehoo has a more Easternly origin. The Palace is built on the 
regular standard plan, a rectangle enclosing a court-yard, in the centre 
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of which is a six-storied tower. The building is not to be compared 
with Paro; it is a shabby, straggling, mean, tumble-down pilb, very 
dirty and ill-kept. We were encamped on the South bf the Palace, 
and in that portion of it immediately fronting us was the residence of 
the Lamas; there were generally reported to be 2,000 in the hfonastery, 
and Schlagintweit endorses this statement, which has no origin 
except in the bare-faced exaggeration which is one of the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the Bootanese. We had several opportunities of counting 
the Lamas when they all went out of the Palace to walk in procession 
and bathe, and we found that there were only 275. On the West side 
of the Palace, raised above the other buildings, is the residence of the 
Deb ; in the centre tower lives the Dhurma Kaja; on the East lived the 
Tongeo Penlow temporarily, the Governor of the Port, and other Amla. 
There are two entrances to the preciTicts of the Palace, one by a bridge 
across the Patchoo, the other by a bridge across the Matchoo. These 
bridges ai'e on the usual plan, broad covered ways, open at the sides, 
and entered by a large gateway passing” undcjr a tower. They were, 
however, very inferior to the Paro bridge, and were scarcely safe for 
any large body of men to pass over at one time. If troops ever enter 
the country and have to gross bridges of this peculiar construction, 
care must be taken that the men do not keep step, for this causes a 
strain which many of tnc bridges would not bear. Wc were never 
allowed inside the Palace ; but were received in a sort of a public room 
in a garden someway behind it. The garden of which Turner speaks 
in such eulogistic terms has now no existence; everything about the 
place is gone to ruin and decay during the great internal struggles for 
place which have for so many years, convulsed the country. Scarcely 
a house was to be seen in tlie neighbourhood of the Palace, though 
there were the outer shells of many destroyed from time to time in 
the straggles to obtain possession of the Fort. I’he valley is very 
level, about 4,534 feet high; it produces a good deal of rice. The 
tnnge of the thermometer was very great, often 40 degrees. The sun 
in the day was as powerful as in the plains. Here, as at Paro, there 
is no shade of any sort; the trees for miles around have been felled 
indiscriminately for lircw'ood, and the fuel is now brought from a dis¬ 
tance of some six or seven miles. Looking up the valley the snowy 
peaks of Ghassa are seen; but the co^^ntry, either in respect to fertility 
or scenery, is not to be compared with Paro. The Deb apd Dhurma 
Rajas' Court remains al Poonakh from November to the end of April, 
and at Tassishujung for the remaining six months of the year. The 
Governor of Poonakh has to support the whole Court one-half the 
year, and the Governor of Tassishujung for the other half-year. During 
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the absence of the Court from the Palace it is left under the charge of 
two or three menials duly. Every one leaves. Sepoys, Lamas, slaves, 
and every hanger-on of the Court. The soil at Poonakh is, like that 
of Paro, full of iron. There seems to be little communication with 
the plains, though the road must bj3 tolerably level to Clierrung, since 
the height of the river at Poqnakh is only 4,534 feet, and it has some 
100 miles to run before it reaches the plains. Marching light the 
people of Poonakh go to the plains in seven days. About twelve 
miles down the valley is the Port of Angdu-Porung, the appointment 
of Governor of which is one of ^he most coveted offices in Bootan; 
it carries with it a seat in Council and the privilege of plundering 
certain Dooars. There is a legend that one of the first Dhurma Bajas 
was looking about for a site for a capital, and on passing this place one 
of the boys of his Camp named Angdu amused himself by building a 
little mud house. The Dhurma Raja accepted this as an omen, and 
determined to fix on that as the capital; he built the present Fort 
there, and it contiimcd to be the seat of Government for some years, 
and has always borne the name of Angdu-Porung, or Angdu^s Palace. 
There is a bridge at the Port, and a force marching on Poonakh should 
•divide here, and, marching up either bank of the river, take the Palace 
at Poonakh in front and rear and cut off all chance of escape. There 
is a branch road to Angdu-Porung from Tekigong, our last halting- 
place before reaching Poonakh ; between Angdu-Porung and Poonakh 
there are no bridges, and the river is not fordable; the Palace of 
Poonakh is entirely commanded by a height on the West bank, and it 
woirld be difficult to conceive a place so ill-adapted for defence. One 
round of shell would set the whole place in a blaze, and the bridges 
being held and a force posted to the North of the Fort, not a man 
could escape. The distance between Poonakh and Tassishujung is about 
sixteen miles, and the only road is that by which we came. 

39. The members of the Court present during our visit were the 
Dhurma Raja, Deb Raja, Tongso Penlow, the 
vermnent** fjtiveruors of the two Palaces of Tassishujung 

and Poonakh, the Governor of Angdu-Porung, 
the Joom Kalling or Chief Kazee, the Deb Rajahs \dzier, and the Deb's 
Dewan or Chief Steward. The Dhurma Raja whom wc saw was a boy 
of about eighteen years of age, a.nicre puppet, and the form of consult¬ 
ing him oii affairs of State is not even followed, lie is not really the 
Dhurma Raja, who is properly supposed to be an incarnation of the 
first Dhurma Raja Parchoo Doopgien Sheptoon. The last incarnation 
was so tormented by the Amla that he fled to Thibet and died there in 
1861. On the death of the Dhurma Raja a year or two elapses, and 
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the incarnation then re-appears in the shape of a child who generally 
happens to be born in the family of the Tongsci^Penlow or soriie other 
principal Chief; the child establishes his identity by r6cognizing the 
cooking vessels, &c., of the hate Dhxirma, he is then trained in a Monas¬ 
tery, and on attaining his majority is recognized as Raja, though 
he really exercises no more anthority in his majority tlian in his 
infancy. It will at once be seen that a better arrangement for securing 
all power in the hands of the Amla could not be devised, for in every 
case of thp death of the Raja a long minority is secured. To carry on 
the spiritual functions of the Dhurma Riija during these frequent 
minorities there is a second incarnation, the incarnation of the Regent, 
who makes his appearance from time to time as occasion requires in much 
the same way as the incarnation of the Dhurma; he is called Lam 
Thepoo. Since the death of the last Dhurma Raja the incarnation of 
Sheptoou has never re-appeared, but the late Raja whilst absent in Thibet, 
forgetful of his Lamaic vows of chastity, entered into a liason with a 
Thibetan woman and had two children by her, a boy and a girl.; the 
boy is about eight /ears old, and there are now two parties as to the 
right of this boy to succeed. One party holds that Sheptoon in his last 
incarnation voluntarily and with an object broke through the rule of 
celibacy, and has thus indicated that in future he will ap[)car by here¬ 
ditary succession ; the diief supporters of this view are those who find 
the habit of celibacy irksome, and want an excuse for abolishing it; 
the other |)arty hold that for a Dhurma Lama to have children was a 
thing unheard of, and that the child cannot be recognized. Others 
again seem to think that the last incarnation was so badly treated that 
he will never appear again in a country so steeped in sin and lawless¬ 
ness as Bootan. Any way the child is being brought up carefully in a 
Monastery, and is treated with considerable veneration. VVe merely 
saw the acting Dhurma Raja under a small canopy half concealed by 
silk scarves and the smoke of incense; he was an insignificant looking 
shy boy; he waiC brought to the tents and taken back om a pony pre¬ 
ceded by several led ponies and a number of drums and clarions. Ilis 
costume was a reddish purple Lama’s robe and a copper hat of the 
shape worn by Romish Cardinals. The Deb, or rather the person who 
represented the Deb, was an elderly Lama, with nothing whatever 
remarkable about him; he had a startled, frightened look, and was 
evidently very uncomfortable at the situation in which he fpund him¬ 
self. There was no real'Deb during our visit to Bootan. There had 
been a series of struggles between the Pcnlows and the Amla to esta¬ 
blish various nominees of their own on the throne, but as fast as a man 
was appointed he was either dethroned by the opposite faction, or died 
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snddonhj •, the consequence was that no one would take the office, and 
to keep Sip a show of Qbvernment wliilst we were at Poonakh they fixed 
upon a common Lama from a neif'hbouring Monastery and made him 
represent the Dch. The Deb never has any real power, and this acting 
incumbent never even pretended to^yiower, neither was any attempt 
made by the Amla to indueeto believe that he had any. It was 
admitted tliat tlie Deb and Dhurma Rajas were mere names. The 
Officer of the next bigliest authority at Poonakh was the Tongso Pen- 
low. Thcoreti(;ally he had no right to be there, and when^ tlicre he 
should have ranked below the other Meralicrs of the Council, but lie 
was de facto Ruler of llootan at the time. The leadens in the late 
insurrection, finding that the cause of the dethroned Deb was taken up 
by the Paro Penlow, sent, in tbeir alarm, for assistance from the Tongso 
Penlow ; he came with all his men, completed the work of the revolution, 
but then declined to return to Tongso, and took up his abode in tlie 
Palace with all his men and assumed supreme authority, insulting the 
Amla and filling up all the offices that he could make vacant by the 
appointment of his own followers, lie seized upofT the State revenues 
for his own use, and assigned to himself the allowance which our Covern- 
ment pays for the resumed Assam Dooars : this indeed he had apjiro- 
priated for three years jiast. lie was absolutely hated by the other 
Amla, who wore daily expecting either to be miAxlcred by his order, or 
to be removed from office to make xvay for his nominees. Ilis only 
supporters wei’o the Angdu-Porung .Tuugi)en and his son-in-law, whom 
he had just appointed Covernor of Tassishujung, but even their support 
was very lukewarm, for the Angdu-J<’onmg Jungpen feared him, and 
was jealous of him, and his son-in-law warned us that he was treache¬ 
rous and false. This Penlow was considered thoroughly bad and 
unscrupulous even by the Bootanese. lie was, as indeed were nearly 
all the Amla, of low extraction. His father had been a menial of a 
late Tongso Penlow ; his bad qualities—the chief claim to promotion in 
Bootan—soon.raiscd him to the high office of Master •of the Horse to 
the Penlow. Whilst holding this office a revolution broke out, and the 
parties being evenly matched it lasted for some time. The then Tongso 
Penlow was at Poonakh, and his Master of tin; Horse devised a scheme, 
thoroughly worthy of him, of getting rid of the head of the opposite 
faction. He made a proposal of pompromising the dispute; this was 
agreed to, |nd the Chief of the opposition was invited to Poonakh to 
receive honors from the Deb in token of thorobgli reconciliation. On 
his arrival he was received with great eclat, and a day was appointed for 
vesting him with a dress of honor. Ho was encamped outside the 
Palace, and was asked to an interview on the plain on which we were 
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received. Here he was laden with heavy dresses^ and was made par¬ 
tially intoxicated; he was persuaded to send away his men and allow 
himself to he escorted home by the Deb’s followers. Oil passing under 
the gateway of the bridge the Master of the Horse (the present Tongso 
Penlow) stepped out of a dark corner, and murdered him with his knife 
before he had time even to call for assistqince. For this piece of Booteah 
diplomacy he was promoted to the ofSee of Zimpen or Chief Secretary 
to the Tongso Penlow. After holding this office for a few years he 
rebelled sucees sfully against his master, turned him out of the Fort, 
and took the office on himself. Ilis predecessor is still alive and has 
possession of D yaghur Fort, one of the Pcnlow’s residences ; he is a 
constant thorn in the side of the Penlow, and whilst we were at 
Poonakh was collecting men with a view of regaining his office, and it 
was in consequence of his measures that the Tongso Penlow left Poonakh 
the day we did, and enabled us to get away from the place The Penlow 
has the worst and most repulsive countenance I ever saw in any man of 
any country. He is said by his own eduntrymen to be utterly reckless 
of human life, anc^to be an avaricious, treacherous, unscrupulous 
robber. We were told much of the strength of his forces, but we saw 
him march out on his way back to Tongso, and he had only some 300 
men altogether, of whom about 110 were arnu'd with clumsy match¬ 
locks. He possibly may have altogether some 400 men, and ])erhaps 200 
matchlocks, but a portion of these he was obliged to leave to protect 
his own Fort at Tongso. It was the insolent tone adojited by' this 
person in addressing our Government which induced Lord Dalhousie, in 
1856, to threaten to take possession of the P>cngal Dooars. He has 
placed himself entirely in the hands of a Hindostanec who had come 
into Bootan from Nipal shortly after the Mutiny. Tliis man flattered 
him and made him believe that he was one of the most powcrfid chief¬ 
tains in India, and that he could with ease secure the assistance of the 
Chiefs of the Punjab and the people of Delhi, and drive us out of the 
country : this adventurer was represented by some to be .Ummer Sing, 
the brother of Koocr Sing ; it is very generally believed however, that 
Ummer Sing died in a Government Charitable Hospital. Whoever he 
may be, he is a most mischievous, intriguing character. He has learned 
to speak Booteah, and he told our Sepoys that he was going on a Mission 
to Nipal and the North-W’’est Provinces to raise up a final crusade 
against the English. He spoke of the Begum in Nepal as, his imme¬ 
diate superior; he is therefore probably a Lucknow man. He is a wiry, 
thin man with hair slightly streaked with grey, and about five feet seven 
inches in height; his hair was cropped close; he had a moustache but 
no beard. He was very bitter against our Government. 
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The other Ainla, with the exception perhaps of the Jungpen 
of Ang^-Foruug, who had headed the revolution and had first 
called in tlie Tongso Penlow, had no voice in any matter connected 
with the Government. The Governor of Angdu-Forung was a man 
whose reputation was nearly as bad^ as that of the Penlow : he had as 
Governor of Poonakh headed .the late rebellion and invited the Tongso 
Penlow to Poonakh; the moment the Penlow left Poonakh, and before 
we had been absent from the capital three days, he organized a conspiracy 
against the Penlow, and, in concert with tlic other Amla, seized his son- 
in-law, the Governor of Tassishujung, and murdered him, sent aid to the 
former Penlow of Tongso, and invited him to attempt to recover the 
office from which he had been excluded for eight years. The character 
of the Governor of Tassishujung, whom I have alluded to above as hav¬ 
ing been murdered, we could not imderstand ; he was certainly leagued 
with the Tongso Penlow, but in secret we fancied he hated him ; he ren¬ 
dered us some service by warning us of the Penlow’s intended treachery, 
and he obtained us supplies wlicn we could get them from no other 
source ; at the last moment when the Arnla endej^nred to pren ent our 
march from Poonakh he sent us a passport through his district, and told 
»s not to care for the other ^Amla, as they dare not send any great num¬ 
ber of men out of the Fort to pursue us. lie always, however, took care 
to set a high value on the assistance he gave ; lie was a most importu¬ 
nate beggar, and I believe simply wished to keep well with both sides 
and be prepared for whatever might turn up. The doom Kalling was 
the best of the whole of the Amla ; but he was so tyrannized over by 
the Tongso Penlow that he could give us no assistance of any sort. He 
endeavoured to see us privately, but the Penlow’s men followed him out 
of the Fort, and prevented our holding any communication with him. 
He used to send us messages when he could, but he told us frankly that 
he and all the Amla were quite helpless in the hands of the Penlow. It 
was this Officer who, when Chceboo Lama w'as confined in the Fort, on 
the day of our. departure obtained permission to take him to his own 
quarters, and then got him out through the gate and into our Camp. 
On the murder o^ the Penlow’s son-in-law, just after we left, he succeed¬ 
ed him as Governor of Tassishujung* and now holds that office. He was 
for a long time Jungpen of Darlingcotc, knows something of Bengal, 
speaks a little Bengallee, and is a. quiet and inoflensive but not very 
intelligent jnan. The remaining Amla are too insignificant to call for 
description : they are young ignorant boys, frivolous, impertinent, and 
importunate to a degree; their only ambition, so far as the Mission went. 


* Called the Thivnpoo Jungpen. 
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was to get out of us what they could iu the shape of presents. Tlie 
meanness, cunning, and petty insolence of the whole of the Am4a in this 
respect bears an unfavorable comparison even with tlid conduct of the 
African Chiefs with whom Captain Speke had to deal ; indeed there are 
whole pages in his journal which might be taken as a most faithful de¬ 
scription of the Bootancsc. They used tq scud men to spy into our tents 
and see whatj we had, and then M’ould send down a broken telescope or 
useless Monghyr gun for a present, valuing them at hundreds of Rupees, 
and requesting one of our guns or telescopes in exchange as a “ token of 
“ friendship.” They would send a small basket of rice, and if a present 
was sent in return of even twenty times its value, they would return it 
asking for something twice as good, and saying that it was contrary to 
their custom to interchange presents which were not of equal value. 
They would, if they received a mechanical toy or a watch or pistol, break 
it iu a few hours, return it, and say that they did not fancy that j)arti- 
cular article, but would like something else, specifying something which 
had been seen by one of their spies. ' They depreciated the vahie of 
whiitever was given H^tlicm, and told the most barefaced lies of the price 
at which they could purchase similar articles in Assam ; for instance, 
they positively asserted that they could procure binocular telescope* 
better than those w(i gave them from the Oovernment stores at 5 Rupees 
each. They had no soA of idea of the real value of anything produced 
out of their own country ; they Avould have preferred a mechanical toy, 
or a musical box, or a large looking-glass, to the Koh-i-noor. If they 
did not get what they wanted at once they used to raise obstacles to our 
progress, frighten our camp-followers, and stop supplies. 

40. Wc, in the face of much opposition, and in spite of the 
attemjjts that were made to stop us, left Pooiiakh 
Leave Poonakli. evening of the 29th March ; the Angdu- 

Forung Jungpen threatened to send men to cut us oif if wc did not stop, 
but we had seen quite enough to know that our only chance of escape 
was to take advantage of the start we had got, and to push on before 
the Amla had got together again, as several of them had gene off to their 
homes some miles from the Palace, expecting that ,we should remain 
quietly till they returned; we pushed on, night and day, till we got into 
the Paro Penlow^s District, and reached Paro on the morning of the 1st 
April. The ex-Paro Penlow was friendly and attentive. He had heard 
all that had passed, and said that he had been very apprehensive re¬ 
garding our safety ; that he had kept n constant watch on the proceed- ^ 
ings of the Durbar, and that if they had actually proceeded to violence 
he should have marched over to release us with all the men at his dis¬ 
posal. It is impossible to say whether this had really been his intention 
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or not, but very probably it was, for he was a far-scoing and shrewd 
old maV ; the Tongso Penlow liad been bis enemy for years, and be 
avowedly did not recognize the authority of the person who was called 
Dcd) at Poonakh, but was an adherent of tlie Deb who was dethroned 
last year. The young Penlow was also professedly friendly, but he was 
a most iraportuTiate beggar ; he tried to obtain possession of everything 
we had, and if unrestrained by his step-father ha would not, I fear, have 
hesitated to obtain all he wanted by force. He is moreover a relation, 
on the father’s side, (o the Angdu-Fornng Jungj.en, and on the wliolcit 
was a groat satisfaction to ns to feel (hat he c.vcreised no real authority 
at Paro. 

41. The people, at Paro were all engaged in j.reparing for an im¬ 
mediate revolution, and they told ns that we should hear of its eom- 
ineneenieiit before we reached I)arje(;ling. We reniainc'd one day at 
P.'iro, and 1 nnnh' ii frnidess attempt to obtain the .snri’cnder of some 
liengallees who claimed onr proteelion ; but in sjiite of all his j.rofes- 
sions of friendship the Penlow would not part ^ilh these men, which 
shows how very hopeh'ss it is ever to evpeet that they will, under any 
cireumstaitees, abide by the terms of any Treaty involving the surrender 
of captured Hritish subjects. During onr stay in (be country we cannot 
bave S(‘en less than ^.OO british and (looeh Behar subje. ts in slavery, but 
1 Wits only able to eifeet the rel.'use of one man, and this was without 
the consent or knowledge of any Booterdi Ollieers. 

12. After the reeeplion gi\en us by the Paro Pei dow we felt at 
ease in respect of any pursuit from the Durbar, for tiny dtiri'd 
not send anv i'oree into his Tei'j’iiorv. .ts soon as they found \\c 
had escaped beyond iheir reach the Durbar sent us a [lassport, 
which overtook us as we were leaving Baro. We h'lt Paro on the 
2nd April, and the only didiculty we h:ul to contend with on onr 
homeward journey was the crossing of the Taigon Pass. 'J’he snow 
here was still four or live feet deep, and the lower stratum having 
melted, the ponies and mules sank at every step up to the girths ; we 
had great diHienltv in getting them through. We had to abandon two 
old mules given by tbc I’aro Penlow', wliieli were scarcely able to walk 
when tliey were given to us, and could make no progress at all in the 
snow. A pony given to Government by tlie Dhurma Raja w'as so lame 
that we had to leave it behind afti-r making one mareli from Poonakli ; 
several of ovr owui ponies wore miable to overcome tbc difRimlties of 
the Pass, and had to be left behind. On the Pass wc were overtaken 
by a messenger from the ex-Paro Penlow' to say that the insurrection 
bad commenced, that tbc ex-Ueb bad bad a hostile meeting with the 
Tussishujung Jungpeii, and that the Paro Penlow bad left that day 
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■witli all Ills men to assist the former: his policy, ivhieh was charaeter- 
istie of the Booteahs, M as to offer to arbitrate, and thus obtain a'footiug 
in tlie Tassishujuitg Fort and then take jiossession of it. ' At Darling- 
eotc M'C obtained further ncM's of the jirogress of the insurrection: the 
plan fixed upon M’as for the Byogur Jungpen to seize on Tongso, and 
shut the Penlow out of his own Fort; the whole of the Amla were 
then to combine M’ith.thc Paro Peulovr to prevent his return to the 
Durbar, and to eject his son-in-law from the Fort of Tassishujung. 
Tlie Tongso Pcnloiv, on the other hand, was said to have dctermiiunl 
to iilacc his oMii brother in his place at Tongso, to retuni, eject the Did) 
whom hc' had himself ajipointed, and assume that office himself. Tf it 
is borne in mind that the men uho arc now comhined M'itli the Paro 
Penlow to eject the Tongso Penlow and support the ex-Deb are the 
very men who last year invited the Tongso Penlow to Poonakh to eji'ct 
that Deb and besiege Paro, and that these internal commotions arc the 
normal condition of the country, it will at once bo seen how futile 
it is to expect that under any circumstances a strong and stable Govern- 
inent can ever be established in Bootan. 

43. As news of our approach reached the Frontier our didlcs, which 
had been stopped for weeks past, bi^gan to come in. Twenty-five mails 
were received in one day and five the next. Orders had been sent 
from head-tpiartcrs ])rofiibiting the carriage of our daks, and threaten¬ 
ing those who did so. This was evidently jiart of the Tongso Pcnlow’s 
scheme for detaining us, and shows that he had all along made up his 
mind to treat us as hc did. 

44. It may at first sight seem to be a matter for regret that a 
friendly Mission should ever have been sent into Bootan, but from 
what I have seen of the Government of that country, I am satisfied 
that it will in the end prove to have been the best course which could 
have been adopted. We have for so many years borne patiently the 
outrages committed by these people on our Territory that they had 
learned to treat our power M'ith contempt; we now know that there is 
in point of fact no Government in the country, and that it is quite 
impossible that there can be a Government there. sufficiently strong 
to warrant an expectation that they will ever become good neighbours. 
We were formerly restrained from avenging the insults offered to us by 
a doubt of the complicity of the higher Authorities: we now know 
that they are the instjgators and promoters of every act qf lawlessness 
and aggression on our Frontier, and that all British subjects captured on 
these occasions are kept as slaves in their Forts and residences. A 
punitive policy was determined upon in 1B57, and only suspended on 
account of the breaking out of the Mutiny. Affairs had reached such 
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a stage that only two courses were in my opinion open to Government, 
either immediate demands for satisfaction by an armed Force, or a 
friendly remonstrance against the course pursued upwards us, with 
plain and distinct threats of the consequences which would result from 
failure to malcc amends for the past and to give security for future good 
conduct. The latter was the foursc determined upon by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the first instance, and I think that in the prosecution 
of the measures now absolutely forced upon us by the positive refusal 
of the Bootanese to live with us on terms of good neighbourhood, we 
arc in a better position than if we had at once cither annexed Territory 
or invaded the country. The most favorable terms were offered to the 
Government of Bootan, and it is self-evident from the draft Treaty 
submitted to them, that it was not the wish of this Government to 
acquire further Territory if it could be possibly avoided. The friendship 
of this Government has been dclilierately rejected, and we have now no 
option as to the course which we must pursue. 



KARiA' ttl,STORY OP BOOTAW. 


PART 111. 


45. In a country in which there is no rulin'^ class, no literature, 

no national pride in llio past or aspirations for the 

The early Hiatrfry and future, there is as a matter of course no reliable 

history, and very little tradition. What know- 

ledfre now exists of the origin of the Booteah Government is derived 

from old manuscripts in tlie Tliibetan Monasteries. Aiiparently, tlie 

Booteahs have not possessed Boof.'iu Ibr much more tlian two centuries ; 

it formerly belong'cd to a tribe called by the Booteahs Tephoo ; they arc 

genei-ally believed to have been pcojile of Cooeh Behar. About 300 

years atfo some Tliibetan Sepoys were sent from Kampa by the orders of 

the Lassa Govei-nment to look at the country, a lio-ht ensued, the 

Tephoos oa,ve way and went tlowii to the plains, with the exception of a 

few who remained in a menial capacity with tlie Booteahs, and whose 

deseeiulants are to be found still holdino’ the lowest ollices about the 

forts, and their apjiearanee clearly indicates their jdains orig’in. The 

Kampa Sejioys took such a fancy to the country th.at they refused to 

return, and remainin«'^ <formed a little colony without organization or 

government. After a t ime they were visited by a travellino' Lama from 

Lassa named Sheptoon La-jiha,; heaKpdreda great induenec over the 

little colony, and they eveutnally made him their King under the title 

of Dhurma llaja. He was a good and wise ruler. 
The first Dhurm.'i Eaj.T. , ^ / . , , 

l<e[it the country in gocid order, was benelicent to 

his subjects, mul was supjiorted entirely by voluntary contributions, 
'fherc was at. this time in a ^Monastery of Kain, to the South-East of 
l.iassa, a certain Lama named Farehoo Doopgein Sheptoon ; he was a 
very religious man, but was not bound by vows of celibacy, and had a 
large family. A, lew years after the election of Shej)toon,Jja-pl1a to be 
Dhurma Ituja, Doopgein went to Lassa to see his tutoi; and religious 
guide, but on arriving there found that ho was dead. The other dis¬ 
ciples of the deceased Lama t old him that just before dying he had said 
“tell my disciple, Farehoo Doopgein, that if he journeys to the Lah- 
“ Lumpa (Soutli country) he will beeoine a great man.” lie aecordingly 
came to tbe eonelusion tliat this South country must be l^ootan, and 
went there and settled ‘down (piietly. By degrees he acquired a great 
reputation for piety and learning-, people Hocked to him, and his wislies 
were more cared for than those of the Dhurma Raja., She|)toon La-pha. 
La-pha began* to fear that the people would dethrone him and place 
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Doopgein on the throne, and so he wrote him a letter revpiesting him to 
leave tlFe country. Doo])g’ein refused. On this the Dhurma Raja sent 
him' an order 'banishing' liim from the country on the ground that a 
married Lama was a scandal to the religion of Buddh. This letter he 
sent by a one-eyed messenger, a proceeding which, according to the 
Thibetan notions of etiquette, is a gross insult. Doopgein, however, 
interj)reted it otherwise, and sent back the following message to him,—■ 
“ You have tried to insult me by sending me a*message fjy a one-eyed 
“ man, but 1 see a good omen in this, it clearly indicates that you will 
“ soon have dilliculty in seeing the country youjiow govern.” Tills 
was taken as a declaration of war. Doopgein claimed the Rajasliip, the 
people Hocked to him, and La-pha was abandoned by his followers, and 
being reduced to starvation he ran away into Thibet to a place called 
Kongoo. lie was well received here by’a number of Thibetan merchants 
to whom he had done great service whilst in Bootan by opening out for 
them communication with Bengal. They showed their gratitude by 
assessing themselves in a certaiif lixed annual sum for his supiiort, and 
which was regularly jiaid in, village by village. lYith this money 
La-pba built three Forts, one called Takloonjung near Phagri, miothcr 
i;alled Goobarjung near Cliombi, and a third called Gungajuug at Pema, 
between Rinelungpoong and Chombi ; these Forts are still standing. 
1 le showed his gratitude for the kind reeejitioia he had obtained from 
the 'riiibetan merchants in true Pootcah fashion. Finding that he was 
growing old and inlirm, bo went to Lassa and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with the Government by telling the story of his ejection from 
Hoolan, and declaring that after leaving that country he had come across 
a portion of'I'hibet without any Government, and Iflul therefore stayed to 
organi/,e the administration, bad built certain PYrts, and made a revenue 
settlement of the district,, and in proof of bis statement gave in a 
book in which was earetidly entered the amount of the voluntary cess 
wbieb each village bad paid for bis support whilst amongst them. The 
(irand Lama deputed two Olficcrs to manage this new district under 
the title of th^ Toomoo Tashoo, or Governor of Chombi, .and the Kongo 
Tasboo. These OHicors still govern the district and collect the revenue 
according to La-plia’s settlement, and it is probably owing to his deceit 
and treachery alone—which keep his memory alive in this part of 
Tliihet—that we owe any trace of the origin of the Bootan Government. 
When Doopgein Sheptoon first entered Bootan as a Lama several 
Thibetan follow'ers and friends accompanied him‘according to custom for 
the purpose of seeing him enter a new country; on arrival he entreated 
them to trouble themselves no further, but to return ; they replied Wong 
mi loh.” (It is done, wefil not go) ; these men remained with him and 
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from this speech ohtaiued the name of the “ Woug Milo/’ or as 
they are now called, the Wong caste, the highest class in Bootafi. This 
is the class described by Kishcnkant Bose in his account of Bootah in 
1815 as the Waa tribe, and regarding whom he says, “the Deb Bajas 
“ and also the ])rlncipal Officers of the Staf e used to be of these casies.” 
When Doopgein Sheptoon became Dhurnm Baja be separated from his 
family; their descendants are still distinguished as the clan of Chu-je, 
the chief family of Lamas in Bootan. Tliej^ are up to the present time 
exempted from all taxation and payment of revenue, and are entitled to 
special marks of dis^nction on entering any of the Torts ■, they manage 
all the affairs of the Dhurma Baja. When Lama Doopgein Shei)toon 
died he said that if his body was preserved he woidd re-ap])ear again in 
Bootan. His body is to the jnesent day kept in the Fort of Poonakh in 
a silver tomb called Sheptoon Machee (or the first Sheptoon), and tea 
and rice are daily put into the tomb. Three years after the death of 
Doopgein his incarnation re-ap])earcd at Lassa in the person of a little 
child, who, before it ought to have been iiblc to .s]>eak, announced itself 
as the Dhurma Baja of Bootan. It was brought in great st.ate to 
Bootan, and having had the late Baja’s cooking utensils put before it 
with similar articles belonging to other persons, it identified the Baja’s 
property, thus satisfactorily establishing its own identity as the promised 
incarnation. The legciusl which was told to Kishenkant Bose varies ( o 
a certain extort from the account I have given ; ray informaf ion, how¬ 
ever, was collected from books from I’liilietan JMonasterics by Cheeboo 
Lama, who has studied the history of these countries more than any man 
living. Kishenkant’s is clearly a Booteah tradition; he says :—“ It is related 
“ by the people of Bc^tarr that to the North of Lassa there is a comrtry 
“called Lenja, in which Lam Sa])to, the Dluirma Baja, formerly dwelt. 
“ From that place ho went to Lassa, and after residing there some time 
“ he arrived at Poonakh and Bootan, which was at that time ruled by 
“ a Baja of the Cooch tribe. Wheir the Dhurma Baja arrived there he 
“ began to play .upon a kind of pipe, made of a human thigh-bone, and to 
“ act contrary to the observances of the Cooch tribe, a,nd to perform 
“ miracles, at which the Cooch Baja was so terrified that he dis- 
“ appeared with his whole family and servants under ground. The 
“ Dhurma Baja finding the Fort empty went in and took possession, 
“ and having deprived of their caste all the followers and slaves of 
“ the Cooch B.aja who remained above ground, he instructed them in 
“ his own religious faith and customs; their descendants still remain 
“ at Poonakh and form the caste or tribe called Thep. In this way 
“ the Dhurma Baja got possession of Poonakh, but on consideration 
“ that the sins of his subjects are attributable to the ruler of a 
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“ eouiitry, instead of setting' liimself on the tlirone, and ‘ exercising the 
“ soverei^'ii anthority, he sent to Lassa for a Thibetan, in order to 
“ secure possession of tlie country, and having made him his Prime 
“ Minister and called him the Deb Raja, he oec,n])icd himself entirely 
“ with the cares of religion and contemi)lation of the Deity. At that 
"time tlic respective boundarjes, tritmie, and autliority of the dilfe- 
" rent Rajas or (lovernors of Boot-an were settled as they continue to 
" this day, as will be more ])arti(!idarly detailed liereafi.er.” The reign¬ 
ing Dhnrma Raja at the time of Kishenkant’s visit to Bootan was the 
tenth or eleventh, and Mr. Seoit, the Agent to the (fovernor General, 
niwn this made the following calculation : —" The Dhnrma Raja suc- 
" I'.ecding to the Government at the age of three, the value ol' ten of 
" tiieir lives will bo about .’foO years and if fi'om this we deiluet the value 
“of one life on account of the adva,need age of the first Dhurma Itaja 
and the period which the reigning one still has 
to live, the remainder 315 years will approxi¬ 
mate very neai'ly to the jieriod when the present 
“ Gooch Debar dynasty first appeared, (lu^ founder of which may have 
“been the expelled Gooch Raja. This is the 312th year of the Gooch 
.“ Debar era!” There is of course very great difliculty in obtaining 
any reliable chronological jiromiscs on whieli f,o base a theory regard¬ 
ing the ago of such a dynasty as that of Bootmi; it is a point whicli 
may be established by further investigation of Thibefa.n books, and 1 
have re(|uested (dieeboo Lama to make partieuhir iinpiirios on this ])oint; 
my imjn-ession is that the Booteahs must have entered the country 
between 200 and 300 years ago. The value ol' ordinary lives clearly affords 
no data for any etdculation on Booteah lives, for with murder, fighting, 
dirt, and immorality, even an elderly man is a rare sight in Boot-in. 

4(). Doopgein Sheptoon was the only good Ruler the Booteahs 
ever had. It was he who built the Forts of Angdu-Forung, Poonakh, 
and lastly, Paro. lie made a e.ode of Laws for the protection of the 
Ryots, li)rbid;ling the levy" of anything beyond voluntary contributions, 
lie appointed Peulows and Jungpens to administer the country", but 
ke])t them undef complete control, and limited the number of their fol¬ 
lowers to twenty-live for each Ghief. The next Dhurma Raja, consider¬ 
ing that temporal and spiritual powers were incompatible, confined 
himself entirely to the latter and ajijiointed a Dewan or Vizier to wield 
the forraej;. This Dewan by degrees became the Deb Raja and teiflporal 
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Ruler of Bootan. There is no further trace of the 
history" of Bootan till some eighty or ninety years 


ago, when a certain Deb, Jeedah, distinguished himself by his aggres¬ 
sive foreign policy. lie was a man of great ambition and some ability. 
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He built tlie Palace at Tassishugutifr, and aided by An^-mu-lali, tbe 
sister of the Sikhim Raja Chardo Namg'uay, he invaded dnd took 
Sikhinij and held possession of it for six or seven years, during which 
time it was administered by a Booteah Governor, Tabajung Tinlay, 
and his Dewan, Phenlay. The Sikhim Raja, who was quite a boy, fled 
to Lassa, and the Lassa Raja, Miung, tqught him and supported him, 
and gave him some talooks which the Sikhim Raja still holds in Thibet. 
When the boy had obtained sufficient knowledge and discretion the 
Lassa Raja gave him some men and told him to go back to his country ; 
he sent messengers to raise the Sikhimese, and on hearing of his arrival 
the Bootanese evacuated Sikhim and returned ignominiously to their 
own country. During the war the Booteahs had seized and confined 
at Poonakh a Sikhim Chief named Athoop—the ancestor of the Gantoke 
Kazee, who confined Drs. Hooker and Camjihell, and again fought with 
us in 1861. The Sikhim Raja on his return procured his release, 
and the Booteahs on setting him free bril)ed him to remain a friend 
to their Government. He had been well treated during confinement, 
and his son, Joom-tashi, l)orn during his captivity, turned out a 
thorough Booteah ; he eventually became the most ]iowerful man 
in Sikhim, and ke])t up continual correspondence witli the Bootanese ; 
and some years later, when there was a disjmte between Bootan 
and Sikhim regarding' the boundaries of the two countries, he 
trcjacherously gave up to Boot.an all the tract between the present, 
Sikhim border and the T.iigon Pass, including Darlingcote, .Tonksa,, .and 
Sangbe, which in those days were richly cultivated tracts. Sikhim, 
though a very petty State then, was formerly a fair-sized country, 
reaching from the River Arun on the West to t,he d’aigon Pass on the East, 
from Tiiibet on the North to Kissengunge in Purneah on the South. In 
the Nipal war, in which we wore assisted by the Sikhimese, the I'orces 
of the latter Government were under 'Karw.ay, son of the treacherous 
Joom-taslii, and Karway’s son, Satraject, the warrior of whom tlie 
Sikhimese are most proud. Satrajeet was succeeded by Lachoo Dewan 
and Chuckta Kazee, the father of Ghcel)oo Lama. , 

47. The Government of Bootan as it exists in,theory is calcu¬ 
lated to work well. Practically however there is no Government .at all. 
At the head of the Government there are nominally two supreme Authori¬ 
ties, the Dhurma Raja, the spiritual he,ad, and the Deb Raja, the tempo¬ 
ral hShd. To aid these Rajas in administering the country is^ a Council 
of permanent Ministers cMled the LencJwn, composed of the following 
Members:— 

1. Lam Zirnpen, Chief Secretary to the Dhurma Raja. 

2. Doniiai Zirnpen, the Dewan. 
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•‘5. Tiinpoo Jnri^pcn, the Govenior of TassislHijiing. 

4. ‘l^oonakh Jungpen, the Govenior of Pooiiakli. 

5. Angdii-Poriiiig Jungpen, the Governor of Angdn-Foruiig. 

(i. Deb Ziinpen, the Chief Secretary to the Deh Raja. 

7. doom Kalling, the Chief Kazee or Judge. 

In addition to the seven, ordyiary Members of the Ijenehen or 
Council, there are three extraordinary Members, who altend, the Council 
wlien tliey happet*to be at the Durbar, and who are liable to be called 
on to attend the Council in cases of emergency ; their collective title is 
t he Chenlah. These arc— 

The Paro Penlow, or Lieutenant-Governor ol' We.st Bootan. 

Tbe Tongso Penlow, or Lieutenant-Governor of East Bootan. 

The Targa or Daka Penlow, or Lieutenant-Governor of Central 
Bootan. 

The Paro Penlow h.as charge of the tra<'t to the \Vo<l ol' the 
Tchiiudioo or Timjioo River, with tbe exce])tion of certain Dooars. Tie 
has under him the following Distriet Ofluers :— 

1. The Darlingcote Jungpen, who manages the Di.sirict bordering 
on the Sikhim Frontier, on our Darjeeling Frontier, and on the Jul]»i- 
gooree Frontier up to the River Dcchoo on the East. 

3. The Moinagooree I'Cattam, who manages the Estate of Moina- 
gooroc in the plains. * 

3. The Jonkso Nieboo, who has charge of tln^ tract to the Ea.st 
ol' the Darlingcote jurisdiction, tnid resid(‘s at Sij)choo, near the jilains, 
in winter, and at Jonkso, a few miles in the Hills, in summer. 

4. The Sangbc Jungpen, who lives at Sangbc, and has charge 
of the tract between the Tulelah and Taigon Ranges, but has no Plain 
lands. 

5. The IJah-Timpoo, who has the Distriet of the Tlah Valley. 

0. The Sumehee or Chamooreheo Jungpen, who resides at Dhona 
near tlie Plains, and manages the Samchee Dooar. 

7. Dakya, Jungpen, who has charge of the l’a?s and JVrt of 
Dakya, commawding the road from Thibet t-o IGro. 

In addition to these there are several Governors of Forts \\’lio have 
no jurisdiction beyond the Forts, and a few petty Officer.s in charge of 
stockades, such as- Doraohunee and Gopalgunge on our Ibonticr. 
Officers of these classes ar» entirely suboi-dinate to the Jungjiens in 
whose District they are. 

The Tongso Penlow has under him also a number of District 
Officers, of whom the chief are— 

The Governor of Tassgong. 

Tlie Governor of Tassangsee. 


r 
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The Governor of Lenj^long^. 

Tlie Governor of Eya<rnr, (now held by the former Tongs(*) Penlow, 
who is in rebellion against his immediate superior.) 

The Governor of Jongav. 

The Governor of Jamjoonga., 

The Dewangari Raja. 

The Tapga or Daka Penlow was formerly an official of autbovity, 
governing central Bootan, birt the different Amla have^y degrees obtain¬ 
ed possession of his Territory and he has now charge of a little barren Hill 
tract to the South of Paro. The llepoo Dooar is nominally under this 
Officer. 

The Angdu-Forung Jungpen has a District to the South of 
Poonakh, and has the charge of the Cherrung Dooar and the Naobashi 
District in the Plains. 

The Governor of Tassishujung has^ in addition to the Themiioo 
District on the Ilillsj the Bnxa Dooar. 

The Deb has for his own private support the Luclclice Dooar. 

'I'he Officer.s of the Court of the Delj, and also for the most ])art ol’ 
Peidows too, are— 

The Ziin])eu or Chief Secretary. 

The Donnai or Dewan. 

'Phe (ioraha or Wifrden. 


Tlie Dunsving or Deputy Dewan. 

The ISMcboo or Nirshen, Store-kee])er. 

'Phe Mane, Chief Butterman. 

The 'lah-pen, Master of the Horse. 

'rite Jhape, Chief Cook,, an office of some dignity. 

'i’he 'I'oTigsa, Physician. 

'I'he Tui, Moonshee. 

4S. 'I'he Dhurina Raja, as I have before said, succeeds by incar- 
nation. During the interval between his death and 
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re-ap])earanee, or rather until he has-arrived at years 


of discretion after his last birth, the office is held by a' spiritual Chief 
named Lam 'I’hepoo. 'Phis Officer is supposed to be the incarnation of 
one Choler 'Pigou, who, h.alf a century ago, claimed to be the avatar of 
the body of Doopgein Sheptoon, whilst the Dhurina Raja was the avatar 
of his spirit. The two avatars fought a ])itehed battle, and alter much 
loss of life they came to a compromise, Choler Tigou, undei;the name of 
Lam Thepoo, being made head of the Lamas, and being allowed a 
perpetual regency through his avatars, during the periodical disappearance 
from the world of the Dhurma Raja, while the Dhurma Raja remained 
supreme spiritual head of the country. The person with whom we had an 
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interview was the Lam Thepoo. Under the Lam Thepoo df>aiu is the Lam 
Kemjioi), wlio is nominated from time to time by the Dlmrina ftaja, 
and administers tlie affairs and regulates the religious exercises of the 
275 Lamas attached to the Durbar. 

49. The Deb Raja is in theory elected by the Council. In practice 
he is the mere nominee of wliichever of the two 
The Deb Eaja. Penlows of East and West Bootan happens for the 

time to be tl>c most powerful. He is a com])lct’c puppet, and is never 
consulted on any matter of State. There are generally some three or 
lour Debs and ex-Debs in the country. The Paro Penlow nominates a 
Deb and ])lacos him ou the throne, a few months after the Tongso 
Penlow ejects him, and substitutes his own puppet. He in his tuiai is 
ejected by the Paro Penlow, and so this perpetual struggle goe.s on, .and 
has gone on without interruption for the last fifty j-ears. Bootan bad 
never known within that period an interval of six months' peace and 
freedom from civil war, at least so say the iigricultm-jd classes, and 
their statement is entirely borne out from such knowledge as have 
of the affairs of the country. Three Missions have entered the country 
during the last ninety years, and on each occasion a rebellion wois raging, 
and the correspondence we have had with the Bootanese shows that this 
is the normal state of things. The misery of the subjeds of a (iovern- 
nient thus constituted can hardly be aggravated, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the country is rapidly becoming depopulated and 
relapsing into waste. The two great (lovernors, the Paro Penlow and 
the Tongso Penlow, are in theory nominated by the Deb. In jn-acti(,'e 
the\^ fight their w.ay to power. They begin life as common soldiei-s, and 
by distinguisiiing themselves by treachery, fraud, and murder, gradually 
rise through the various grades till they re.ach the office of Zimjten, or 
Chief Secretary to the I'enlow. In that position they have the Penlow 
so thoroughly in their hands that they can always compel him to arrange 
t hat they shall succeed him. If a Penlow is hard pressed by his brother 
Penlow, he very commonly promises his Zimpen that if he will get 
him out of till trouble, he will within a certain number of years retire 
in his favour. Xf the Zimpeu finds no other w.ay of getting promot ion, 
he either murders or deposes his master, and both the present Penlows 


thus mutinied and deposed their employers. The Penlows arc virtually 
independent; they plead subordination to the Deb Raja when it suits 
their convenience to create delay or to obviate tbe iiece.ssity of furnishing 
explanation or affording satisfaction for rnisconduct, but they really care 
absolutely nothing for any orders the Durbar may issue to them. 
They pay a certain amount of revenue every year to the Durbar, but 
rather from a superstitious dread of the consequences of starving 
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tlie Lamas than from any sense of duty. The Penlows esereisc 
authority of life and death, but it must not be inferred from this that 
there is anything like a judicial system in the country. If a murder or 
heavy robbery is eommittod in which any man is concerned whom it is 
expedient to get rid of, he is seized, all his property contisc.atod to tlie 
Penlow, and his hands -and feet being tied he is thrown into the river 
from a kind of drop. If, on the other hand, it is not desired to get rid 
of him, he is confined tdl he surrenders all his property. There are no 
laws except the will of the Penlows and Jungpens, and there is no 
Police. If an offence is committed, .md is heard of by the District 
Officer, Imtli parties are seized and kept at the Fort until sufficient money 
can be sepieezed from th<>m, and any amount of injustice can be procured 
by the offer of a bril)e. There is no one to make ijujuiries or to 
give redress, and an insurrection is the only remedy for an unjust 
decision. 


50. 'I’he Jungpens, or as we call them Soubahs, are appointed by 
♦ the Penlows generally from amongst their own 

Tlie Jungpens. f;)llowers. As a natural consequence, every change 

of Penlows is immediately followed by a change of all the District 
Officers subordinate to them. The superseded officials take up their 
quarters somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Fort, and the moment 
an attempt is made to oust the Penlows a similar struggle is carried on 
by all the ex-Jungpens to ejeef- the occupants of the Forts. There are 
thus invariably two or three claimants to every office in the country, and 
as the subordinate Officers do not confine their struggles for jiowcr to the 
diange in the higher ranks, there is one perpetual series of skirmishes 
and intrigue going on throughout the land. The villagers told us 
that formerly they did not suffer much from this, for that agricultural 


villages were respected by both parties and were allowed to remain at, 
peace within their own walls ; but now the first thing the conf ending 
parties do is to plunder the villages in the neighbourhood of each of.hor’s 
homes, and thei effect of this was very apparent from ^he numerous 
villages we passed, desolate, roofless, and charred. The number of men 
killed in these struggles is not very great on any one occasion, but as 


they are unceasing, the mortality in the course of ton years must have a 
considerable effect on the naturally sparse population. The Jungpens 


who are in power really care very„ little for the orders of their supe¬ 
riors ; they jilunder and kill and burn, and so long as a portion of the 
s])oil is sent occasionally to head-quarters, they may do pretty much as 
they like. As a. specimen of the practical independence of these men, 
1 have already noticed that the Darlingcote Jungpen had been suspended 
by the Penlow, and when his successor came to take charge the gates 
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were shut on him. A three months’ siege took place; and the Offi^r 
elect had at tlie end of that period, though supported by the forces of 
the Penlow, to retire in ignominy, and the superseded Jiingpen still 
remains in possession, although, since the return of the Mission, a 
t'urther attempt to remove him has been made. Under the Jungpens 
are subordinate Otfieers called in the interior Nieboos, and on the Frontier 
Kattams and Bhundarces. These are the men who ehietly annoy us by 
organizing raids into our country ; they hold little stockades, and act as 
the Deputies o'" 'he Jungpens. Several of the Jungpens are subject to 
no Pcnlov, i ut have independent chai-ge of Districts, and raiik nearly as 
hig>' ihe I’enlows or members of the Council of State, though really 
1 hey exercise little phwer. These are the Poonakh, Tassishujung or 
'riiiinpoo, and Angdu-Forung Jungpens. 

It will be seen from tliis sketch that Bootan really has no Government 
ol' any sort, tliat it is p.ircelled out into two large and a number of smaller 
Divisions, for the possession of which unceasing struggles are carried on by 
a nuinber of unscrupidous robber Chiel's. There is no one man in the 
country who is capable of making his authority felt by any other man, and 
there is no man in authority whose otl'icc or even whose life is worth one 
year’s ])urehase ; it is therefore futile to suppose that we can by any agree¬ 
ment, or troal v, or promise, seeui'o the good neighbourhood of the 
ISootanese, for however well disposed towards us the people actually making 
an engagement might be, their word would not be held binding by the 
oirieials generally, and it is a m.'itier of certainty that a term of three 
years at the outside would sec every man in office changed. There are 
only t wo men in Bootan who have been in office for more than throe 
years, v/z., flic Tongso Penlow and the Darlingcote* Jiing])en ; they have 
been superseded time after time, but have been enabled by the strength 
ol' llieir own personal I'ollowiiig to resist and maintain themselves in 
their respective positions. The hopelessness of expecting that there 
can ever be a strong Government in Bootan under its present Rulers is 
very api)arent. from the fact that last year the whole o6 the Amla aided 
by the Tongs'* Peidow were lighting against the Paro Penlow, and that 
this year, sinoic .the Mission left Poonakh, the whole of the Amla, the 
very same men who were in power last year, .arc, in conjunction with the 
Paro Penlow, threatened with a siege by the Tongso Penlow. Tliis 
man’s son-in-law was Governor of Tassishujung when we were at the 
capital, ami the Amla were afraid to speak before him, but before we had 
left the place ten days he was beheaded. I imagine that there never was 
a eouiihy in which entire anarchy had prevailed for so many years. It 
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cv have only one end, and that is not far distant; the country is 
become desolate and depopulated, and it will inevitably fall ere long into 
other hands. It is a great satisfaction to know that it fcannot fall into 
worse hands than those of its present Itulers. This notice of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bootan, such as it is, cannot be more ap})ropriately concluded 
than by cpioting Captain Pemberton’s opinion of the character of 
the governing classes in his day. I can only say that, though very 
just, it would be a favorable description of the class in the present 
day. 

“ In my intercourse with the highest Officers of State in Bootan 
“ tlie imjiression created was far loss favorable than that produced by 
“ observation of the lower orders of the people. The former 1 invariably 
“ found shameless beggars, liars of the first magnitude, whose most 
“ solemnly jiledged words were violated without the slightest hesita- 
“ tion, who entered into engagements which they had not the most dis- 
“ tant inlention of fulfilling, who n ould play the bully and sycojdiant 
“ with eipial readiness, wholly iuseiisiblc apparently to gratitude, and 
“ with all the mental faculties most imperfectly developed, exhibiting 
“ in their conduct a rare compound of official pride and ])resumption 
“ with the low cunning of needy mediocrity, and yet preserving at the 
“ same time a mild deportment, ami sjieakiug generally in-rr remark- 
“ ably low tone of voice. Much as my official duties have brought 
“ me into clo.se personal intercourse with the Native Officers of the 
“ different Courts ol iiiler and w//r«-Gangetic India, I have never failed 
“ to find some who formed very remarkable exccjitions to the general 
“ condemnatory judgment that would have been jironounccd on the 
“ remainder, but amongst the Officers of the Deb and the Dhurma 
“ Hajas of Bootan 1 failed to discover onej^hom I thought entitled to 
“ the slightest degree of confidence either in word or deed.” 

51. The point which next deserves notice is the Eevenue 
system of the country. Strictly speaking there 
is no system. The only limit on, the Eevenue 
demand is the natural limit of the power of the offmials to extort 
more. Nothing that a Bootcah po.sscsscs is his own^ ho is at all 
times liable to lose it if it attracts the cupidity of any one more 
powerful than himself. The lower classes, whether of villagers or 
])ublic servants, are little better than the slaves of the higher officials. In 
regard to them no rights of property are observed, and they lyive at once 
to surrender anything that is demanded of them. There never was, I 
fancy, a country in which the doctrine of “ might is right” formed more 
iiompletely the whole and sole law and custom of the laud than it doc.s in 
Bootan. No official receives a salary ; he has certain Districts made over 
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to him, and he may get what he can out of them ; a certain portion* of 
his gairJte he i.s compelled to send to the Durbar, and the more he extorts 
and the more iie sends to his superior, the longer his tenure of office is 
‘ikely to be. The origin of this state of things we found to be this. The 
turds of each village were estimated many years ago as Ixsing capable of 
being sown with a certain mitrjber qf measures of seed; this estimate was 
duly placed on record, and the dem.and standing against the vjll.age was fixed 
at forty measures of grain for each such measure of seed. The population 
is very ra))idly decreasing, and the land is going out of cultivation ; no 
allowance, li'iwever, i.smade to the village on this account; the remaining 
villagers are expected to make up the deficiency ; this of course they 
cannot do, and the conseiprence is that the demand is insisted on ; a con¬ 
stant screw is applied to extort the (piantity of g-rain leviable under the 
old settlement made in the days of Bootancso prosperity, and all the vil¬ 
lage property is held liable to seizure till this amount is made up. These 
unfortunate people do not care to possess properl y ; so long as they h.ave 
enough left them to enable them to eke out a subsistence they are satis- 
lied, becau.se they know it is useless to attemirt to aerpure more, seeing 
that they can neither be better nor wor.se olf than they now .are, and that 
the possession of property simply forms an inducement to their superiors 
to oppress and ])lundev them. For each milch cow a tax of 6 Narrainec 
Jlu])ees and two seers of butter per mensem has*to be p.aid. The owners 
of c.ittlc, however, are heticr olf than others, as on the ])retcnce of seek¬ 
ing pasture they keep constantly on the move and stay as near the Fron¬ 
tier as they can ; they smuggle a good dcal*of ghee across into British 
Territory, and are thus, if heavily pressed, able to pay .any demand made 
against tiiem. Having a little money from their trade with the jdaij^s,. 
they can bribe the Zinka(li|^cnt to take .stock of their c.attle, and thus 
evade a great portion of the t.ax which they are supposed to pay. We 
never saw milk cattle near any of the Forts ; they were all driven well 
out of the reach of the rapacity of the offu-ials ; but the amount of cattle 
in the possession of Bootoahs must bo very great, fr*m the enormous 
qnantitie.s of butter which we met corning along the road to the Forts 
from the Rungpctf-e and Cooch Behar Frontier, where all the cattle owners 
seem to have migrated for the winter. It was no uncommon thing to 
meet in one day two or three strings of twenty heavily laden coolies each 
carrying up a maund of butter to the Durbar or Fenlows. These men had 
not only tc^ contribute the butter, but to convey it seven mar-ches, and 
then return empty handed, 'i'he butter of West Bootaii is kept in baskets 
lined with leaves ; the produce of East Bootan, which is very inferior, is 
packed in flat square skins, each containing about a maund. It is kept 
ibr a (iouple of years sometimes, and, as may be supposed, is very offensive 
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to tbe pmcll and taste. Hie proprietary rigdit in cattle is, however, 
as precarious as tliat in other descriptions of ^oods, and during 8ur stay 
at Paro and at the Durbar several eases occurred in which a‘man, for some 
real or imaginary offence, was fined eighty and a hundred head of cattle, 
probably all he possessed. This system of extortion has had one very 
peculiar eifect, which might not perhaps ha,ve been expected : it is unques¬ 
tionably the cause of the singular neatness of the houses and fields of the 
Bootanese. The only property in which they have any security are their 
houses and fclds ; they do not extend their cultivation, because they 
know that it will not benelit them to do so ; they each cultivate a few 
fields, the produce of which will enable them to pay a reasonable contri¬ 
bution to the State and a sufficient bribe to the collecting Olliccr, and 
their whole time, therefore, is spent in the improvement of these fields 
and their houses. A field is calculated to produce a certain quantity, and 
the cultivator shows that he has only a certain (piantity of grain to be 
extracted from him by pointing to the fields and ofl'ering to surrender the 
whole of the estifhated produce except the usual subsistence allowance 
which all cultivators are permitted to keep ; but in point of fact, his whole 
energies are devoted to making the land produce twice what it is 
estimated to produce ; the surplus he buries in the forest till he has an 
opportunity of disposing of it to some adventurous friend who is sec.i et.ly 
engaged in trade with an5 of the surrounding countries. Tlic ju-ice of rice 
and grain of all sorts in Thibet and Sikhim is such as to compensate 
for a good deal of risk and trouble; the distance is not great for the 
residents of a considerable jtirt of Bootan, and in the part of the country 
which is not near enough to enable them to smuggle, there is scarcely any 
cultivation. It is this system which induces the Booteah evdtivator to lay 
out his land in a series of reallj^ beautiful tqgpaecs levelled from the side of 
the Hill ; each terrace is revetted and supported with stone embankments 
sometimes twenty feet high; every field is carefully fenced with pine 
branches or protecited by a stone wall ; a complete system of irrigation 
permeates through the whole cultivated part of a village, the water being 
often brought from a long distance through stone aqueducts. Much of 
the time of the cultivator and his family is occupied in raking up with an 
implement in no way differing from the common English rake the leaves 
of the pine ; these are carefully stacked, and when ready are used as 
manure. The refuse of the farm-yard is similarly used, and the 
fields in consequence have an appearance to, which we, are quite 
strangers in the plains. The crops produced are excellent; the turnips, 
the good quality of which has long been notorious, are superior 
to any I ever saw elsewhere; the field turnip is as good as the 
best English garden turnip, and of great size; it was originally 
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introduced from Thibet. The wheat and barley have a full round 
grain; -buck-wheat, millet, mustard, and chillies are all good of their 
kind. The cultivation is carried on by plough, which is a most 
unusual thing at heights of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, but the practice of ter¬ 
racing makes it possible to do this in Bootan, and it allbrds the cultivators 
a reasonable excuse for being allowed to retain a certain number of 
cattle. The small amount of cultivAion in the hands of each man leaves 
him much leism-e, which is spent in drinking and sleeping and improving 
his house. The houses are really better than many small farm-houses in 
England ; they are built either of rubble stone and clay or empise clay. 
Under the latter process clay mixed with small stone is placed in a wooden 
frame and trodden down until it is consolidated into a block which quickly 
hardens, and in course of years acquires nearly the solidity of stone. This 
preparation is used either in small blocks made on the ground and then 
placed on the wall, or in layers made on the wall itself. It seems to last for 
many years, and probably will stand as long as the roof is kept on the house. 
Wc saw old ruins made of this'composite, which must have been built 
more than a hundred years ago, the walls of which were like concrete. 
The houses are built of three and four stories; all the floors are neatly 
boarded with deal, and on two sides of the house is a very pretty 
verandah ornamented with carved and often painted deal. Most of 
the houses have one enclosed verandah in whi«h the women sit; the 
front opens out when required by sliding pannels. The Booteahs are 
neat joincu's, and their doors, windows, and panuelling are perfect in 
their way. No iron work is used; the doors ojicn on ingenious wooden 
hinges. The stairs are the worst part of their houses; though the stair¬ 
case itself is often of fair width, the actual stair is so small and slippery 
that it is almost as difficult t^ ascend as a ladder. Under the roof is a 
store house, in which are collected dried turnips, straw, fire-wood and 
rice. Under the house the pigs are often kept, but the interiors are 
generally scrupulously clean and free from vermin, and contrast very 
favorably with the Sikhim houses in this respect, which ,is curious con¬ 
sidering the remarkable personal uncleanliness of the Booteahs, who 
never wash, and 1 fancy only remove their clothes at the changes of the 
season. The roofs of the houses are made of shingles of pine, five or 
six feet in length, laid over a frame work and kept in their places with 
stones. The slope is of course very inconsiderable, otherwise the stones 
would roll off. The roof is, however, efficient, and the house is further 
protected the floor of the store-room below the roof, which is made 
of concrete clay. The appearance of the houses is precisely that of 
Swiss cottages; they are singularly picturesque and comfortable, and the 
only drawback is a want of chimneys; but the Bootanese do not knovf 
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how to constnict these, and the smoke finds its way out as it can. The 
smoke of the pine is peculiarly acrid, and leaves an unusually large 
deposit of soot, and the people in the winter look as if. they had just 
come out of a coal-mine. Each house has a good farm-yard and farm 
out-houses. There is no doubt, however, that year by year the amount 
of cultivated land and the number of inhabited houses is becoming 
smaller, and it is unquestionable that the population is on the decrease. 
For miles not a trace of a village was to be seen where there were 
unmistakeable signs of the land having once been cultiv.ated and terraced. 
We at first put this down to the common practice of all Hill people of 
shifting their cultivation, but on making further inquiries wc found 
that the people of Bootan arc excejjtional in this respect; tlicy keep 
from generation to generation to the same field, and upon being 
questioned the people at once declared that the population was dying 
out. A curious remark made by the Jungpens was “ yes, my District 
is fine enough, but there are no people ; no children are born now.'’ 
The fact is that a great number of the men have left the country and 
gone into Thibet and Sikhim to avoid the oppression of tlieir rulers. 
There is no doubt but that the constant feuds must in the long run be 
accompanied by a considerable mortality, but old people and children 
seemed to be equally scarce iu the villages, .and this, no douljt, is partly 
attributable to the gress immorality and filthy habits of the people, 
which will of course have the same effect on the population here as 
elsewhere, and it is also probably partly attributable to the withdrawal 
from the agricultural villages of a great majority of the able-bodied men 
of the country, who idle away their cxistenee either in the dreamy 
indolence of monastic life under obligations of celibacy, or find it 
pleasanter to form one of the bands of^ useless insolent bravoes by 
whom every official is surrounded, than to earn their bread by honest 
labor. If they were only able to enjoy a few years of traiupiillity, and 
to feel assured that they would be permitted to reap the profits of their 
own labor, the,, Bootanese would probably be surpassed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of no Oriental country as agriculturists, and in spite of all the 
difficulties under which they labor, their villages arc far more like a 
clump of small European farms than anything that is'to be seen in any 
other part of India. Their system of irrigation is re.olly good and shows 
power of combination for the public good. The main stream, after 
feeding the little channels which ramify through the fields, is used to 
turn the village flour-Kiill, and is then made to offer up vidkriously the 
prayers of the community by turning the village prayer cylinder. The 
plough in use is not unlike the Bengalee plough, but the pole connect¬ 
ing the plough and the yoke, instead of being straight is curved; an 
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angle is tlnis procured which sends the share a good depth into the 
ground The land is carefully cleared of stones, and after ploughing a 
clod-crusher is used •, this is formed of boards by which all the clods arc 
raked into rows and then broken by hand; their other implements are 
much the same as those in use in Bengal. From the great variation of 
elevation and climate there is scarcely any crop which might not be pro¬ 
duced witli facility in Bootan. Withia a radius of a few miles, and often 
within the boundaries of a single village, fine flAts are to be found of 
heights varying from 4,000 to 9,000 feet. There can be no doubt that 
it would be one of the finest tea-producing countries in the world if the 
inhabitants would only turn their attention to the subject. The steep, 
rocky plantations of our Hill Territory will not bear a’moment’s 
comparison with the magnificent well-watered flats of the Bootan 
valleys, and the gently undulating slopes of the Hills forming these 
valleys. It is the only part of India in which, in my opinion, European 
colonization could cv'cr be practically carried out. 

02. The Bootancse ha^c no laws, either WTitten or of usage. 

Where there arc no rights of property and the 
Judicial System. i v.. x • i i ^ 

hereditary system is unknown there is no need of 

, civil law, and where crime is the only claim to distinction and honor, 
there can clearly be no criminal law. There is no Police. The Jung- 
pens are supposed to exercise powers of life and death, but these powers 
are only used for purposes of extortion. No one dares to complain of 
an offence, for if the person charged pays a sufficient bribe he is sure of 
obtaining his revenge by having his accuser heavily fined and probably 
robbed of all his possessions. For robbing the goods of a Penlow or Jung- 
pen, or plotting against his life, a man is sometimes capitally pimished. 
This is done by placing liim on a drop projecting over the river; he is 
allowed here any indulgence he wishes, however immoral it may be, and 
the indulgence wliicli is customary on the occasion is of the most indecent 
description. His hands and feet are then tied, and he is dropped into 
the river. The only Jails in the country are dungeons under the Forts 
in which political offenders are confined, and in which Ryots are locked 
up when undergoing a process of extortion. There was a code of laws 
drawn up by the second Dhurma Raja, but beyond the fact of its having 
once existed nothing now is known of it. The only resemblance to laws 
of which there is now any trace arc those relating to etiquette; for 
instance, a man may not pass a certain place on horseback, or may not 
cover hisTiead within a certain distance of a Fart, or must wear a certain 
white piece of cloth across his shoulders when addressing a superior, &c. 
Omissions in regard to any of these rules are the only offences of which 
any real cognizance is taken. • 
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53. The cattle of Bootan, though finer than those of the plains 
are not to be compared with those of Sikhim. 
They appear to be a cross between the two. 
Q’hey are spotted and marked like the Sikhim cattle, but have humps, 
and in shape and size resemble more those of Bengal. In East 
Bootan the cattle are finer, and are crossed with the Metna of the 

Abor Hills. We saw several fine Ivictna bulls turned out with the 

« 

cattle near Poonakh. The yak or chowrie-tailcd cattle are met with 
in large herds at high elevations, but they arc not so fine as those 
of Thibet and Sikhim. The herdsmen accounted for this by the fact 
that all the larger animals arc carried off to feed the residents of the 
Forts, and that the smaller ones only are left for breeding; they do not 
seem to be much used as beasts of burden. The ponies of Bootan, 
which used to be cehsbrated even in the plains of Bengal, have much 
deteriorated, and we did not see a single fine animal. This also is 
attributable to the fact of all the stallions being taken for the officials, 
the mares alone being left for the work ot'the villagers. Stock is taken 
every year of all the mares in foal, and in due season a messenger comes 
round and takes off all the colts, the fillies being left with the owners; 
if the number of foals docs not tally with the list of marcs in foal 
taken in the early part of the year the owner has to pay the price 
of a pony to the State*; and no plea of casualties is admitted. The 
Booteah ponies are vicious, obstinate, weedy, wretched, animals 
compared with those of Thibet and Sikhim. The Booteahs only value 
piebald ponies, and this is the prevailing colour. Mares arc much 
used by the villagers for carrying loads; they were struck with admiration 
for our Sikhim ponies, which shows how the breed in Bootan must 
have fallen oft', when it is remembered that at the commencement of 
this century the Booteah Tangun pony breed was considered the best 
in India. In all the Forts arc a number of really magnificent mules. 
I never saw finer or handsomer animals of the class; they arc not, 
however, bred in Bootan, but are imported from Phari in Thibet, where 
they co.st about Rupees 60 or 70. Many of these too arc vicious and 
unmanageable, indeed a Booteah does not care to ride an animal that 
is not; but with all this the men are, as a rule, miserable riders. 
Their horses and mules are always led, indeed no bridle is used, and all 
men of any rank travel seated upon a high Tartar saddle with a syce 
holding each leg. 

54. The Booteahs nominally profess the Buddhist religton, which 
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they brought with them from Thibet. In point 
of fact their rehgious exercises are merely con¬ 


fined to the pr<^itiation of evil spirits and genii, and the mechanical 
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recital of a few sacred sentences. The old paintings on their walls are 
chiefly images of the great Buddh Sakya Thobpa, Chakdor, Vajrapaui, 
(the subduer ©f evil spirits,) Padmapani, and Mahakul; their later 
paintings are confined to representations of local saints, the chief of 
whom is the favourite Dhurma Raja, Farchoo Doopgein Shcptoon. 
Amongst the Lamas in the Monasteries there is perhaps more of 
Thibetan Buddhism, for though intercourse between the two countries 
is very limited, an occasional Lama goes to Lassa for his education and 
brings back with him a reinforcement to the theological knowledge of 
the Monasteries; but these educated Lamas have the greatest contempt 
for their own people and country, and only remain in Bootan for the 
livelihood they obtain by painting and decorating,—arts which they 
acquire at Lassa. The Lamas, however, of the chief Monasteries seem 
to mix very little with the people; they spend their time in chanting 
invocations to the accompaniment of their own music, which consists 
of drums, cymbals, trumpets made of human thigh bones, metal 
flageolets, and a kind of telescopic trombone made of copper which 
draws out to eight or ten feet, and may be heard for a distance of 
six or seven miles across a valley. The effect of the chanting is 
very striking ; there is considerable sameness about it, but the measure 
is quick and melodious, and each verse ends with a crashing chorus of 
music. Many of their performances are of a rtspresentative character, 
and arc descriptive of fights between the good and evil spirits. The 
drums arc suspended to high frames, and are beaten with a crooked 
cane. Admission to the priesthood is only obtained by permission of 
the Deb and on payment of a fee. In addition to their religious 
duties the Lamas are charged with the medical care of the people. 
The main features of their medical system is exorcism; disease is 
attributed to ci'il spirits having taken possession of the patient’s body, 
the Lama reads incantations, drums arc beaten and guns fired until 
the spirit makes a retreat. Little models of animals arc made in flour 
and butter, and the evil spirit is implored to enter these models, which 
arc then burnf. This treatment is probably as successful as some other 
more civilized and modern systems which are mainly dependant on the 
faith and confidence of the patient. The chief Monastery in Bootan, 
in fact the only large one, is that attached to the Durbar ; in tliis 
there are 276 Lamas, though they are generally represented to be far 
more. Emile Schlagintweit estima'tcs them at from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
this possibly was the number many years ago. At the present time the 
Bootanese are getting very indifferent to Lamaism, and grudge the 
support of so large a body. I may here notice that Schlagintweit’s 
derivation of the name of Tassishujung is not quite in accordance with 
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that given to it by the Booteahs. He derives it from bltra-schis-chm 
grong, “ the holy town of the doctrine.” The Booteahs say Isiat it is 
Tashi-shu-jung, “ the Fort of the very exeellent religion.’*' Thibetan is, 
liowever, very incorrectly pronounced in Boo tan, and their versioTi may 
be incorrect. The Lamas are an idle, good-for-not!iing, illiterate set of 
men ; education is gradually dying out amongst them, and they are 
entirely ignorant, as a rule, of the tenets of the religion they profess to 
teach. They are under vows of celibacy and perpetual chastity, and arc 
as a natural consccpiencc the most sensual and immoral specimens of the 
most immoral race in the world. The village Lamas and the people 
generally confine their religious- exercises to telling their beads and the 
constant dreary repetition of the six-syllabic sentence Oin-Maid-Padme- 
Hom, commonly translated “ Oh ! the jewel on the lotus.” It is im¬ 
possible to say what the real original meaning of this sentence is ; no 
two Authorities seem to be agreed about it; all admit, however, that 
each syllable has some distinct religious meaning. The interpretation 
as given to me by Cheeboo Lama, who is a better informed Lama than 
is perhaps to be found anywhere out of Lassa, is that the six syllables 
represent the six states of future existence. The first represents Lha, or 
the state of the gods ; the second Men, or the state of human existence : 
the third Lhamayin, or the state of neutral and mischievous spirits, to 
which men who die in war are regenerated ; the fourth Tendro or Dado, 
the state of beasts, in Avhich all lazy and indifferent Buddhists are born 
again ; the fifth Yedag, or the state of wretched demons in a condition 
of suffering ; and the sixth Myalwur, or the state of punishment. 
Those born in this latter state arc exposed to tortures, heat, cold, 
and thirst ; those Avho are sent there for abusing the priesthood are 
very suggestively punished Avith peculiar tortures, they arc born with 
long tongues which arc perpetually lacerated with plough shares. 
The constant repetition of these six syllables closes the entrance of 
the six states of metempsychosis and procures the coveted condition 
of Nirvana, or exemption fi’om all future metempsychosis, and absolute 
non-existence. The form of Buddhism in Thibet and ^iikhim, which 
is the foundation of the religion of Bootan, has been so fully described 
quite lately by Emile Schlagintweit that it is not necessary that I should 
attempt to give any detailed description of it. As I have said before, it 
only presents itself to the eye in the form of praying cylinders, either 
turned by the hand or by water wheels, containing countless repetitions 
of a single sentence, by armlets and chains worn round tlfe neck, and 
by rosaries for keeping a record of the number of times the mystic 
sentence is repeated. The form of worship in the temples bears a strong 
resemblance to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. Incense is 
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■burnt, holy water sprinkled, bells rung, beads counted, and candles 
burnt oa the altar, whilst the people at certain intervals prostrate them¬ 
selves before the altar, a low chanting being kept up by four or five Lamas 
half hidden in the smoke of the incense. Outside all the Monasteries 
arc rows of prayer flags and cylinders raised on high poles. The windows 
are protected with black and white curtains from outside. The 
Eootcahs have no sort of objection to persons of another religion enter¬ 
ing their places of worship, and they will even allfiw travellers to rest in 
them for the night. The offerings presented by the people generally 
consist of large lumps of butter made up into various shapes. The 
villagers keep the Lamas of their Monastery well supplied with food 
and the best land, gardens, and fruit trees are here as elsewhere 
generally to be found in the possession of the priests. The walls of the 
Temples and Monasteries are always rudely painted with representations 
of the different Buddhist and mystic figures. The Booteah Lamas arc 
of the Nyignapa sect. I’he Buddhist creed is thus epitomized by the 
late Csoma de Korosi who died !it Darjeeling on his way to Lassa :—* 

IsL To take refuge only with Buddha. 

2nd. 'J'o form in one’s mind the resolution to strive to attain the 
highest degree of perfection in order to be united with the supreme 
intelligence. 

3rd. To prostrate one’s self before the* image of Buddha to 
adore him. 

4/A. To bring ofierings before him, such as are pleasing to any of 
the six senses, as lights, flowers, garlands, incenses, perfumes, all kinds 
of edible and drinkable things (whether raw or prepared), stufls, cloths, 
&c., for garments and hanging ornaments. 

5/A. To make music, sing hymns, and utter the praises of Buddha, 
respecting his person, doctrine, love or mercy, perfections or attributes, 
and his acts, or performances, for the benefit of all animal beings. 

6/A. To confess one’s sins with a contrite heart, to ask forgiveness 
for them, and to resolve sincerely not to commit the like, hereafter. 

7/A. To ‘rejoice in the moral merits of all animal beings, and to 
wish that they may thereby obtain final emancipation or beatitude. 

8/A. To pray and entreat all Buddhas that are now in the world to 
turn the wheel of religion (or to teach their doctrines), and not to leave 
the world too soon, but to remain here for many ages or kalpas. 

55. There is perhaps no condition in which the deterioration has 
been greater in Bootan thrar in that of its foreign 
trade. In 1809, according to Lieutenant Ruther¬ 
ford, the trade between Bootan and Assam amounted to two lakhs of 

* Sclilagintweit, p. 106. 
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Rupees per annum^ the lac, madder, silk, erendi cloth, and dried fish of 
Assam being exchanged for woollens, gold-dust, salt, musk,* horses, 
chowries, and silk. As Bootan, however, produces nfeither salt nor 
gold, it is clear that the trade as far as Bootan was concerned was 
mainly a carrying trade. Just before the Burmese invasion of Assam a 
Thibetan merchant brought down 70,000 Rupees’ worth of gold, and 
Hamilton speaks of a caravan sent every year by the Deb Raja to Lassa 
by which goods to the'value of thirty to forty thousand Rupees, chiefly 
cloth, pearls, and coral from Bengal, were exchanged for tea, &c. 
Ralph Fitch’s account of the trade between Bengal, Bootan, and Thibet 
in 1583 has very often been quoted, and is given at length liy Captain 
I’emberton, but jierhaps a Memorandum on the trade of Bootan would 
be incomplete without it. I therefore extract it again :—“ There is a 
country,” he says, “ four days journey from Cuch or Quichue, before 
mentioned, which is called Bootantcr, and the city Bootcah, the King 
“ is called Durmain, the people whereof arc very tall and strong ; and 
“ there arc merchants which come out t)f China, and they say out of 
“ Muscovia or Tartary ; and they come to buy (sell ?) musk, cambals, 
“ agates, silk, pepper, and saffron of Persia. The country is very great; 
“ three months’ journey. There are very high mountains in this couq- 
“ try, and one of them so stecj) that when six days’ journey off it he may 
“ see it perfectly. Upvn these mountains are people which have ears of 
a span long ; if their cars be not long, they call them apes. They 
“ say that when they be upon the mountains, they see ships in the sea, 
“ sailing to and fro ; but they know not from whence they come nor 
“ whither they go. There arc merchants which come out of the East, 
“ they say, from under the sun, which is from China, which have no 
“ beards , and they say there it is something warm. But those which 
“ come from the other side of the mountains, which is from the North, 
“ say there it is very cold. The Northern merchants are apparelled with 
“ woollen cloth and hats, white hozen close, and boots which be of 
Muscovia or Tartary. They report that in their country they have 
very good horses, but they be little ; some men have four, five, or six 
“ hundred horses and kine ; they live with milk and flesh. They cut 
“ the tails of their kine, and sell them very dear ; for they be in great 
“ request, and much esteemed in those parts ; the hair of them is a yard 
** long. They use to hang them for bravery upon the heads of their 
“ elephants ; they be much used in Pegu and China ; they buy and sell 
by scores upon the ground. The people be very swift off foot.” For 
many years there was a considerable trade to Rungpore, and our Govern¬ 
ment kept up regular accomjnodation at that Station for the Bootan 
traders j for some twenty years past it has almost entirely ceased, and is 
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probably now confined to tlio pni-cbasc of a little tdbacco and indigo. 
With Darjeeling, too, the Hootan trade is now nominal. With Thibet 
their trade is scarcely more important ; in truth the Hooteahs have now 
nothing to give in exchange for the commodities of other countries. 
They frequent the bazars of Phari yi Thibet, but they are from their 
turbulent, quarrelsome, careless habits looked on Avith great disfavor 
by the Thibetans, and they go there probably to rtdeve froiia the Avealthy 
'fliibetans rather than to trade. Under a good Government the state, 
of things would be very different. The easiest road from Bengal 
into Thibet is through Bootan, and the articles in chief demand in 
Thibet on its Northern Frontier, namely, tobacco and indigo,, arc pro¬ 
duced in great quantities in Rungpore, the Di.striet on its South Frontier. 
Thibetan tr.aders Avill not, however, trust themselves in Bootan, and 
the people of these tAvo countries, only nine days apart, Avith fair roads 
between them, arc thus excluded from the mutual interchange of 
commodities by the barrier which the rapacity of the Bootcah Chief 
affords. 

5G. The lower classes are very superior to the higlior classes, 

„ ,. , , _ though amongst the surrounding tribes the name 

Habits of the People. . , „ ■ , • 

Dhurma Booteah is supjioscd to signify every¬ 
thing that is loAV, treacherous, and fraudnlwit. 1 must say tliat I did 
not form an unfat'orablc opinion of the peasantry; they seemed intelli¬ 
gent, tolerably honest, and, all things considered, not very untruthful. 
Looking at the Government under wdiich they live, the only Avondcr is 
that they are not Avorse. They are immoral and indecent in their 
habits to an extent which almost surpasses belief; they have no sort of 
•sense of shame or honor, and indeed intercourse between the sexes is 
practically promiscuous. The outAvard form of Polyandry, Avhich once 
existed in North Bootan, is not even adhered to in the present day. The 
conversation of the highest Officers of State Avould put the loAvcst 
Bengalee to shame. Of the upper dlasscs generally it is impossible to 
speak in sufficiently unfavorable terms. 1 have already quoted Captain 
Pemberton’s opinion of them, in Avhich I entirely concur. Physically 
the Bootcahs are a vgry fine people. There arc some really tall men 
amongst them ; but, though very robust as compared with the people 
of the plains, they jire not nearly such a stahvart race as the Sikhimese 
and Thibetans, which is possibly to be attributed to their immorality 
and drunkeji habits. Their dress is a loose woollen coat reaching to 
the knees, bound round the waist by a thick fold of cotton cloth ; the 
full front of the coat is used as a pocket and is well-stored wdth betel- 
nut, prepared clmnam, &c. The highdl- classes have their mouths 
perpetually filled with this disgusting stimulant; they almost live on 
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it, and tlio occu]»atioii of tlio T)ooars,* if it afl'ccts them in no oilier way, 
will by stopping their supply of bedel soon bring them to reason. The 
women’s dress is, like that of the Sikhimese, a long cloak with loose 
sleeves. Their chief ornaments arc amber beads, corals with those who 
who can afford them, and large, pins. O'lic women w'ould not be bad 
looking if they were not disfigured by having their hair cut short like 
the men. The Bootcahs arc an idle race, indifferent to everything 
c-veept fighting and killing one another, in which they seem to take a 
real pleasure. Tbey are dirty in their persons and habits to a degree. 
The insecurity of projicrty makes exertion (piite useless, and a 
Bootcah’s energies never take him further than the provision of the day’s 
meal, which, if he cannot obtain by fair means, he will by foul. They 
live on meat—chiefly pork—turnips, rice, barley-meal, and tea made 
from the brick tea of China, w'hieh is the main article of sustenance 
throughout the Himalayas and Central Asia. The brick is cut up 
with a knife and the leaves are placed in a large hollow bamboo, hot 
water is first poured on, and then boiling butter with salt and a little 
crude soda. A cover is put on the bamboo, and through a hole in the 
coA'cr the tea is churned for about ten minutes with a stick at the end 
of which is a notched round piece of waiod. The tea is then put into 
large teapots, many of which ai'c really very handsome and highly 
ornamented silver vessels ; it is poured out into little handle-less China 
or wooden cups, and as many as twenty of these are consumed by one 
person in a sitting. A little parched barley-meal, rice, or Indian corn 
is thrown into the cup, and this is often the only food that a Bootciah 
cares for for days together. It is unquestionably a very nourishing diet; 
a cup 01 ’ two of such tea is most invigorating after great exhaustion or 
cold. Their favorite drink is chong distilled from rice or barley and 
millet ; it is really not a bad substitute for wbiskey. The Murwm beer, 
made from fermented millet, is also largely consumed. As a race their 
failings arc very correctly described by Captain Pemberton in the 
following words :—“ I sometimes saw some few persons in whom the 
“ demoralizing influenees of such a state of society l:ad yet left a 
“ trace of the image in wdiich they were originally created, and where 
“ the feelings of nature still exercised their accustomed influence, but 
“ the exceptions w’crc indeed rare to universal demorality, and much as 
‘‘ I have travelled and resided amengst various savage tribes on our 
“ Frontiers, 1 have never yet known one so wholly degradeji in morals 
“ as the Booteahs.” 


* Our sulfbpquent occiipation lias shown this to be cori’ect, 
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57. Of the exact population it is, I think, impossible to form any 

, * accurate estimate. Pemberton calculated the 

Populatioix. . , , 

population of the Hill country at six inhabitants 

to the square mile, giving a total of 79,200 souls. But I am quite 

satisfied that at the present time there is not an average of three. 

persons to the square mile; jiidced you may travel for days without 

seeing a soul. I should think that 20,000 was a high estimate of the 

Hill population, and 40,000 for the Dooar or Plain population; this is 

of course mere guess-work, as it always must be till we get a survey of 

the country, by which time, at the present rate of progress, the Hill 

population will probably have died out altogether. 

58. Bootan is bounded on the North by Thibet, under the Grand 

Lama; on the West by Sikhim ; on the East by 
country under the Towaiig llaja, a priest 
subordinate to Lassa; and on the South by 
British Territory, and from their unscrupulous marauding habits the 
Bootancse arc on bad terms w^tli every one of their neighbours. To 
Thibet Bootan is nominally subject, but the I’liibetans avoid all inter¬ 
course with their unruly tributaries. Every year a formal feudatory 
IMiyrncnt of a fee as aeknowlcdgmcut of subjection, consisting of a few 
pieces of cloth, silk, and some rice, is made, but. if the Bootancse 
omitted to scud the annual instalment it is i^rctty certain that the 
Thibetans would not take the trouble to remind them of the omission ; 
fur the presentation of this tribute is m.ade the excuse for a serious of 
robh(^ri(?s and outrages of various sorts in Thibet by the party of 
Bootcahs who escort it. So violent are these nicii in their conduct that 
for j'cars past it has Ijccu customary to disarm all Bootcahs sent to 
Lassa, and for the last few'years the Thibetans have made the Bootcahs 
deliver their tribute on the Frontier. No Thibetan official or trader 
ever trusts himself across the Bootan Frontier, and their relations 
with the country generally arc on a very unsatisfactory footing. The 
Thibetans invg,riably refuse to aid the Bootcahs in any of their wars. 
In 1774 when we invaded Bootan they addressed us a friendly Icttci-, 
pleading for the Jlootcahs; unless we attemped to cross the Thibiit 
Frontier I do not think that, at the present time, they would even 
write a letter on behalf of their feudatories. The Government of La.ssa 
is just now in such a disturbed state that they can pay no attention 
to foreign affairs. It may not be out of place brierty to state how 
that Government is now situated. Some few years ago the Grand 
Council of Lassa (Caphyn) was composed of three men named Seme- 
ling, Tcngcling, and Kunduling. A man of inffuenco, named Sape 
Satya, complained to the Emperor of China of tlic opprc.ssivc and 
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inefficient rule of these men. The Chinese Commissioner, “ Kissen/’ 
came from China, apprehended Semeling, and took him off as a prisoner 
to China, having appointed a person named Reting Durjeching, Raja 
of Lassa, (there is a temporal Raja partially independent of the 
Grand Lama.) Tengeling sent down to Calcutta to purchase arms; 
on this, Satya, who was then head of fhc Executive Council, on the 
plea that hq had invited the co-operation of the British Government, 
had him seized, and sent him a prisoner to Jonka on the Frontier of 
Nipal. Jung Bahadoor sent men to release him, and he was then 
removed to Shakya-Jung. The Nepalese threatened to send men to 
release him from that Fort, and Satya then deliberately murdered him. 
Kunduling died of fright. Rcting, the new Raja, was a weak Lama, 
and gradually all power fell into the hands of Satya, who at last 
attempted to seize the throne. Thei’c are in Lassa two large Monas¬ 
teries—Dephoong, containing 7,700 Lamas, and Gendeing, containing 
3,300 Lamas. The Dephoong Lamas opposed Satya, surrounded his 
house, and made him promise to give up all claim to the Rajaship; 
this he did, and was sent to Nonyo under surveillance. The Gendeing 
Lamas at length talked over those of Dephoong, and about a year ago 
they recalled Satya and placed him on the throne. Reting escaped 
to China, and Satya has held his place at Lassa ever since, has fortified 
the town, and has obtained from Jung Bahadoor some guns and a few 
artillcry-mcn. Reting’s cause was espoused by the powerful Tartar 
Raja of Nyakroong, a small border State of China, who has a very 
large and efficient force of Cavalry, and who has for years been at 
enmity with the Thibetans. lie sent Rcting to China, and at the 
present moment there is a complete panic in Lassa, as a large force 
is entering the country from Cliina under the direction of a powerful 
Chief, accompanied by the Nyakroong Raja, for the purpose of bringing 
Retiug back and settling the dispute. Satya is unpopular at Lassa for his 
cruelties and oppressive conduct, and the advent of the Chinese Force 
seems to be welcomed by all but the Iiamas who su])poTt Satya. He 
has announced his determination to hold out, and mutilates all those 
who speak of tlie approaching crisis in terms of which he disapproves. 

With Sikhim the Bootan Government has no communication ; the 
Sikhimese look upon the Bootcahs as unscrupulous robbers, and have 
no more to say to them than they cg.n avoid. The Bootcahs once took 
possession qf Sikhim and occupied it, and their relations, have been 
.unfriendly ever since. The lower classes of the two countries on the. 
Frontier hold communication, and even intermarry. 

The Towang Raja is in a state of chronic feud with the Booteahs, 
and his especial duty is to protect the people of South-East Thibet 
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from the raids of the Tongso Penlow, for whiclj purpose he keeps on 
the Frontier a force of 500 armed Lamas. 

59. The lower ranges of Hills and the Dooars abound with 

WldAn' 1 animal life. Elephants are very numerous^ so 

much so as to be dangerous to travellers, and 
near Sipchoo and Jonksa they, kep^ our Camp in a state of constant 
alarm. We found their tracks as high as 7,000 feet. Jigers are not 
common except near the Rivers Tcesta and *Berham pooler, but the 
Zimpen of Paro just before our arrival shot a large tiger at Chalomafec, 
close to Tassishnjung, at a height of 7,000 feet. Leopards seemed to 
be plentiful in the Hah V^ley. Deer of all sorts arc abundant; some 
of them, judging from thW foot-tracks, arc of a very large species. 
The musk-deer is found in the snows. The barking deer is to be found 
on every hill-side. Wild hogs arc met with at great elevations. 
Large squirrels are very common. Rears are found all round the 
Hah, Paro, and Poonakh Valleys. Rhinoceros abound in the Dooars. 
Pheasants, jungle fowls, and pigeons are in great abundance every¬ 
where, and wild fowl are found in the Paro and Poonakh Rivers. 
The Rootealis arc no s])ortsmcn; they have a superstitious objec- 
•tion to firing guns, tliinking that it offends the deities of the woods 
Lud valleys and brings down rain. 

60. The following Notes on the Botan^^ of Bootan have been 

kindly drawn up for me by Dr. Anderson, the 

Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens :— 

“ Although Bootan has not been explored, botanically, to the 
same extent as the more accessible portions of the Himalaya, still 
we are able to form a tolerably correct idea of its Flora from its 
proximity and physical resemblance to Sikhim. I'hc country was 
visited by Griflith while he was attached to IMajor Pemberton’s 
expedition. The Eastern portion of the Bootan range of Hills, 
North of Bislinath in Assam, has been partially made known botani¬ 
cally by Mf. Booth, who travelled there in 1819. Any accurate 
knowledge that we possess of the botany of Bootan is derived from 
the collections .of these travellers. Mr. Griffith’s Notes on the 
general features of the Flora and vegetation were published in his 
private Journals and in the Itinerary Notes on plants collected during 
his travels. His extensive collections, made while he was Avith Major 
PembertoAj in Bootan, were sent from the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company with the view of 
their being examined and distributed to the Herbaria of the Botanic 
Gardens of Britain and Europe. They were, however, retained with 
the other collections of Mr. Griffith in the vaults of the East India 
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House until 1858, when they were sent to Sir William Hooker at the 
Iloyal Herbarium, Kew, for examination and distribution. A speeial 
allowanee was made to defray the expenses of that work. Professor 
Oliver undertook the arrangement and tieketing of the collections, and 
this most tedious work had so far advanced that Dr. Thomson, the 
late Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, was enabled to 
commence the distribution of the collections in 1862. Among the 
portions of these collections that I have lately received, I observe a 
considerable number of species, of the Bootan expedition. Many of 
the species are cjuito new to science, altliough several of them 
exist in the difl’erent collections made in Sikhim. The natural 
order Atanthacece is tlie only one of whfti I have received all the 
Bootan species ; it contains some new species of great interest which 
1 have described in ' an enumeration of the East Indian species of 
Acauiliacew.’ 

“ As the system of the distribution of the GrilTithian collections 
seems to be that of first grouping botanically all the collections made 
by Mr. Grifiith, it is probable that eight or ten years will elapse before 
the distribution is completed. As tlie portions of the collections are 
distributed, they become accessible to botanists for description, and some 
of the new species have already been described. 

“ The contribution^' made by Mr. Booth to our knowledge of the 
Flora of Bootan arc very meagre, and besides, were made only in the 
Eastern portion of the District. He entered Bootan in the winter 
season of 1849, and crossed several very lofty ranges in his attem])t 
to penetrate into the interior. He was sent from England by the 
American Botanist Nuttall (after he had taken up his residence in 
England) to collect ferns, and seeds of Rliododendrons. Judging 
from some of his specimens which I possess, he appears to have 
botanized principally in Bengal and Assam, devoting himself, while 
in Bootan, to the collecting of seeds, ferns, and orchids. In Bootan, 
his greatest discovery was the magnificent Rhododendron NuttalU, a 
species unequalled in size and beauty by even any ofiAhe splendid 
species of this genus discovered in Sikhim. Nuttall published an 
account of Booth’s collections in Hooker’s Journal of Botauy, and 
one or two papers contributed by Mr. Booth on his journey to Bootan 
appeared a year or twm ago in the (-ardeners’ Clironielc. It appears 
that he cxpcyrienced considerable hardship in crossing lofty ranges of 
ten or twelve thousand feet elevation at no great distance from the plains. 

“ The general features of the vegetation of Bootan, and tlie distri¬ 
bution of certain species, depend on the peculiar physical characters of 
tlie country. The portion lying between the Tecsta and the Monass 
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oloscly resembles Sikliim in botanical cbaracters. ' These arc, tlie 
prevalence of a dense forest from nearly the level of the sea to 12,000 
feet elevation, except where a deej) river valley is bounded on the South 
by a lofty chain shutting it out from the influence of the moist Aviiids 
of the South-East Monsoon. Maiiy,of the Bootan valleys po.sscss tlicso 
characters, and thus favor the e.\tension Eastwards of species that cannot 
exist in the moist climate of Sikliim. The deeg valleys rimuing more 
or less parallel to the lines of longitude allow the moisture-laden winds 
to penetrate to the base of the snowy mountains, carrying ivith them a 
perfectly tropical vegetation. The dense luxuriant forests with which 
these valleys arc filled contrast strongly with the comjiarativcly bare 
slojies of tlibir lateral transverse valleys, containing thin forests of Saul 
and Pi’iiun ioiiffifolta. The lower-slopes of the outer range of hills arc 
probably, as in Sikliim, rich in Saul with other types of a drier Flora 
than are found above 2,000 feet, such as, Tlanhiiiid', Tcniihidh'd, 
Bomhnx, Duahnnija, Grewia, Ekcocarpits, Artocarpnx, several species of 
Ficus, Movus, Pandaiuis, a few Palms, and Bamboo. In the dry deep 
valleys of Bootan I'iiius lonyifolia is abundant, but it never ascends 
above 5,000 feet. The other Coniferm arc Abies Brunoniann, which 
begins at 8,000 feet, followctl by Abies Webbiaua, Avhieh extends to the 
upper limit of forest. This sjiecics also forms a large proportion of 
the forests of Sikhim above 10,000 feet. Ahii's SniiUiiann, in apjicar- 
ance very like the Norway Pine, is also abundant in the interior of 
Bootan at high elevations and where the climate is dry. The Larch 
named after (Jriflltb, its discoverer, Larix Griflilhii, Hf. et T., is often 
associated with tlic Pine. It is very local in its distribution, lumng 
been found only on the dry inner ranges of Eastern Nipal and near 
the Valley of the Laehen in Sikhim and in Bootan in similar localities. 
The timber of these four species of Conifenn is largely exported to 
Thibet from Sikhim and Bootan. Piiins cxcelsa, a species common in 
the North-Western Himalaya, but wanting entirely in Eastern Nipal 
and Sikhim, ne-appears abundantly in the dry parts of Bootan. 

“ Besides* these Conifera it is •jnobable that Jmiipervs recurva, 
Deschoo, and an. arboreous new species found by Dr. Hooker in 
Sikhim, also occur in Bootan. The Yew extends through Bootan to 
Assam and the Cossyah Hills. Cnpressus funebris, Endl., the funereal 
Cypress of China, is erdtivated in.Bootan much more extensively than 
in Sikhim... and also at much lower elevations. In Sikhira I have seen 
it nowhere lower than 5,000 feet, while in Bootan it is found at 2,000 
feet elevation. To these may be added the dwarf Alj)inc species of 
juniper common above the limit of trees in the Tlinialaya, and the 
tropical and widely spread Bvilocurpus ncriifoUa, ^^kdl. 
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A peculiar species of Oak, Quercus Griffilhii, Ilf. et T., 
Quereus robur of Griffith's Journal, with leaves like the English Oak, 
is very abundant in the temperate forests of Bootan. It is an Eastern 
form quite unknown in Sikhim. Liquidambar and Gorylopnis, Mal¬ 
ayan forms of vegetation, also occur in Bootan, though they do not 
extend further West. In Sikhim,, the order to which they belong is 
represented by the more extensively distributed BucMandia populifoUa. 
At heights from 7,000 to 10,000 feet a species of Primula, P. Stuartii 
of Griffith's Notes, occurs abuntantly,* flowering in February. The 
forests at that height also contain Magnolias, three or four species of 
Oak, .Acer, &c., with the usual undergrowth of AcaniharecB of the 
genus StrolAlaniJies; Araliacice Camellia, Folygovam, 'Helwingia, 
Actinidia, ^c. The portion of Bootan lying North of the Khassia 
Hills is protected by them, up to 6,000 feet elevation, from the full 
force of the South-East Monsoon. The lower ranges have conse¬ 
quently a much drier climate than those of Eastern Bootan, on which 
the moist winds from the Bay of Bengal strike after blowing uiichecked 
over Lower Bengal. Griffith accordingly describes the hills and valleys 
of Bootan North of the Khassia Hills as bare of forests to 6,000 feet, 
and the trees above this height as occurring only in clumps with 
grassy glades between them as in the Khassia Hills. It is from this 
District that the most'peculiar Bootanese sjiecies will be found, and it 
is thence that Griffith's collections have principally been brought. 

“ Of the Alpine vegetation of Bootan we know nothing from 
actual observation, but it is probable that the Flora is similar to that of 
Sikhim, dift'ering only in the rarity or almost entire absence of the moist 
Alpine species so abundant near the Kanchingunga range of Sikhim," 

61. The Bootanese have no organized or disciplined Force. At 
each of the Forts of Paro and Poonakh there 
Military Strength. about 400 Poes or Sepoys, and at Tongso 

about 600 ; the Poonakh Force has also to pi’otect Tassishujung. Of 
the whole about 600 arc armed with old matchlocks; they have, 
however, scarcely any ammunition, and it takes ttirea men to fire a 
matchlock. They told us that they had no confidence iii fire-arms, and 
scarcely ever used them except in taking Forts. Their chief arms are 
stones, a long knife, a shield, and bows and arrows; the latter they 
can scarcely use. The catapult which they also employ is a clumsy 
contrivance by which twenty or thirty men, with an immense deal of 
trouble, throw a stone about 180 yards. Round |heir outposts they 
put little spikes of bamboos, which may possibly be effective against 


* The Hill sides were covered with this flower during our stay in Bootan. 
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naked feet on a dark iiigH but woidd belittle or lio impediment to 
our Sepoys. The leaders, and some of the Poes, wear coats-of-mail 
and iron helmets. They admit themselves to be the most despicable 
soldiers on the face of the earth; they told us that if one man was killed 
there was a fight for his body, but if^in that another was killed tlicy 
always ran away. In the fights thgy have, which last for months, they 
consider the loss of two or three men to be evidence of a gycat struggle. 
When we first entered the q§untry the people w*crc full of a “ terrible 
battle ” which had taken place, and in which the mortality had been 
quite unprecedented. On investigating the real fact's of the ease, we 
found that nine men had been killed on one side and two on the other 
in the course of a war of some months^ duration. Though those killed 
in these fights are few, thosc%oundcd are numerous. “VVe scai'ccly met a 
man in authority who had not several scars and cuts on his face and 
body. 




appjiiSij: 


The following aee the chief‘IIoutbs known in Bootan : 

I. JULPIGOOREE TO DARLINGCOTE- 


Makches. 

Names. 

No. 

Distance. 


Miles. 

1 

Julpigoorec to 

1 

13 

Kyranti 

2 

13 

Bullabari or Chukladri* 

3 

10 

Darling Fort ... 


' 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 * Uoiul thence to rmikiihan 


II. DARJEELING 


EfiMAllKS. 


... Cross the Tcesta at rahm-pur to I)o- 
I inoliuiii oh left hank by lioat. Cord 
I small stream Idiuljirra, miles 
I fi'om Kyranti, road f»ood thronj'h 
! ciiHivatidii. and immerons villages. 
... j Ford Ihc Dholla llivcr about half way ; 
j road good ; first through high 
gr.ass, then enter forest after cros.s- 
1 ing river. 

... I Ab4.T miles ford Dholla River to right 
' hank cl9sc to foot of hills, thence 
i n]> valley to Amhiokli, or, via 'I’sak- 
I machn, by following an Kasterli 
I branch of Dholla. 


TO DARLINGCOTE. 


Makches. ^ 

Names. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Distance. 


Miles. 

• 

Darjeeling to 


1 

12 

Bridge over Ruiigoct 

Camp on riglit bank Rnngeet; a 
made road the whole way. 

2 

7.\ 

• 3 ' 

Pushok 

Ro.'ul follows right bank of Rnngeet 
through forest; a voiy steep zig¬ 
zag ascent to ('.amp. 

3 

8 

Kaliiig 1*0011 g.., 

1 

! 

Descend and cross the Tecsta by 
ferry of bamboo raft, hut river can 
be bridged with cane suspension 
bridge. Ascent to higher hamlets 
in Kalingpoong very steep. 

4 

10 

Paiongoung ... 

Road good the whole distance; good 
place for Camp: sujiplics obtain¬ 
able in .small quantities. 
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CHIEF EOTJTES 


Mabciies. 


No. Distance. 


Names. 


Remap ,Ks. 


Milc.s. 


6 


8s I Labar, (road thence to 
I. Jangtsa) 


9 I Darling, or as it is called in 
! tlic Map Dalimcote 


Road gradual and good to summit 
of Rliisbisum ridge and level on to 
Camp. 

Road in places rather rocky on the 
spur running towards Darling. 
Ford river and ascend by stony 
path to the open cdoaring called 
Ambiokl), thence by very steep 
ascent of 1,U00 feet to the Fort 
which stands on spur from hills on 
the Fast of the Dbolla River. 


III. DARLINd TO PARO and POONAKH. 


MAKCirES. 

Fo. Distance. 

Names. 

Remarks. 

1 

; AiiloH. 

; 71 

Darling to 

Tsa Kam 

Through dense forest to footof Hills ; 

2 

10!. 

Mochu 

steep descent into Tsakamcliii Val- 
lej'. 

About half way cross Nurchoo River, 

3 

1 

10 

Sipchu ... 

easily forderl. Camp on the Mochu 
River fordable. 

Still through heavy forest; cross the 

4 

1 

7 

Tsigong 

Dechu near end of march, and 
ascend wooded cliff to village. 

Continmms ascent for whole of the 

5 

1 

1 

i 

j 

' Tliliingchu ... ... 

marcli u]! a spur; fixio open gp-assy 
glado for (kimp. , 

Ascent the whole way. Water scarce 

C 

9 

Duugochucoo ... 

here a.s spring advances. 

Cro.ss the Tab'lab about 10.000 foot 

7 


Bridge over Am-Mochu 

and descent i-litlicr steep to Cam]); 
fore.st clad hills. 

t 


River 

Stoc]) descent passing small hamlet 
of Yaibiikka; fine bridge, a com¬ 
bination of the lover and suspen¬ 
sion; Am-Moebu very large river, 
(juito impossible to be forded ; 
Camping lirouud on the left bank 
not very large. 
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Mirim ... 

Tcgong La, Nortli wide 


12 


15 ; Hall Tampion 


Li 


14 


IG 


17 


CliaiigiiiMigiia 


4 I i’iiro 


8i 


14 


Pimothan^ 


(llialumarplii 


Ilf 


Piumzond 


Eemabks. 


Eoad very good. Stoop ascent from 
Bridge for 1,500 feet or so ; deseend 
again aiulcross a small stream from 
Korlh ; stoop as(!cnt to Cam]) in 
T.saiiglje village ; gruiiud for Camj) 
large and good. 

... Gradual descent to the Siikclm ; vci-y 
fatiguing ascent lieyond ajid road 
narrow iind bad. The toj) attained 
road very good to Cam]). 

... A steep and fatiguing s|)ur to ascend, 
I'oad following Mie ci-est of I’idgo. 

... Ascent coiitiniie.s to near yii})liefjbi— 
tbeiico I’oad level and good to ])aH.s, 
.and cncaminnent two miles beyond 
in foresl, on tlie level open ground 
close to left band of little sti carm. 

... Follow the ra.\ inc ; stream i.s ei' 0 .ss- 
cd no less than ten times by wooden 
bridges ; ])ass under village of 
Lorika; fro))) bridge over the l)o- 
riehii, whieh joins tlie Harelui close 
below, the road is excellent all the 
way tlircfliglialineoi)enlcvel valley. 

... Ascent of abont :i,20() feet to the 
Chi La, 12,41)2 feet. Hoad very 
go(_)d, stony in phaces on other .side ; 
lamp ill small village live or si.x 
■ houses. Wood .and water in plenty. 

... ! Good road passing Corinar monas- 
j tcry mid village into the level ojien 
i valley of I’aro; wood rather scarce 
I clo.'O at hand. 

... ! Ascend and ei-oss Bicla, 11,]G4 foot. 
Load very good indeed whole way ; 
a little steej) jii.st above the village 
of Piiuethmig, which is large and 
has a uionastcry. 

... Load excellent aiiont seven miles to 
the Iluxa Dooar Load which is met at 
tho junction of the Tsalchu with 
river from Tassichu-Zong. which 
is followed thence to CaiTi]i, which 
is on the right hank ; valley open, 
many fine villages and large extent 
of cultivation ; good bridges over 
the main rivers. 

... Leave the M'angchu and proceed nji 
valley to Last; road very good the 
whole march, cnossiiig tho Dokicu 
La uhout half way, 10,019 feet. 
Steepish descent into village, and 
fine open grassy sjiot for Camp. 





IV 


CHIEF ROUTES 


Marches. 

Names. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Distance. 

18 

Miles. 

8 

Punakba 

After cro.ssing tlio Chanachu below 




tbc Fort of Tila<rong ; road gradu¬ 
ally ascends and rounding a spur 
skirts the hill sides, and descends 
into tile v.allcy of Punakha close to 
Fort; country open, and road ex¬ 
cellent. 


Note. —La, a Pass—Gonpa, a Monastery—Zon^, or tZong, a Fort. 


IV. RANGAMUTTY to POONAKII. 


Marches. 

Names. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Distance. 


Miles. 

Rangarnutty, a right hank 
of Borharnpooter, to 


1 

18 

Burrumdarfga. 


2 

8 

Kuldooba. 


3 

14 

Bullumporc. 


4 

19 

Kooltah. 


5 

6 

Chichaeotta. 


C 

6 

Rajliat 

In tlic Morung. 

7 


Buxa Dooar. 


8 

19 

Mnrichom. 


9 

18 

Chaka Fort. 


10 

19 

Chapeha. 


11 

19 

LemhfX). 


12 

8 41 

sWoongakhe ... ..i 

From this place Pare, the residence 
of the Paio Penlow, is about twelve 
miles and Tassishujun^ about six; 
good roads to both. 

13 

14 

Tilagong Fort... 

Small Fort, no garrison. 

14 

8 

Poonakh 

Summer residence of Deb and 
Dhurma. 
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V. From POONAKH to TONGSO.. 









VI 


CHIEF ROUTES 


Marches. 

1 





Names. 

Eemarks, 

No. I 

Distance. 

1 





Bijiice to 

12 


Kooshila 

13 


Borgong 

U 


Woolaj'C 

15 


Jallajc. 

10 


Angdu-Forung 

17 


Poonakh. 


Short marches. 


Or as it is miscalled Waiuli|ioor. 


^II. From SIDLEE to TONG SO (the vai.ley of the MATTl- 

SAIN, NOT VERY RELlAlUiE.) 


Marches. 



Names. 



Miles. 

Sidlco to 

1 

. 

Mainoo. 

2 

. 

Gomphoo. 

3 

. i 

Zoolphacc. 

4 

. 1 

j 

Bctmia. 

n 

. 

taamjooga. 

6 

. 1 

Baugbarce. 

7 


Takrcc. 

8 


Tongso. 


Eemaees. 
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VIII. From PARC to LASSA. 


Marches. 



Jvo. 

r 

Distance. 

Names. 

> Remarks. 

i 

! 

j 

Milos. 

Paro to ... 

Marches for Mules lightly laden. 

1 

i 


Dakynjung. 


2 1 
1 

j 

1 

8ana. 




Phari. 


1 

4 


Gooroo. 


• 

5 


Kata. 

! 




Seemdab, 


7 

i 

. i 

i 

Saiidak. 


8 


Giaiiclieo 

Jhansujcnng of Turner. Here branch 
oft’ to Jigatze or Dcgarchee; two 
marches ; a large Thibet Town. 

0 

1 


Ralooiig. 

10 

1 

Nargarchee. 


11 


• 

Pc^ee. 


12 


Kampoo Pursee. 


13 


Chuchiujuiig. 


14 


Singdonkah. 


15 


Lassa. 



T 
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DRAFT of a Treaty between His Fxcellcney the Earl of Elgin and Kmeai'dine, 
K. T., O, C. B., and K. S. /., Yirerny and Governor General of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Possessions in the East Indies, and the of Bootan, 

concluded on the one part by the llun'ble Ashley Eden by virtue of full powers 
to that effect vested in him by the Viceroy and Governor General, and on the 
other part by 

Aetici.e I. 

The peace and friendship which now happily subsist between the British 
Government and the Government of Boutau shall continue and be perpetual. 

Alternative. Article II. 

Whereas during a series of years 
outrages have been committed within 
British Territoiy by certain evil-dis¬ 
posed persons who have taken refuge 
in Bootan, the Bootan Government 
*' to use their utmost endeavours, in hereby agree,* within six months from 
such a manner as shall be satisfactoi-y the date of the ratification of thi.s 
to the British Government, to procure Treaty, to restore all the ])T ()perly 
the restoration of all property carried jdnndored by the persons afore-men- 
iiito Bootan by the aforesaid jjcrsons, tionod, and to surrender all British 
and to surrender all British subjects, subjects, as well as subjects of tho 
as well as subjects of feie Chiefs of Chiefs of Sildiiin and Cooch Bchar, 
Sikhim and Cooch Bohar, who are now who arc now detained in Bootan 
detained in Bootan against their will, against their will, according to the list 

annexed to this Treaty. 

. Article III. 

The British Government hereby When the Bootan Government shall 
agree to pay annually to the Bootan have surrendered all the property and 
Government tho sum of Kupces cajitivos roforicd to in the above Arti- 

on account of Ambaree Ballacottah cle, the British Governinout shall with- 
(which they shall continue to occupy) draw from the occupation of Ambaree 
in consideration of tho friendly exor- Fallacottah and make over charge of 
tions of the Bootan Government for the the District to Officers appointed by 
restoration of the property, and the the Bootan Government, on condition 
release of the captives referred to in that the Bootan Government shall, for 
the above Article; and on condition the future, restrain all evil-disposed 
that the Bootan Government shall, for persons from committing crimes within 
the future, restrain all evil-disposed British Territories, or the Territories of 
persons from committing crimes with- the Rajas of Sikhim and Cooch Behar, 
in British Territories or' tho Territo- and shall give prompt and full redress 
ries of the Rajas of Sikhim and Cooch for all such crimes which may be com- 
Behar, and shall give prompt and full mitted in defiance of their orders, 
redress for all such crimes which may 
be committed in defiance of their com¬ 
mands. 
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Article IV. 

Whereas certain subjects of the British Government and inhabitants of 
Cooch Rebar, unknown, are alleged to have committed outrages within the 
Territories of the Bootan Government, the British Government hereby agree, 
on being furnished with information of the acts of aggressions complained of, 
and reasonable proof to their commission, to institute full enquiries, and to give 
such redress as the circumstances of each case may require. 

Article V. 

The British Government hereby ag^, on demand being duly made in writ¬ 
ing by the Bootan Government, to surreWer, under the provisions of Act VJI. 
of IS.ll, of which a copy shall bo furnished to the Bootan Government, all 
Bootanese subjects accused of any of the following Crimes who may take refuge 
in British Dominions, The crimes are murder, attempting to murder, rajie, 
kidnapping, great personal violence, maiming, dacoity, thuggee, robbery, 
burglary, knowingly receiving property obtained by dacoity, robbery, or bur¬ 
glary, cattle stealing, breaking and entering a dwelling house and stealing 
therein, arson, setting fire to a viflagc, houBo, or town, forgery or uttering 
forged documents, counterfeiting current coin, knowingly uttering base or 
counterfeit coin, perjury, subornation of perjury, embezzlement by Public 

Officers or other persons, and being an accessory to any of the above offences. 

• 

Article VI. 

The Bootan Government hereby agi'ee, on requisition being duly made by, or 
by the authority of, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to surrender any 
British subjects accused of any of the crimes specified in the above Article ivho 
may take refuge in the Territory under the jurisdiction of the Bootan Govern¬ 
ment, and also any Bootanese subjects wl^ after committing any of the above 
crimes in British Territory, shall flee into Bootan on such evidence of their 
guilt being produced as shall satisfy the Local Courts of the Di.strict in which 
the offence may have been committed. 

Article VII. 

The Bootan Government hereby agree to refer to the arbitration of the British 
Government all»disputes with, or causes of complaint against, the Ra.jas of 
Sikhim and Cooch Behar, and to abide by the decision of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and the British Government engage to enquire into and settle all such 
disputes and complaints in such manner as justice may require, and to insist 
on the observance of the decision by the Eajas of Sikhim and Cooch Behar. 

Article VIII, 

If the British Government should find it necess.ary to appoint an Agent on 
their part to reside at the seat of Government in Bootan, the Bootan Government 
agree to receive him and to treat him with due honor. The Bootan Government 
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further agree honorably’ to receive such Special Envoys as the British Govern¬ 
ment may find it necessary from time to time to depute for the purpose 6f settling 
any questions that may be pending between the two Governments. 

Ahticle IX, 

There shall be free trade and commerce between the two Governments. No 
duties shall be levied on Bootanese goods imported into British Territories, nor 
shall the Bootan Government levy any duties on British goods imported into, or 
transported through, the Bootan Territories. Bootanese subjects residing in 
British Territories shall have equal justice with British subjects, and British 
subjects residing in Bootan shall have^qual justice with the subjects of the 
Bootan Government. 


Aeticie X. 

This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, having been concluded by the 
Hon’ble Ashley Eden and at this 

day of corresponding with , one 

copy of the same in English, with* translation in Nagri and Booteah, signed 
and sealed by Mr. Eden and , has been delivered to 

, and another copy in English, with a translation in Nagri 
and Booteah, similarly signed and sealed has been delivered to Mr. Eden, who 
engages to procure the delivery to within 

from this date, of a copy of the Treaty duly ratified by the Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nor General of India or tiie Viceroy and Governor General of India in Council. 
On the delivery to of a copy of the Treaty duly 

ratified, the copy now in the possession of shall 

be returned, 



PETITION FROM INHABITANTS OF THE DOOARS. XI 

To THE HON’BLE GOVERNOR BAHADOOR in CALCUTTA. 

The humble Petition of Bogioree hus Prodhan, Kobur 
Chand Doss Malick, Deepcband Doss Malick, Notteeah 
Doss Malick, Dorbaroo Doss Malick, Bodeedoss Pro¬ 
dhan, Aufbal Doss Prodhan, and other Malicks and 
Principals of Chotgram, in Molikan. 

Most Humbly Showeth, 

That from fifteen or sixteen years your Petitioners have been 
placed under greatest distress, whereas the Ryots of Talook Ambaree and 
Falakata enjc^ great happiness since brought under 

*** Cooch Company’s protection.* Your PotHioners are 

much pleased to observe the manner in which the 
Officer at the Sub-Division of Leokbani delivers justice, but as it has been im¬ 
possible for them to suffer any longer the oppression of the Booteahs, they most 
humbly pray that your Honor would come to their country and keep tliem under 
protection that they might live happily as Briti.sh subjects. Your Petitioners 
further solicit that a thousand Sepoys might be detached for their protection, 
whom they are willing to provide with russud ; they are unable to describe their 
grievances in this petition, but will personally do so on your arrival here. 
Your Petitioners beg to annex a list of the present collections made from their 
•country, but as it contains a vast extent of deserted land, it is hoped that on 
being annexed to the Company’s protection many Ryots will settle in and culti¬ 
vate the wastes, and the Revenue will amount to ojie lac or one-and-a-half lac 
of Rupees. 

Dated 11 th Augrahon 1263 J5. 8. 


Translation of the List annexed to the Petition. 


Jumma. 

Neeriks. 

Hazar. 

Molikan 

, ... 14 

6,600 Rs, 

Mynagooree 

• 

42 

16,800 „ 

Tollia ... .. 

3 

1,200 „ 

Baksha 

25 

10,000 „ 

Chamoorchee 

3 

1,200 „ 

Bala Dooar 

9 

3,600 „ 


Total 


96 


38,400 Rs. 





REPORT 


ON 

B 0 0 T A N 


!3g Capt. E. Eotleau IPetnftertan, 

ENVOY TO BOOTAN. 


(Dated, Calcutta, November 30, 1838.^ 


Part I.—Section I. 

The countries of Bootan and Thibet have from a very early period 
excited the curiosity of the geographical inquirer, the merchant and the 
scholar, and few of the nations of Europe have posfcssed so deep an interest 
in the investigation as that of Groat Britain, whose magnificent Empire in the 
East touches upon both these Kingdoms in many parts of its Northern Frontier 

2. Thibet, hemmed in on every side by rugged and barely accessible moun¬ 
tains, long eluded the spirit of inquiry, and to a comparatively recent period 
was only known through the imperfect notices of Marco Polo in the twelfth 
century, and the desultory accounts of the Jesuit Missionaries by whom it was 
visited in the seventeenth. The researches of Klaproth and Abel liemusat 
into the historical literature of China have since added to the information 
previously obtained materials which, though in many respects defective, have 
still contributed to increase the amount of knowledge ; and the comprehensive 
and generalizing mind of Humboldt has been devoted with its usual success to 
the delineation of those great physical features and natural phenomena of 
Northern Asia which, until the publication of his “ Fragmens Asiatiques,” 
were either wholly unknown, or had been erroneously traced. 

3. Bootan, though situated amongst the mountains which form the Southern 
slope of the great Himalayan chain, and immediately overlooking the plains of 
Bengal, was^as little known as the more lofty and inaccessible region beyond it, 
and would probably have continued so had not her rulers, in ignorance of tho 
real character of those by whom the conquest of Bengal was effected, been 
guilty of aggressions upon those bordering States, whose integrity, motives of 
policy and humanity alike induced the British Indian Government to preserve. 
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4. The'countiy of Coocb Behar, which became a dependency of t]pe British 
Government when its sovereignty was established in Bengal, had been overrun 
and devastated by the troops of Bootan, in the year 1772, to a degree which 
induced the Raja of that country to apply to the Indian Government for pro¬ 
tection ; it was granted, and a force consisting of four companies of Sepoys 
with two pieces of cannon, under Captain Jones, proceeded to the town of Cooch 
Behar, then in poasession of the Booteahs, iVhich they stormed, and pursuing 
the Booteahs into the Hills, completed their dismay by carrying the fortress of 
Darlingcote by assault at the close of the same year. 

5. The' Booteahs, as easily intimidated as they had been before insolent, 
immediately entreated the assistance of the Thibetan Authorities, and as the 
Teeshoo Lama was at that time the Regent of Thibet, and guardian of the 
Grand Lama of Lassa then in his minority, the application was addressed to 
him rather than to the Authorities of the more celebrated capital; a letter 
was in consequence sent by the Teeshoo Lama to Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
the then Governor General of India, requesting a cessation of hostilities 
against Bootan, and the restoration of the lands of which she had been 
deprived.* 

6. The request was favorably received, and after some negotiation, a treaty 
of peace was entered into and ratified on the 25th of April 1774, between the 
British and Bootan Governments, a copy of which will be found in the Appendiir 
to this Report. The energetic though simple style of the letter addressed 
to the Governor General by the Teeshoo Lama, contrasting as it did in a very 
remarkable degree with the usual hyperbole of oriental correspondence, was 
calculated not only to effect its immediate object, but to create a desire of 
becoming mpre intimately acquainted with its author, and to these considera¬ 
tions of a strictly personal nature were superadded others of paramount import¬ 
ance, as it was impossible not to foresee the probability of rendering a commu¬ 
nication so unexpectedly opened a sotmee of mutual advantage, and a means of 
establishing an extended commercial intercourse. 

7. With these friendly views Mr. George Bogle,'a gentleman of distin¬ 

guished ability and remarkable equanimity of temper, 
1774 **'*'*'* deputed on the Cth of May 1774 to the Court of 

the Teeshoo Lama t A judicious selection of presents 
consisting of philosophical instruments, the manufactured cloths of Britain 
and India, cutlery, hardware, and fire-arms was sent as specimens of the arti¬ 
cles our productive industry was capable of furnishing, and to these were added 
some more valuable tokens of the Governor General’s esteem for the Lama, in 
strings of pearl, coral, brocades, and shawls. 

8. Mr. Bogle accompanied by Mr. Hamilton, a medical gentleman of 
repute, left Calcutta in the'mouth of May, and travelling through Cooch Behar, 
Tassisudon (w’here he W'as detained some time waiting for passports,) and the' 

• Letter of Mr. Pnrlii g to Government, dated Beliar, 8th March 1774. 
t Turuer^s Embas&y, Introduction^ page xiv. 
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Frontier post called Phari, which separates Bootan front Thibet, reached 
Chanraanning or Deshiripgay on the 12th of October 17?4.* At this place 
and Teeshoo Ldomboo he continued to reside until the month of April in the 
following year, when he returned to Bengal No stronger proof could have 
been alForded of the judgment evinced in the selection of Mr. Bogle for this 
important duty, than the confidence with»which ha appears to have inspired the 
then spiritual as well as tempcJjal h%ad of the extensive Empire to which he 
had been delegated. The Teeshoo Laina entrusted to.Mr. BoglcT, a short time 
after his visit, a considerable sura of money to be expended in the erection of 
a temple on the banks of the Hooghly Kiver, immediately oppo.site to Calcutta, 
for which purpose a grant of land had been made to the Lama by a sunnud of 
the Indian Government.f 

9- Of the information obtained by Mr. Bogle during this journey to and 
residence in Thibet, the records of Government bear no traces beyond a single 
letter from that gentleman, written from Deshiripgay, the residence of the 
Teeshoo Lama, in December 1774, and addressed to the Governor of Bengal. 
In this letter he represents the Lama’s reception of him as most gracious and 
condescending, and speaks of his readiness to establish an unrestriotod commer¬ 
cial intercourse between his subjects and those of Bengal, lie was then how¬ 
ever about to return to his capital of Teeshoo Loomboo, and postponed enter¬ 
ing into any definite arrangements until his arrival there, when he intended 
consulting with the resident merchants. He, however, wrote to the Authorities 
of Lassa on the subject, and from the very high |!stimation with which ha 
appears to have been regarded, there was every prospect of a successful result 
to the negotiation. 

10. Peculiar circumstances conspired at that time to ^ie a more 
than usual weight to the opinions and representations of tne Teeshoo 
Lama; he had discovered and installed the existing Delai Lama in his sacred 
office at Putala; he was a known favourite with the Emperor Kienliing, of 
China, from whom he had received distinguished marks of kindness; and 
his influence had been greatly strengthened by his nomination to the office 
of Gosub liimbochay, or President of the Council of Five Members, to 
whom during the minority of the Delai Lama the Government of the country 
was entrusted^ though there appears to have been even then two Chinese 
Officers residential Lassa, who were relieved every three years, and who exercised 
a powerful control over the deliberations of this strictly national assembly. 
The expectations which had been formed vw;rc however • doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, and the death of Mr. Bogle and his friend the Lama, who fell a victim 
to the ravages of small-pox during a visit to Pekin in 1779, not only prevented 
the realization of the hopes that ' had been formed, but deprived the 
Government of the advantages to be derived from the information its agent 
must have obtained.^ 


* Turner’s Embassy, Introduction, page xiv.; Eonnell’s llemoir, page 301. 
t Turner’s Embassy, page 132. J Asiatic Annual Register for 1801. 
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11. A few notices upon the trade of Thibet is all that has been preserved in 
the records of Government of this Mission, and had not the light of more 
recent research been shed upon the darkness of those little known regions, we 
should at this moment have been unable to determine with any degree of con¬ 
fidence the positions of the towns which were visited, or to follow the travellers 
in their long and laborious journey 'through a country which had been but 
rarely explored by the eye of Europeanintelligence. Even under these 
disadvantages, the sagacity of Major llenholl* enabled him to assign a latitude 
to Tassisudon, the capital of Bootan, which is nearer the truth by twenty-three 
miles than the position subsequently given to it by Captain Turner, whose map 
is in this respect erroneous to that extent. 

12. Ii? the year 1781, the melancholy circumstances attending the death of 
their respected spiritual head, the Teeshoo Lama, were communicated to Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, the Governor General of India, in a letter from the Begent 
of Teeshoo Loomboo, and one from Soopoon Chooinboo, the favourite cup-bearer 
and minister of the deceased Lama. These letters appear to have been 
addressed to the Governor General under a conviction that he would sympa¬ 
thize in the sorrow which they so feelingly express when mentioning the death 
of their master. “ The measure of his existence,” says the Regent, “ was filled 
up, and the lip of the cup of life was overflowed; and he retired from this 
perishable world to the everlasting mansions, on the first day of the month of 
Kujjub, in the year of the Ilijeree 1194.j’ To us it was as if the heavens had 
been precipitated on our jieads, as if the splendid and glorious orb of day had 
been converted into utter darkness. The multitude lifted up, on all sides, the 
voice of sorrow and lamentation ; but what availed it ? for fortune, treacherous 
and decoitM. had determined against us, and wc all bent down on the knee of 
funereal afliStion, and performed the holy obsequies such as were due. And we 
now aupjflicate with an united voice the return ofr the hour of transmigration ; 
that the bodies may be speedily exchanged, and our departed Lama again be 
restored to our eight. This is our only object, our sole employment: may the 
Almighty God, who listeneth to tlie supplications of his servants, accept our 
prayers.”^ 

13. Shortly after the arrival of these communications, intelligence was 
received in Bengal that the incarnation so ardently hoped for had taken 
place, and the Governor General thinking the opportunity a propitious one for 
renewing the intercourse, a second Mission was deputed to convey his 
congratulations on an event so calculated to restore happiness to the subjects of 
the Lama, 

] 4, The conduct of this expedition was entrusted to Captain Turner, of the 
Captain Turner’s Mis- Bengal Military Service, who received his instruo- 
gion, 1788, tiqps on the 9th of January 1783, and accom¬ 

panied by Lieutenant Samuel Davis, of the Bengal Engineers, as Draftsmail 

* Uenaell’s Memoir, page 301. t 6th July A. D. 1780, 

I Turner’s Embassy, Appendix, page 450. 
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and Siirveyor, and Mr. Robert Saunders in tlie capacity of Surgeon, he 
left Calcutta early in the year, and traversing the plains of •Bengal vid 
Moorsliedabad, Rungpore, ai|d Cooch Behar, arrived at Chichacotta, the Frontier 
post of Bootan in the plains, on the 11th of May; from -whence, pursuing 
apparently the same route that had been followed by Mr. Bogle nine years 
beibre by the Buxa Dooar, the Mission reached Tassisudon, .the summer 
residence of the Deb and Dhurma SajaS’of Bootan, on the 1 st of June : here they 
were detained until the 8th of September pending a reference to “the Authorities 
at Teeshoo Loomboo, without whose permission they were not allowed to 
continue their journey. 

15. It might have been suppoed that, after the friendly nature of the 
intercourse previously established with the Teeshoo Lama, and other influential 
Oflicers of Thibet and Bootan, the desire to renew it on so momentous an occasion 
would have been met with corresponding readiness ; but some apprehensive 
jealousy must have mingled in the councils of the Thibetan Authorities, for i* 
was not until after a delay of three months that permission was obtained for 
the advance of the Mission to Teeshoo Loomboo ; and even then it was coupled 
with an offensive condition which’deprived the Miksion of Mr. Davis’ services; 
the persons deputed by the Lama having objected to more than two Officers 
proceeding beyond the Bootan Territory, that gentleman returned from Tas- 
i^sudon; and Captain Turner, accompanied only by Mr. S.aunders, left it on 
the 8th of September, en route to Teeshoo Loomboo, the capital of the Teeshoo 
Ijama, at that time regarded as the principal spiritj^al and secular Authority 
over the e.'ctonsive regions of Thibet during the minority of the Delai 
Lama. 

16. The route by which the Mission travelled was the one puij^ued by Mr. 
Bogle; and it appears to be generally regarded as the principal entrance into 
Bootan and Thibet from the jjlains of Bengal, though from its extreme 
ruggedness and difficulty it can hardly be viewed in this light by travellers who 
have had the opportunity of comparing it with the account given of other far 
more accessible ones on the East and West. The extreme jealousy of the Bootan 
Government prompts it to restrict intercourse with foreign States as much as 
possible, and to reduce the lines of communication in an equal degree : to tliis 
feeling is principally attributable the fact of both Mr. Bogle’s and Captain 
Turner’s Missions having entered, and passed through Bootan into fl'hibet, by 
the same route ; and it will be subsequently seen that attempts were made to 
compel the last Mission that has visited Bootan to pursue this rather than 
other routes, which were known to present greater facilities of access. 

17. The avowed object of Captain Turner’s Embassy was to convey the 
expression of the Governor General’s pleasure at tlie incarnation of the Teeshoo 
Lama; but,other motives, arising out of the political, and geographical relations 
of Bootan with the Indian Government, appear to have rendered the renewal of 
communication with those countries necessary. No records are found in the 
archives of Government to throw light upon the specific objects of the Mission, 
and it is only from an incidental remark of Captain Turner that they may be 
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surmised. At page 79 he remarks, whea speaking of some Zinkaffs or 
messengers,•for whose neglect of orders he was endeavouring to pacify tlie Deb— 
“ Having urged everything that occurred to nje in extenuation of their 
crime, apparently without much effect, I was obliged at last to own that the 
Zinkaffs had yielded to the advice of Mr. Goodlad and myself, and not acted 
of their own accord. I observed that I had taken upon myself thus much to 
answer for, being charged witli particular dispatches from the Governor 
General, and efctrusted with a confidential communication upon the business of 
their Mission, which respected the ancient boundary between the Company’s 
Provinces and J-Jootan.” In the official Report which was submitted to the 
Governor General on his return by Captain Turner, he says that he had found 
in the Regent “ the best disposition for encouraging and assisting, by the 
authority he possesses, the proposed plans of commercial intercourse ; but 
being neither so .able nor so decided in his character as the former Lama, he is 
•cautious of avowedly and p\iblicly sanctioning a measure which might possibly 
raise up some inveterate enemies against him in the Chinese administration * 

18. The really important object of establishing an extended commercial 
intercourse was, according to Captain - Turner’s representation, fully obtained, 
as far at least as the assent of the Regent of Teeshoo Loomboo was capable of 
granting it; but subsequent events would appe.ar to authorize the suppo-sition 
that a far too sanguine view of the wishes and intentions of the Thibetan Officers 
was taken; and their sincerity was not even tested by a proposal to confirm 
in writing the promises tljoy had so lavishly made. To those who have had 
much experience in Indo-Chinese diplomacy, the neglect of this precaution will 
appear unaccountable; and the whole scheme was, in consequence, left entirely 
dependent for its continued success on the personal character of the individual 
witli whom the negotiation had been entered into: it wanted the official con¬ 
firmation which could alone give a character of permanency to the transaction, 
and render it binding on a successor. 

19. In Feb^ary 1786, a person named Poorungeer, to whose intelligence 
and fidelity Captain Turner had previously avowed his obligations, arrived in 
Calcutta; and from the statements made by him, in reply to some questions 
which were put to him by order of Mr. Maepherson, the then Governor 
General, it appeared that many merchants had already found their way from 
Bengal to Teeshoo Loomboo. The markets of the latter place^were represented 
as being well supplied with English and Indian manufactures, and that they had 
increased in general estimation may be inferred fi-om the fact that the gold dust 
and silver with which they were purchased had fallen in exchangeable value 
from two to nine per cent, in favor of the goods; the adventurers who had 
invested their property- in this new brUnch of commerce were said to have 

■ experienced perfect securi/;y and protection in its prosecution, and the most 
flattering expectations appeared to have been formed of its ultimate extension 
to regions far beyond the Umits it had then attained. 


* Turner’s Embassy, page 367. 
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20., It may be reasonably doubted whether, under so unstable and insecure 
a form of Government as that which has ruled the destinies of Thibet 
for the last ten centuries, these visions were likely to be realized; but 
conjecture was soon changed into certainty by one of those revolutions to 
which all Asia has been subject from the earliest periods of authentic 
history, and in no portions of thaf vast division of the globe more 
remarkably so than amidst the Stupendous mountains and lofty valleys of 
Thibet. 

21. The Goorkhas, having succeeded in subduing the numerous petty States 
which, under various denominations, occupied different portions of the Southern 
face of the Himalaya range comprised between the Sutlej and Teesta Rivers, 
were stimulated by the representations of a refuge6 Lama from Lass,i, called the 
Sumhur Lama, to invade the countries on the North. He appears to have 
particularly excited their cupidity Ijy nn exaggerated account of the wealth 
contained in the Palace of the Teeshoo Lama, and in 1791 they dispatched a 
force consisting, it is said, of 18,000 men, which effected the conquest and 
plunder of this celebrated Monastery.* 

22. Intelligence of this aggression having been communicated to the 
Emperor of China, an Officer was deputed with letters to the Court of Nepaul, 
demanding satisfaction for the injuries inflicted—an indemnification of fifty- 
tivo crores of Ku|)ce3 for the property plundered, and the surrender of the 
Sumhur Lama and a Wuzeer of Lassa, who had been carried away captive by 
the Goorkha Army, on its return from the mvasior*of Thibet The Chinese 
Ambassador was treated with great indignity; his requisitions were met with 
scorn, and returning to China, he related the unsuccessful result of his Mission 
to the Emperor. An Army amounting, it is said, to seventy thousand men 
advanced against Nepaul in two divisions; and after repeatedly defeating the 
Goorkha forces, arrived within twenty miles of Khatmandoo.f In this 
emergency, an application for assistance was made to the Governor General of 
India, Lord Cornwallis, by the Goorkha Raja; but the Dielai Lama, no less 
solicitous that it should not be afforded, wrote at the same time, strongly 
deprecating any aid being given ; and apparently conscious that the Nepaulese 
would misrepresent the state of affairs, he carefully explained the real motives 
that had induged the Chinese Authorities to invade Nepaul, and disavowed, 
on their behalf, ^y secret or ulterior intention beyond the declared one of 
punishing the unjustifiable incursions of the Goorkha Chief. 

23. The policy of the British Government, and its relations with the 
several States engaged in these hostilities, precluded assistance being given to 
any party, except in a mediatorial capacity; and this Lord • Cornwallis 
expressed himself ready to afford. It is foreign to tl!fe object of this Report 
to dwell on the negotiations which were subsequen'-ly entered into with the 
Court of Nepaul—or to allude more particularly to the unsuccessful result of 
the attempts that were made by our Envoy, Captain Kirkpatrick, to establish a 


• Kirkpatrick’s Nipaul, Appn. No. 2, p. 347. t Kivkpatrick’s Nipaul, Appn. No. 2, p. 347. 
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commercial intercourse with Thibet through Nepaul; suffice it to say,,that the 
apprehensive jealousy which has ever proved for a time an almost insurmount¬ 
able barrier to the realization of such views was here experienced in full 
force; and the danger of impending destruction having been averted by a 
timely submission to the Chinese Commander, the Goorkhas dexterously evaded 
compliance with any propositions whic'Vi, however likely to be beneficial to them 
in a commercial point of view, could .bnly be effected by granting an 
unrestrained admission to those passes of their country which it appeared 
essential to preserve from the knowledge of a race whose career in the plains 
below had evinced the existence of qualities quite as applicable to war as 
commerce. 

24. The Chinese forces, after reducing the Ncpaulese to submission, retired 
to Teeshoo Loomboo and Lassa, establishing a chain of military posts, however, 
along the whole Southern Frontier of Thibet, and giving the most unequivocal 
prooi' of their determination openly to assume the sovereignty of a eountry 
which had for years been virtually subject to their rule. 

25. Captain Turner mentions,* but upon what authority I have been 
unable to trace, that the Sikhim Territory, an insignificant principality between 
the dominions of Nepaul and Bootan, was also garrisoned by a Chinese force ; 
and that the attempt to extend this military occupation to the Court of the Deb 
and Dhurma Rajas was successfully resisted. It is, however, exceedingly 
doubtful whether such an intention was ever seriously entertained ; and the 
extreme caution which fharacterizes the intercourse of China with foreign 
States would induce us to believe th.it she would rather shrink from the 
occupation of Territory, so likely to bring her in immediate contact with the 
British power in India, than voluntarily assume a position calculated to excite 
the distrust and uneasiness of those whose good will it was m much her 
interest to conciliate. 

26. Whether the Frontier chain of posts extended into Sikhim or not is, 

however, of little consequence ; the great object of prohibiting all intercourse 
between the inhabitants of British India and the extensive tribes who dwell in 
the lofty regions of Thibet was then effectually accomplished ; and from the 
year 1785 to a very recent period, not only these but the country of Bootan 
was as securely closed against us as though it had been buried ip the innermost 
recesses of Central Asia. , 

27. All attempts to preserve the intercourse which had been nominally 
established at that remote period appear to have been given up from a 
conviction of their futility, and the more profound the ignorance in which the 
Indian Government could be kept regarding the internal administration and 
nature of their countrj^ the more securely could the Booteahs pursue the 
systematic course of aggression against the border States whidh had led to 
their first and most signal punishment in 1772, and again rendered a very 
decided remonstrance necessary twenty years later, when the Bootan 


* Turner’s EmlaasBy, p. 441. 
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Govcrnrijent evinced a determination to exercise, if possible, a controlling 
influence in the affairs of the protected State of Bijneo, and nominated a 
successor to the zemindaree which had become vacant by the assassination of 
llovindra Narain, the former incumbent.* Against this assumption of authority 
the British Government protested, and an investigation was ordered, the result of 
which proved that the right of norainatidn rested with the Government; but most 
unfortunately the person originalljj named by the Dob Baja was permitted 
to remain, although it ought to have been suffiaicntly apparent that the 
confirmation of his choice would be regarded by the Deb as a virtual 
acknowledgment of his riglit to make one. 

2S. The relations of the British and Bootan Governments appear to have 
been unmarked by any event of importance from this period to the yo.ar 1815, 
when a native Olliccr, naim'd Kishenkant Bose, on the establishment of the 
Judge of llungpore, Mr. David Scottj was deputed by that gentleman, with the 
sanction of Government, to settle some existing boundary disputes with the Deb 
Baja. No better proof can be given of the extreme ignorance which existed 
on the subject of the countries* to which this agent was deputed than the 
allusion made to it in Hamilton’s I^ast India Gazetteer, founded upon official 
documents. Kishenkant Bose is there siiid “ to have been deputed to Lastna, 
by the Bengal Government, to negotiate some boundary arrangemenfa with the 
1.)vh llaja, but could not get any further than Bootan, where ho remained 

above a year.”_The Dob Baja being the secular Euler of Bootan, and not 

of Lasc'i, the cajjital of Thibet, as hppears from thi% statement to have been 
erroneously inferred. 

29. As might have been anticipated, the inquiries of this Agent were 

directed to objects of comparatively inferior importance; and the amount of 
salaries drawn by the dilfcrent Officers of Government are recorded with a 
minuteness which might have boon more beneficially directed to the character 
of the Government itself, and the nature of its relations with foreign Statcs.f 
It is worthy of remark that the most particular inipiiries made during my late 
residence in Bootan foiled to elicit, with one exception, a single trace of 
recollection of the former Missions of Mr. Bogle and Captain Turner. No 
record is said to exist of the negotiations conducted with either of those 
Officers, and rfif the comparatively recent visit of Kishenkant Bose every 
inhabitant of B«otan, whom I questioned on the subject, appear to be equally 
ignorant. . 

30. The information which had been elicited by the Missions of Bogle 
and Turner, of Bootan and Thibet, was succeeded by a total cessation of inter¬ 
course for many years, and it was not until the fate of war had forced the 
Indian Government into an unwilling occupation of Assam that communica¬ 
tion with tKe former country was necessarily renewcl by the great extension of 


t Asiatic Uesearclies, vol. 15, page 128. 
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the line of contiguous Territory, and the assumption by the Govenpnent of 
those relations which had previously existed between the sovereigns of Assiun 
and the Deb and Dhurma Rajas of Bootan. 

31. Surrounded, as the Valley of Assam is, on three sides by tribes but 
little removed from a state of absolute barbarism, it was to be expected that 
during the imbecile rule of its Princes! •'wi'l the anarcliy which followed its con¬ 
quest by the ruthless forces of Ava, every ^bordering trilie would endeavour 
to extend its possessions, by an appropriation of as large a portion of the lands 
at the foot of the mountains as it had power to retain. This spirit of 
encroachment had been uniformly manifested, even on the territorial jios.session3 
of the British Government; and the memorable declaration of war by the 
Tllarcpiis of, Hastings against the Nepaulcse in 1810 proved that, by the 
Northern Frontier tribes, it had been indulged to an extent which rendered the 
severe and decisive measures then adopted essentially necessary, not only to 
check the encroachments of which that (’onrt had been guilty, but as a .salutary 
warning to the contiguous States wdio had misconstrued the extreme forbear¬ 
ance with wdiich they had been treated, and attributed to weakness a course of 
policy wdiioh was dictated b}' the consciousnc.ss of power. 

32. As soon as the cessation of hostilities with Ava afforded loi.snre for an 
examination into the nature of the relations wdiich had e.xi.sted between the 
Princes of Assam and the bordering Hill States and tribes, it was iliscoveretb 
that the latter had obtained posse.s.sion of several tracts of land in the plains, 
the occupation of which hi^d boon tolerated by the rulers of A.ssain, from 
inability to expel the intruders, and an .apprehon,sion of more extended evil, 
should they excite tlie angry passions ol' tril.es wdiom they wore unable to 
pursue into their fastnesses amongst the mountains, and wdio could at any time 
descend and sweep the country wdtli impunity, from the foot of the lower 
ranges of Hills to the banks of the Berli»mpoot(w. 

33. These tribes, equally desirous of acceding to any arrangements whicli 
recognized their right to the control of the tracts generally knowm by the term 
“Dooars,” at the foot of the Hills, were wdlliiig to pay for it the very trifling 
tribute required by the As.sam Rajas, more as an acknowledgment of their 
continued sovereignty in the soil than from an expectation that tlio amount 
thus paid into their Treasury would add materially to their resources. It 
was, in fact, a mutual compromise between conscious weaknessi and barbarian 
cunning. 

34. The inhabitants of Bootan had more than any other surrounding 
tribes benefitted by the.se aggressions, and as the extension of the rolation.s of 
the British Government with them arose chiclly from this circnm.stanco, it will 
be necessary to a clear comprehension of the subject to describe the number 
and situation of the Dooais, the tenures by wdiich they are held, and the 
several acts of aggression which, since our occupation of Assam, have 
frequently seriously endangered the amicable relations between the two 
Governments. 
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Section II. 

1 . The tract of country which separates the British from the Bootan Hill 

Territory is, a narrow slip extending along the foot 
Of the Bootan Dooars inferior ranges, from the Dlmnseeroe River on 

the East to the»Tcesta River cn the West: the former 
separating it from Booteali tril)«s, atkiiowlcdging the supremacy of the Delai 
Lama and secular Authorities at Lassa ; tlie latter uiarking ife junction with 
the protected State of Sikhim: within these limits there are eighteen Dooars, 
or passes, cither wholly or partially dependent upon the Bootan Government, 
of which eleven touch upon the Northern Frontier of the Province of Bengal, 
and seven upon that of Assam. The breadth of this tract varies from ten to 
eighteen and twenty miles, and its extreme length may be estimated at 220 
miles, giving an area of about 4,400 square miles, e.xclusivo of the lower 
ranges of Hills. 

2. The more Southern portions arc all partially under rice cultivation, and 
from those cultivated tracts to the foot of the mountains, the intervening space 
is generally occupied by dense and’lofty fore.sts of saul, bamboo, and other trees ; 
but in some instances, instead of forests, the intervening space is covered with 
heavy grass jungle. Numerous streams, of greater or less magnitude, flow 
pver pebbly beds from the gorges of the different defiles in the mountains 
to the Berhampooter River, making up in number for their individual want 
of volume, which contrasts very strikingly with tli^ expanded surface of the 
noble river into which their tvaters arc all poured. During the cold and dry 
seasons, the courses of these rivers may be traced from the Hills above, by a 
serpentine line of water-worn pebbles and rocks, extending for some miles into 
the plains; but as it approaches the Berhampooter, the character of the bed 
over which the stream flows becom^ quite changed; the stream then forces 
its way through the bed of alluvion which forms the superficial stratum of this 
portion of the Valley of Assam, and the banks of the streams are lofty and 
perpendicular. 

3. The most Northern portion of the Dooars, or that immediately border¬ 
ing on the Hills, prc.scnts a rugged, irregular and sloping surfixec, occasioned by 
the spurs amj inferior heights which jirojoct into the plains from the more 
lofty barriers OD,the North. Deep valleys and open areas arc, in some instances, 
found amongst these subordinate ranges, and the inhabitants of the Dooars have 
not hesitated to avail themselves of such localities to establish villages at the 
very foot of the mountains. Thickets of dense vegetation extend through all 
the forested portions of the tract, which swarms with elephants, deer, tigers, 
buffaloes, and various other descriptions of wild animals; and the stagnant air 
is so deleterious in its efiects on the human frame, that even tho.se most inured 
to the climate rarely remain in it for any length of time without inhaling 
disease and death. 

4. The Kacharce tribo.s, by which these Dooars are principally inhabited, 
appear to be a race quite distinct from the aborigines of the Assam Valley ; 
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they are muscular in appearance, tliough small in stature, and speak a language 
peculiar to themselves : they are found within the British limits, as well as in 
those Dooars over which the Bootan Government exercises control, and the 
facilities with which they could formerly evade tlie punishment due to their 
offences, by crossing the Frontier line, encouraged the predatory habits which 
have proved, for many years, a source'of extreme annoyance and uneasiness to 
the British Government. 

5. Almos*! all the principal Officers in charge of these Dooars in the plains 
are Kacharies, Assamees, or Bengalees, appointed nominally by the sunnud 
of the Deb Baja, but virtually at the recommendation of the Pilos in 
whose jurisdiction they are comprised, and witliout whose siinction they would 
never be abk to retain their situations ibr an hour ; their orders are received 
immediately from the Zoompoons or Soubahs in charge of the different Di.stricts 
to which the Dooars are attached, and who. generally reside in the mountains, 
and are chosen from amongst the most favored class of Bootcahs. Knj ey¬ 
ing no fixed salaries, and deriving bttt little advantage from the barren 
mountains amongst which they reside, the Soubahs and Pilos look to 
the Dooars as their only source of profit ; and almost every article of 
consumption is drawn from them under the name of tribute, the amount of 
which is entirely dependent on the generosity of the several Soubahs, who 
regard the people of the plains with the same sort of feeling which the task¬ 
masters of Egypt entertained I'or the enslaved Hebrews. 

6. The imbecile Government of the Assam Princes tempted the inha¬ 
bitants of the Dooars to make frequent Incursions into the more fruitful villagci.s 
on the border, and as they shared their plunder with the Soubahs, the latter 
encouraged a system from which they derived immediate advantage ; and in 
return alforded shelter to the delinquents whenever ))ursuit became so keen as to 
render their continuance in the plains p^onally hazardous. This system was 
at its height when the British Government assumed the sovereignty of Assam ; 
and as its effect under the former dynasty has been already seen in the alienation 
ol' extensive tracts by the bordering tribes, and the purchase of a doubtful 
security on the part of the Assam Kajas, by a surrender of territorial rights 
which they had not the power to maintain, it will not be without advantage 
to trace its development under a change of relations, and when the British 
power tvas brought into contact with the Bootan GovernniG’it on points of 
their Frontier where they had previously been accustotned to pursue a career 
of unchecked encroachment and aggression. 

7. The tribute which the Bootan Government had consented to pay to 
the llajas of Assam for their occupation of the Dooars consisted principally 
of such articles as were easily obtained in their own country or from Thibet, 
such as chowries, ponies, emusk, gold dust, blankets, and daggers, all to be 
taken at a certain fixed valuation, and upon an understanding, it may be infer¬ 
red, that they would be of average good quality. These engagements were 
renewed and confirmed when tlie British Government assumed authority in 
Assam; and though the total amount of tribute to be paid did not exceed 
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Narrainjo Rupees 4,785-4 annas, it very siiortly ajipenred tliat the Bootcalis had 
no intention of fulfilling any engagements whieli it was possible to evade ; 
and the evils arising from their attcmiited impositions were greatly aggravated 
by the arrangements made for collecting the revenue from them. 

8. A certain class of persons, called Sczawals, was apiiointed, by whom 
the tribute waS to be received from the*Booteah Officers, and then paid into 
the local treasuries, a system whi^h enabled the former to practise every art 
of deception, by changing the articles actually reefcived from the Bootcalis 
while in transit from the Frontier Dooars to the seat of Provincial Government, 
and sub.stituting in their stead others of inferior value. As all these articles 
were sold by public auction on their arrival at the principal stations in Assam, 
and under any circumstances rarely, if ever, realized the origintd valuation 
which regulated the total amount of tribute to be paid, an annually incrca.sing 
balance appeared against the BoofciR Government, wliich it never evinced any 
an.xiety to liijuidate; nor W'cro tlie repeated requisitions of Government, that 
properly qualiticd persons should he deputed to examine and eomjiare tlio 
several accounts, with a view to their mutnally satislactory adjustment, treated 
with the slighest attention. It was evident that the Eootan Government consi¬ 
dered the nominal fullilmeut of its engagements sufficient, and was determined 
to pursue the same system of evasion and iiggression which had been .so suc- 
(^'ssl'ully practised against tlic former rulers of Assam ; and tliis soon manifc.stod 
itself in a manner which seriously endangered the friendly relations that had 
so long subsisted between the two Goverumeuts, and •cveroly tried the temjier 
and forbearance of our local Ollicers. 

9. Of tlicsc Dooars, there are seven comprised within the limits of 
Assam, which are dopeudent on the Bootan Government: of these, two border 
on the Division of Durrung, and five on that of Kaniroo]); and they are known 
by the following names, reckoning I'ronmtast to West:— 

IN DURRIJNO. 

1 . Boorcc-Gooinali Dooar, 

• 2. Railing Dooar. 

IN NORTH KAMUOOP. 

1 . Ghurkglla Dooar. 

2. Baksha or Banska Dooar. 

* 

3. Chappagoorio Dooar. 

4. Chapakliamar Dooar. 

5. Bijneo Dooar. 

10. The principal dilToronco existing in the tenures by whitdi these 
Dooars are hold, consists in the fact that the first two are liold alternately by 
the British and Bootan Governments during the year, the Ibrmer retaining 
jurisdiction from July to November, and the latter for the remaining eight 
month—the five Dooars adjoining to Kamroop are, on the contrary, held exclu¬ 
sively by tlie Bootcalis, and we exercise no control at any period of the year 
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in thoir internal management. No satisfactory account has ever been^given of 
the origin of this dilference in the nature of the tenures by 'which the Dooars 
were olitainod, originally from the Assam, and subse(juently from the British 
Government; and great as have boon the inconveniences attending the former 
arrangement, it has been deemed more expedient to suffer their continuance 
than endanger the tranquillity of theTrotitier by prohibiting 9 , practice ■which 
had been s;mctioned by years of unintorruptf'd toleration. 

11. East of Booree-Goomah and Kalling, which are subject to the 
Dhurma and Deb Kajas of Bootan, is another Dooar called Koorcahparrah, 
which is held on precisely the same terms from the British Government, by 
the Towang Kaja, a Chieftain immediately de[)eudcnt upon Lassa, and whose 
place of residence is within the Hills, about six days’journey from the Frontier 
on the banks of the upper portion of the Monass River. This functionary will 
be more particularly alluded to hcroaftor. Those eight Dooars would, it is 
thought, under our management, realise a revenue of between si.xty and seventy 
tliousand Rupees per annum, but under the existing system they are not sup¬ 
posed to yield more than between eight and nine thousand ; and this sum is 
annually becoming less, from the unabated perseverance in a system which 
ceases to demand only when the power to give is totally exhausted. 

12. East of Koorcahparrah arc two other divisions of Territory, extend¬ 
ing from the'foot of the subordinate ranges of mountains to the banks ol' th,e 
Uerhampooter River; and which are known as Char Dooar and Now Dooar : 
these have been uniformlytheld by the British Government since its ooctipation 
of Assiim, subject, however, to the payment of black mail to independent 
tribes of Booteahs and Duphlas, whose custom it w.as to enter the Dooars and 
levy it by proceeding from house to house of the different villages, and demanding 
it in person. This practice, as might have been anticipated, frequently led to 
acts of e.xtremc oppression, and produced a stong feeling of insecurity amongst 
the inhabitants of the Dooai's, subject to such visitations. After years of fruit¬ 
less negotiation a compromise has at length been effected, and the Governor 
General’s Agent, in a letter dated the 13th of September 1838, mentions that 
these formidable tribes had agreed to receive the full value of thoir blade* mail 
in cash payments direct from the Collector of Durrung, an arrangement which 
under c.xisting circumstances, and the impossibility of altogotlrcr checking the 
custom, is the best that could have been adopted. It, however, yet remains to 
be proved whether they will abide by their engagements, or stilt endeavour to 
e.xtort the accustomed tribute from the villages, in addition to the sums which 
tliey are to receive from the Collector. 

13. This general outline of the nature of tlie relations existing between 
the British and Bootan Governments, with reference to the Dooars in Assam, 
will show that in them* were comprised the most fruitful elements of future 
discord; and it will bo advaiitgcous to mark the consequences to which they 
led, before adverting to the condition of the remaining Dooars on the West of 
the Monass River, which are included within the ancient limits of the Bengal 
Province. 
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14. j Tlie most Eastern of the Dooars, dopemlent upon Bootan, is called 

Booree-Goomah ; and was formerly under the immediate control of a Booteah 
Officer called the Doompa Baja. The first serious aggression against the then 
recently established iiuthority of the British Government in Assam appears to 
liave been perpetrated by this Officer, who, on the 22nd October 1828, entered 
the Pergunnah of Chatgarec, adjoining *to Boorce-Goomah, and carried ofF, 
not only some individuals who had ^cd from his jurisdiction, but with them the 
owner of the house in which they had sought prt)tection. The Thann.ah 
Mohurir wrote to the Doompa Raja demanding his release, and proceeded to 
Battii Koochce, a spot on the Frontier, 'where a small guard of eight Sepoys 
w'us stationed, to inquire into the circumstoncos. The Doompa Raja, with 
a force composed of Booteali.s and Kacharics, amounting to about two hundred 
and eighty persons, treacherously attacked the guard, and caused it a serious 
loss of life. Thi.s Dooar w'as one of. those hold alternately by the British 
and Bootan Authorities, the Officers of the fornuT exercising control over it from 
July to November, and the latter from that month to June. The outrage 
noticed w'as perpetrated when the ^Bootan Authority prevailed in the Dooar, 
and not only the native Officer and .some Sepoys were killed, but numerous 
women and other persons were carried into captivity ; and every remonstrance 
having failed to procure satisfaction or redress, the Governor General’s Agent 
in,Assam addrc.ssed a letter to the Deb lhaja on the subject, demanding tho 
release of the persons who had been carried off, and tho surrender of the 
Doompa Baja and his accomplices. • 

15. In his dispatch to Government of the 5th November 1828, detailing 
the particulars of this outrage, Mr. Scott observes,*“ that disjiutes had long 
existed between tho Assamese and Bootoahs, respecting the right to certain 
Frontier villages, _of which Batta Koochee, the spot wlicro thig occurrence 
took place, was one; but that the lands had continued in undisturbed 
possession of the British Government from the yo.ar 1S2S, W'hen wo first 
occupied the country of Assam; and that the Dob R.'ija liad, some time 
before, deputed-an agent on his part to be present at an investigation into his 
claims, which were under consideration at the very time this attack was made; 
and with a perfect understanding tliat the lands were to remain in the interim, as 
heretofore, in thq possession of the British Government. ” No notice aitpcars to 
have been taken Vy the Bootan Government of the representations made to it 
by Mr. Scott, and tjie release of the prisoners wuis effected by a Jemadar and 
jarty of Sebundies who had been ordered to retain possession of tho Dooar: 
having ascertained the s])ot at wdiich they were confined, the Jemadar suddenly 
advanced upon it, and rescued the captives from their perilous situation. 

fc. Our troops .appear to have retained possession of this Dooar until 
the year 1831, when, for the first time, a letter w-ai? addrcsscfl by the Deb 
Raja to the Government, soliciting its restoration, and implying that the 
Doompa Raja, the atithor of the ofl'ences, was dead ; this letter was referred 
to the Governor Gencral’.s Agent, and his opinion required as to the expediency 
of complying with the request of the Deb. 
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17. In Ill's reply the Agent shows that dnring our occupation of the 
Pooar, the revenue derived from it had increased from nine hundred and 
twenty-two Raja Mohuree Rupees, to two thousand four hundred and 
seventy-nine, or been nearly trebled; and ho thought it would be 
highly inexpedient to comply with the request until the perpetrators of tho 
murders, at the head of whom was the Doompa Raja, had been surrendered. 
In the event of this requisition being contplied with, he recommended that, 
instead of reverting to 'ihe old system of alternate jurisdiction, a territorial 
division of the Rooars should be made, the Government retaining 4-12th3 
and giving tho residue to the Bootcahs; stipulating, however, for the previous 
payment of ten thoixsand Narraince Rupees, the balance of tribute then 
due upon this and the other Dooars held by the Bootan Government. 

18. On the 23rd of March 1832, three messengers arrived at Qowhatty, 
in Assam, bearing letters to the Governor General’s Agent from the Peb 
Raja of Bootan, from the Benkar Soubah, in whose jurisdiction the Boorec- 
Goomah Dooar is included; and from the Tongso Pilo, an Oilicer of tho 
highest rank, whose authority e.xtcnds all over the Eastern portion of the 
Bootan Territory. In these letters, the restoration of the Dooar was urgently 
demanded, and iu that of the Deb, the Doompa Raja was said to bo numbered 
amongst the dead,—an expression which was considered sufficiently equivocal 
to justily the belief that it had been employed to evade tho necessity />f 
complying with the demand that had been made for his surrender. Tho 
messengers returned umiuccossful in their negotiations, and were furnished 
with co[iics of tho several letters which had been before addressed to tho 
Dob on this subject, blit of which no acknowledgment had ever been 
received. 

19. On the 28th of August 1833, Mr. T. C. Robertson, wdio had 
assumed the direction of affairs on the North-Eastern Frontier, addressed the 
Government, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Dhurma Baja of Bootan, 
in which tho restoration of the Dooar was demanded in rather peremptory 
and discourteous language. Mr. Robertson thought that, if tl>e Government 
determined to comply with the requisition, the Dhurma Raja should be 
required to depute a respectable Emba3.sy to depose on oath, agreeably to the 
customs of their country, to the death of the Doompa Raja anG his principal 
accomplice, and to consent to the payment of a sum of mq,ney, as a compen¬ 
sation to the families of those who had been killed by him and his followers. 

20. These suggestions were entirely approved by the Government, but 
it was not until the 31st of July 1834, or nearly twelve months subsequently, 
that the BooUin Government fulfilled the conditions, by deputing some Zinkaffs 
to give the necessary evidence of tho death of the Doompa Raja and his 
principal assoeJiate in th'e transactions, which had led to the attachment of 
the Dooar. 

21. Captain Jenkins, who had succeeded Mr. Robertson as Agent to 
the Governor General in Assam, reported, on the 31st of July, that he had 
examined witnesses as to the affirmed death of the Doompa Raja and hia 
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confederate Nakpliula Karzee, and was satisfied of the correctness of their 
testimony : the former it appeared had been kcjrt in confinemeut in irons, in the 
Palace of the Deb at Poonakha, and was burnt to death when that edifice 
was suddenly destroyed by fire. Nakphula Karzee, who had been also p.ut 
under restraint, was sent to superintend tlie erection of a chain brid;fe near 
Poonakha, and one of the chains on which he was standing having' snapped, 
he was precipitated into the torre'ft below and drowned; all, the prisoners 
who had been carried oil' had been rescued, as already noticed, and the only 
remaining condition (the payment of a fine of two thousand Rupees,) 
having been acceded to, the Dooteahs were allowed to re-occupy the Dooar, 
which has Irom that period been under the management ol' an Assa-mesu 
Officer, subject to Bootan, called Guinblieer Wiizcier. 

22. The circumstances of this first aggression have been fully related 
as they clearly show the spirit ol’ tlyi Bootan (j^overnment, and the course of 
policy by which alone it can bo brought to render reparation for injuries 
inflicted, or to |)ay attention to the most urgent representations. This outrage 
was committed at the end of the year 1828 ; ami not the slightest eonees.sioii 
was made, or reparation granted, until nearly .si.x years had been cou.sumed 
in fruitless negotiation, and the dcicfsive measure was at length ado[)tcd of 
depriving the Booteahs of the advantagc.s they had derived i'rom the oceu- 
p.ltion of the Doo.'ir. It Ls even doubtful whether they would then h.avo been 
induced to accede to the terms on which tlie restoration of the Doo.ar was 
made to depend, had not the accidental deatli of *he principal delimjuents 
relieved them from the neoes.sity of surrendering tliem to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and enabled them to escape the degradation which they thought allached 
to the surrender of any criminal. 

23. The tranquillity ol' the border, which appeared confirmed by tlie 
settlements of these disputes in Booreo-Goomah, was again interrupted in 
the following year, by a repetition of .aggrc.ssion from the adjacent Dooars of 
Kalliiig and Bijiiee, which are held by the Bootan Goveruinent on tlie same 
terms as those already described. 

24. On the 2.Stli May ISS."), only ten months subsequent to the restoration 
of Booree-Goomah Dooar to the Boot.ui Govermnent, the Agent to tlie 
Governor General reported that aii iiicur.sioii had been again made into the 
British Territory, from the Bijiieo Dooar, by a party of fifty armed men, 
who attacked the hpuse of one Mooiioo .lauldali, in the village of Nogoiig, 
and carried oil' ten persons from it into the Bootan Territory, where they 
were detained in custody. In this dispatch the local Anlliorilies advert to 
the constant and increasing frequency of thc.se atrocities, and state that the 
principal Officers in charge of the Bynce Dooar had positively refused to 
pay the tribute lor ‘ the current year, or to make armngemouts i'or liquidating 
the previoifsly outstanding halancc.s, which then nniouiitcd to upwards of 
thirty thousand Narraiiicc llupeos. 

25. So great was the terror c.'ccitcd by these repeated incur.sioiis — 
extending sonietime.s to rergunnahs liir witliiii the British boundary, that 

c 
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tlie villages on the border were in some instances entirely desertfd by our 
subjects, and a general feeling of insecurity was rapidly extending along the 
whole line of Frontier, which rendered the most prompt and decisive measures 
indispensably necessary. 

26. A detachment of the Assam Light Infantry, under a highly 
distinguished Native Officer, called'Zaliin Sing, w;is sent to effect the rescue of 
the persons tYlio had been detained 'in (Japtivity, but with orders to avoid 
proceeding to extremif^' until every pacific overture had failed. He reached 
the Frontier, and proceeding to the Stockade in which the captives were 
confined, endeavoured to effect their release by negotiation. Failing in his 
object, he stormed the Stockade, rescued nine of the eleven captives who had 
been cari’icd off, cajitured twenty-seven Bootcah swords, some spears, bows 
and poisoned arrows, and four jingals; and effected a still more important 
object by ajiprehending t1i|| Booteah JS'aib, or Eegent, pf Bijnee, called the 
Dooba llaja, by whom these attacks upon our villages had been systematically 
planned, and the aggressors jirotocted. 

27. On a subseiiuent examination, the Dooba Kaja distinctly avowed 

his participation in the act which had led to liis apprehension, and admitted 
that of the British subjects who had been carried off in the course of the.se 
incursions, several had been presented to the Tongso Pilo,—the strongest 
proof that ■could have been alforded of the connivance of one of the highest 
functionaries under the Bootan Government in those offences against a friendly 
power. « 

^28. The number of British subjects who, on these recent occasions had 
been carried off by the Oflicors of Bijnee, amounted altogether to twenty-two; 
of whom nine were rescued by the party under Zalim Sing, and four were 
subsequently^ delivered up by the Dooba llaja—the remaining nine persons 
being satisfactorily accounted for, the Dooba llaja was released ; but as much 
of the stolen pro])erty was still withheld, and the sy.stem of robbery still 
puratied, it was deemed expedient to retain his Jemadar, Boonwur Sing, and to 
bring him to trial, as one of the most active supporters of these predatory parties. 

29. The inquiries to which this state of affiiirs gave rise proved that 
some of the Bootan Frontier Olliccrs harboured bands of regularly licensed 
robbers, who paid them a considerable sum, and a share o/ the booty, for 
tlie protection thus obtained. These circumstances wore efficially reported 
by the Governor General’s Agent to the Deb Raja; the , surrender of all the 
robbers secreted in the Bijnee and Banska Dooara was demanded, and the 
payment of arrears of tribute, in default of which the immediate attachment 
of the Dooara was threatened. It does not appear that any communication 
was received in reply to.those demands, and it is even doubtful whether the 
letter containing theim. was ever conveyed to the D'eb Raja, it being 
evidently the interest of the local Officers that he should, if possible, be kept ' 
in ignorance of their proceedings, to effect which they frequently interrupted 
the communications addressed to the Deb Kaja by the British Authorities 
in Assam. 
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30. A very considerable proportion of the detaoliinent of Light Infantry 
which had been employed in the Bijnee Dooar was destroyed by the extreme 
unhealthiness of die tract, and Zaliin Sing, its gallant leader, who had rendered 
the most important services to the Government, in various situations, from 
the first occupation of Assam, was included in the melancholy list of victims 
to the climate. So strong was the impression of the deadly nature of the 
duties of the Dooars to any but •jnon* born in the neighbourhood, that an 
additional corps, called Assam Setundies, was raiscil for their* performance, 
and was almost entirely composed, either ol’ n.atives of that part of the country, 
or of men bred in tracts similar to those which they were now apjioiutod to 
defend. 

31. The portion of the Bijnee Territory in which these ofljinccs were 
committed lies on the Eastern bank of the Monass River, which Ibrms its boundary 
on the West, and separates it from the other portion called Chota Bijnee, which 
is under the immediate control of the R:ija Bijneonarain, whose most valuable 
possessions are comprised within the Pergunnahs of Khoontiiaghaut on the 
North and Houraghaut on the South baidcs of the Berhampootcr River : 
these he holds subject to the British Government, and claims tlnnn, I am 
informed by Captain Rutherford, as tributary mehals, on the same footing as 
Cooch Behar, and will not register his name as the mere proprietary Zemindar. 
This claim was, however, rejected ab initio by the Authorities of Rung- 
pore, in whose jurisdiction these Pergunnahs were formerly comprised ; and he 
is addressed in matters relating to them as Raja Bi_yieenarain Zemindar, &c. 
The Northern portion of his Territory, however, extending, as it does, to the 
confines of Bootan, has subjected him to the necessity of conciliating that 
Government by the payment of tribute, consisting of dried fish, cloths, and 
other articles, which he sends annually to Bootan, and which were said to be 
considered merely as presents, for which he received otliors of nearly equal 
value.* This tribute is called “ Talc Manikee,” but it is usual to make extra 
demands occasionally, by sending a liony from the Hills worth twenty 
Rupees, and insisting on its being purchased for a hundred. The most recent 
information obtained clearly shows that the bordering villages of Bijnee are 
treated with no greater degree of consideration than those of other tracts 
similarly situated by the Bootan Ollicers ; and the period is probably not very 
remote when a ,^ecided interference will be necessary in the internal manage¬ 
ment of the affairs both of the Bijnee and Sidlee States. 

32. Scarcely had the aggression of the Bijnee Dooar ])ccn repulsed and 
punished, when another incursion was made from the Kalling Dooar into the 
District of Durrung, on the 10th of November 1835. This Dooar is held, 
subject to the Bootan Government, by an Oliiccr cidled Gumbheer Wuzeer, 
an Assamese by birth, of notoriously bad character,•under whose orders the 
plunderers were supposed to have acted : property, on this occasion, to a large 
amount was carried off, and the plunderers on their return to the Dooar, 


* Annals of Oriental Literature, page 25G. 
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liaving been suspected by the Wuzeer of secreting a portion of it, to escape tlie 
necessity of surrendering as large a share as he thouglit himself entitled to 
demand, they were put into conlinemont: this led to inquiry, 'which confirmed 
the suspicious of the local Authorities, and Captain Matthic, the Magistrate of 
Durrung, proceeded to the spot to make the necessary inve.stigation, having 
previously deputed a native Ollicer tcwrciiuest the surronder of thirteen persons 
who had been engaged in the robbery. •• 

33. Gulnbheer AYuzeer, apprehensive of the consequences of his 
misconduct, enlisted and armed about twenty discharged Sepoys, and employed 
between one and two hundred club-men, to resist the attack which he expected 
would be made, and any attenqits to ajijirchcnd himself or followers. 

34. Captain Matthie, attend(;d by a small detachmwit from the Assam 
Sebundies of sixteen Sepoys, advanced to the Frontier of the Kalling Dooar, 
where he was met by a Uooteah Kazco called Dayah, wdio came attended by 
about twenty followers bearing some presents, a degree of attention which the 
advance of the small detachment had (dieited. Alter some delay, Gumbheer 
Wuzeer, who is sometimes also called Gumbheer Zinkaff, came into the Camp, 
and gave up tw'elve of the persons wlio had been accused as the [)erj)ctrators of 
the robberies complained against, 

35. An investigation w'as entered into on the spot, and although there 
appeared to be but little doubt of their guilt, the Magistrate failed to substantiate 
it judicially, and the prisoners were relea.sed —the Wuzeer entering into a 
written agreement to forfeit bis JJooar to the Lritish Government, and undergo 
any^^otlnir penalty it might jdease to inllict, it within three months satisfactory 
proof could be afforded that the people under his authority had been guilty of 
the offences eharg(;d against them. 

3U. Such a condition a.s one pledging the Wuzeer to surrender a Dooar, 
of which he was merely an executive Ofllcer subject to the Bootan Govern¬ 
ment, it is quite evident he had no authority to make ; and it can only be 
regarded as a concession, to which his assent was given undiT an aj)prehension 
th.at refusal would be followed by the immediate attachment of the Dooar. 

37. Notwith.standing the liiilurc of conviction on this occasion. Captain 
Matthic was so satislled of the correctne.ss of his information that his exertions 
continued unrela.xod, even after he had retired from the Frontier ; and his 
su8i)iciona th.at a mutual understanding existed betw-een the Officer.s in eh.arge of 
the different Dooars was subsequently confirmed by intollige.nco which enabled 
him to apprehend several of the delimpienta in the Boorec-Goomah Dooar; and 
seven-and-twenty men were (julctly surrendered by Gumbheer Wuzeer, in 
conseqtience of the active rncasure.s which another predatory incursion into the 
British Territory rendered indispensable, and which was perpetrated at the very 
time we were demanding ‘redress from the Wuzeer of Kalling Dooar. 

38. On the 14 th of January 183G a daring dacoity, attended with loss of 
life and property to British subjects, was committed from the Banska Dooar, 
one of the most valuable held by the Boohin Government on the Assam 
frontier; it borders on tlie division of North Kamroop, the most flourishing and 
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Jiiglily ^cultivated portion of the Assam Territory. Tliis’ Dooar is situated 
lietweeii liijiiee on tlio West and the less valuable one of Ghurkolla on the East, 
■which separates it from Kalling Dooar, the scene of Gumbheer Wuzcer's 
recent aggressions. 

139. The Banska Dooar, which is also sometimes called Buxa Dooar, is 
under the immediate management of a K’acharee Officer called Boora Talookdar, 
and another, Buggut Wuzecr : thfy collect whatever tribute is to be paid to the 
Bootau Government, and convey it to Dewangari, the*residence of the Officer in 
the mountains who is their immediate stiperior ; and through whom all orders 
are conveyed to tliom I'rom the Tongso Pillo, the Governor of the Eastern 
division of the Bootau Territory. 

40. It has been beloro mentioned th.at there was strong reawn to suspect 
the existence of an understanding between the different Officers of the Doo.ars, 
and the apprehension of emtain deliippients (by whom thc.se incursions into the 
villages ol Assam were made) in Booroe-Goomal^ who belonged to Kalling 
Dooar, proved that protection could be obtained in them even by men who had 
been publicly proclaimed as offender.s against the British Government, and for 
who.se apprehension the iwlice of the diiK reiit disiricts were constantly on the 
alert. Amongst the persons by ■whom this protection ■was systematically ailbrded, 
the Booi'a Talookdar of Banska Dooar was most conspicuous, and when the 
.incursion mentioned as having occurred on the 1-lth of January was followed 
by a second the day after, Captain Bogle, the Ollieer in charge of the division of 
Kamroc>p, in which the offimees had been committ'yl, having traced them to 
Boora Talookdar of Banska, and in vain endeavoured to effect the restgration 
of property or surrender of the oll'enders, requested and obtained permi.ssion to 
proceed into the Dooar with a detachment of the A.ssiun Sobundie.s, consisting 
ol eighty Sepoys, under the personal command of Lieutenant Mathews, their 
Adjutant, and attended by Lieutenant Vetch, who volunteered his serviocs on 
the occasion. 

41. The deluchmcnt crossed the British Prontior on the 14th of February 
183G, and passing through several large villages eneamjK'd at Hazaragong, one 
of the princij)al residencecs of Boora Q’alookdar in Baiisk.a Dooar. This latter 
Officer, and several others of subordinate rank, it ■was found, had retired to 
Dewangari in.the hills, tlie rc.sidenee of the Bootau Uaja to whose orders they were 
amenable; but»thc parties succeeded in apjncheudiiig cue Juddoo, a Kachareo 
and notorious delynjuent, who unreservedly avowed his having committed several 
robberies in the Company’s Territory, from the Banska Dooar, and affirmed 
that twenty of his accomplices were then secreted at Dewangari : a portion of 
the stolen property was discovered in the house of the Boora Talookdar, and 
Jiroof so decisive having been obtained, letters were addressed by Captain Bogle 
to the Dewangari llaja and Tongso Fillo, demanding reparation for the injuries 
indicted, the surrender of the ofl'uuders, and payment of the arrears of tribute : 
a proclamation ■w'as also issued, announcing the temporary attachment of the 
Dooar, and two princijial passes leading from it into tlie hills were occupied 
by parties from the detachment. 
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42. These decisive measures appear to have excited considerable anxiety 
in the hills ; for on information being received at Dewangari, two persons were 
deputed by the Eaja to endeavour to induce the party to retire' on a promise 
that when tliey ha,d done so the matter should be fully investigated ; but the 
messengers were told that the Dooar would not be vacated until the terms 
demanded had been complied with. While these negotiations were in progress, 
thirteen notorious offenders were apprdiendtd, who stated that they were 
professional robbers appointed by the Dewangari Uaja and the other Authorities 
of the Dooar, with whom they had shared the spoils of their predatory expedi¬ 
tions into the British Territory, and whose protection they in consequence 
enjoyed. 

43. The Bootan Government appears to have been quite ignorant of these 
proceedings of its Frontier Officers, but the evils arising from them were almost 
as great as though the two Governments were at war; and the very unsettled 
state of the whole Frontier gendered an augmentation necessary of the Assam 
Sebundy corps, to the extent of twenty men per Company, and a proportion of 
non-commissioned Officers. 

44. So anxious, however, was the Government to avoid all risk of collision 
with Bootan, that it was in contemplation to retire temporarily from the Dooar, 
rather than incur the hazard of a rupture, when intelligence was received that 
the apprehended collision had actually taken place, and the Bootcahs been, 
discomfited in an attempt to expel the small detachment which held the Dooar. 

45. After the failure pf the persons de[)uted by the Dewangari Raja to 
induce the British Officers to retire from the I ’ooar, the Eaja himself descended 
from the hills, with an armed force sufficiently numerous to excite suspicion.s 
of his designs, though he professed to be influenced by none but the moat 
pacific intentions. 

46. Captain Bogie having declined granting him an interview until the 
most notorious offenders had been given uji, this condition was complied with 
on the 1st of March, by the surrender of nineteen of the ringleaders in these 
aggressions on the British Territory ; and the Dewangari Raja then entered 
the Camp, attended by about twenty Sirdars on ponies, and six hundred 
followers, armed in a very efficient manner with matchlocks, bows and arrows, 
swords, spears, and shields; “ their appearance, says Captain Boglg, in their gay 
dresses and their shining helmets of brass and iron was much more, imposing than 
could have been antieipated.” The great offender and instigator of the evils 
against which we had complained, as well as several other inferior Officers of 
the Dooar wffiom wo had demanded, accompanied the Dewangari Eaja to this 
interview, which was productive of no advantage, as he still refused to surren¬ 
der them, or to make any satisfactory arrangement for the payment of arrears 
of tribute : his conduct was^' however, so peaceable that Captain Bogle withdrew 
the guards from the passes, and permitted all traders to enter, but still 
demanded the immediate surrender of the delinquents, and refused to hold any 
further coniinunication with him until this jireliminary requisition had been 
complied with. 
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47. The Dewangari Raja appears to have been ninch embarrassed by 

this determination ; and after addressing a letter to Cajitain Bogle, on the 4th, 
in which he expressed himself ready to do everything but surrender the Boora 
Talookdar, who being an Officer appointed directly by the Deb Raja he 
professed himself unable to give up but on an express order, he apparently 
retiirned peaceably to the hills, and Captain Bogle considered all communication 
with him at an end. 1 

48. On the following morning, however, information was received th’at, 
instead of returning to the hills as had been sujiposed, the Dewangari Raja 
had stockaded a strong party of his force in the village of Silkeo, near the gorge 
of the .Dewangari Pass, and had himself moved with the remainder to a place 
called Soobankhatta, about ten miles further to the Westward, -whero he had 
taken up a position with the apparent intention of preventing the attachment 
of the Dooar from being carried into effect. 

49. A requisition was addressed to him and his Lieutenant, de.siring 
them at their peril to quit the plains immediately ; but as they disregarded 
it, and were found to be strengthening their position, an advance was made 
against them on the morning of the 7th by Captains Iloglo and Vetch, and 
Lieutenant Mathews, with the small detachment of As.sam Sebundies, of 
not more than seventy-live men, while the Booteahs amounted to about si.x 
•hundred. 

50. On reaching Silkeo, it was found that the Booteahs had deserted and 
burnt the Stockade, and fallen back on the main •body under the personal 
command of the Dewangari Raja at Soobankhatta : the dotachnnmt advanced 
on that position, and reached it about 5 P. M. They found the Bootoah force, 
about six hundred strong, drawn up on their front about a quarter of a mile 
distant. It was posted it\ five masses, with a few men extended between each, 
and occupied a series of small heights connected by broken ground which^ 
while it concealed the Stockade from view, enabled the enemy to outflank and 
advance upon the small party from all sides, without materially c.xposing 
themselves to its fire. 

51. The situation of the detachment became momentarily more critical 
from the great disparity of numbers ; and the Booteahs having an.swcrcd the 
requisition that they should retire with shouts of <lcfiance and a simultaneous 
advance, commaiced the action by firing at the clcj)hant from which Captains 
Bogle and Vetch bad been addressing them. Lieutenant Mathews, the Officer 
in command of the party, with a promptitude and gallantry equal to the 
exigency, instantly charged them at the head'of his men, and poured in a volley, 
which was followed by the immediate flight of the Booteah.s; they were 
pursued by the detachment into the passes amongst the hills, and .suffered severely 
for the mistaken policy of their leader. Twenty-five’ of them were slain ; .about 
twice that number wounded ; and half a dozen were taken prisoners ; a loss 
which, with reference to the numerical strength of the party by whom it 
was inflicted, was most unusually large, and proved beyond cavil the extreme 
precision of the fire by which it had been effected. 
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52. Tlie Dewangari Raja liimself was closely pursued, and only escaped 
Ly the swiftness of the elephant on which he was mounted, and the abandonment 
of his tent, baggage, robes of state and standards. 

53. The detiichment, on its return, occupied the Stoch.ade that had been 
erected by the Bootoahs, and of which, as being the first work ol' their 
construction our troops had ever seen' it may bo useful to give Captain Bogie’s 
description. “ We found it to be an obloljg work capable of holding about 
“ one thous;uid men, with*a double fence ; the interior one (which was coinploto) 
“ being formed of stems and thick branches of trees, about twelve feet high, 
“ and with a mud parapet round : the exterior one, which was jdaoed about 
“ twelve feet in front of the other, had only been carried half round ; it was 
“ made of p&intcd bamboos and bctelnUt trees, was about twenty feet high, and 
“ had a kind of chevaux de friso of sharp bamboos twisted into it, at the lieie-ht 
“ of four feet, making it very difficult jndeed for an attacking force to got 
“ sufficiently near to cut an entrance.'’ 

64. The consc<pienco of this successful attack was the immediate voluntary 
surrender of. the Boora Talookdar, and six of the village Oflicers wlio had been 
detained by the Dewangari Raja, and who came into the earnp immediately 
after the llight of their nominal defenders, rormal possession was taken of the 
Banska Dooar, and a letter was address(!<l by Caj)tain Bogle to the Deb Raja, 
stating the cireumstanccs that had led to its attachment. , 

55. This was the most serious collision that had ever taken place hotween 
the local Officers of the tw(^ tlovornments, from our first occupation of Assam ; 
and it enabled them to estimate more correctly' than they had ever before had an 
opportunity of doing, the numerical strength and equipment of the force, which 
the Booteahs wore capjahlc of collecting on emergency on any point of tiieir 
Frontier. The numbers brought on this occasion into the field exceed 
|considerably what had been anticipated as practicalde, and thougli the rpsi.staiK;e 
they offered to an opposing party not one-tentli of their ow'ii strength evinced an 
extreme. degree of pusillanimity, there were many circumstances which might 
have tended to jiaralyze their exertions, and none more jiowerfully than tlic 
belief that their leader, the Dewangari Raja, was acting without authority from 
his Government. 

5G. It was now (piile evident that the fears of the different Frontier Officers 
had boon at last powerfully excited, and many of tbo offemhe-s wlio had been 
convicted of aggressions against our subjects were .surrendered to tlic Officers 
in charge of the districts on the Nortliorn bank of Borliainpootcr River. The 
attention of the Bootan Govenimeht itself was also effectually roused by tlie 
loss of one of its most valuable possession.s, and in loss than a month after the 
action at Soobankhatta, the Governor General's Agent announced the .arrival of 
two ZinkalTs to inquire, 'on the part of the Deb and Dlnirnia Rajas, into 
the circumstances which had led to the occupation of the Dooar by our 
Officers. 

57. They were succeeded, on the 10th M.ay 183G by«« more formal 
deputation, consisting of four Ziiffiaffs who had been scut on the part of the 
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I)eb anc^ Dhurma Bajas, the father of the latter, and of the Tongso Pilo, 
to represent the extreme distress to which the whole country had been reduced 
by the attachment of the Dooar and the prohibition to indent upon it for 
their accustomed supplies. These messengers conveyed letters from the 
Tongso Pilo and father of the Dhurma Baja, of which, as they furrjish 
some insight into the national character*of the Booteahs, it may be useful to 
annex the translations forwarded t^) Government l)y the Governor General’s 
Agent,* * 

58. The extremely moderate tone of both these letters was calculated 
to allay the resentment which the repeated aggressions of the Bootcah Officers 
liad j)roducod; and although the most satisfactory proof had been obtained, 
that the Tongso Pilo had not only shared in the profits of the plunder of our 
Tci-ritory, but had in a degree assisted in organising the bauds of robbers by 
ivhom it was effected, it still apjieared .desirable to avoid, if possible, reducing 
those innocent of the offences to such extreme di.str(;s.s as would be entailed 
upon then, by the continued retention of tlie Doo.'ir; and the Governor 
Gener.'d’s Agent returned to them in^ the first inslance the granaries which our 
Troops had seized, but refused to give up the Dooar until the Zinkaffs had 
c.enf,entcd to sign an agreement for its future more satisi'actory management, 
and for the immediate surrender of all oll'endcr.s ag.ainst the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment who might take refuge in this or any other of the Dooars. 

50. The Zinkaffs declared that they had no power to do more than 
receive t’. c Dooar, which it appears they fully exfooted would have been 
surrendered unconditionally. In this dilemma, their only resource was to 
return to tlie father of the Dhurma Baja at Dewaugari for orders, with which 
they came back, a few days after, to Gowhatty, They had received from him 
blank forms, impressed with his seal, which were sidiscqucnlly filled up, and an 
agreement entered into well calculated, if honestly fulfilled, to realise th« 
ol)iecus foi- wdiich it had been framod.f 

dO. This document, it may be necessary to observe, was never snbse- 
qi'cntly ratified by the red seal of the Deb Raja, wdiich was indispensably 
noi’cssary to give it the requisite character of validity; and the deputing 
peramis of so low a grade as Zinkaffs, who are mere mcs.sengcr.s, to negotiate 
with an Offieen holding the distinguished and rcs])onsil>le rank of Agent to 
the Governor Geticral of India, is a custom equally at variance with the 
respect due to that ©Ulcer and to the Government wdiose rejire.sentative he is. 
The Tongso Pilo is the Officer whose rank in Bootan corrcsjxinds most nearly 
with that of the Agent to the Governor General; and on any .subsequent 
occasion, it would bo desirable to insist .upon the deputation, under the seal of 
the Deb Raja, either of that Officer, or of the Soiibab (called in Ifooteah 
Zimpen) in whose jurisdiction the circumstances may have occurred that 
rendered negotiation necessary. 


t Vide Appendix No. 2. 

a 


Vide Apltendi-x Nos. I and 5. 
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61. On the execution of this agreement the Dooar was again restored to 
the Bootan Authorities, and our Frontier appeared likely to pnjoy a temporary 
respite from the harassing incursions to which it had been exposed for so 
many years. It was however quite evident that unless some definite engage- 
msnts could be entered into directly with the Bootan Government, the present 
calm was liable to interruption; for experience had shown that it was in the 
power of the, Frontier Officers, not only to'^intercept any communications which 
might be addressed to the Deb Kaja complaining of their conduct, but so to 
misrepresent the circumstances that had actually occurred as to make that 
appear an aggression against their Government which was really an injury to 
ours. 

62. The extreme inconvenience and political danger arising from such a 
state of affairs were clearly fc^seen by Mr. T. C. Robertson, the then Agent to 
the Governor General, when these disturbances first arose ; and they are 
powerfully stated in a letter addressed to Government of the 6th December 
1833, in the following terms :—“ It remains to say a few words on the manner 
in which a rupture with Bootan might affect the immediate interests of the 
Government. The first evil to be thence apprehended is the suspension of all 
the measures now in progress for the improvement of the internal administration 
of Assam, and probably the loss of a year’s revenue from that portion of 
country lyii>g "North of the Berhampooter. The Assamese dread the Booteahs; 
and the first symptom of hostile inroad from the hills would throw 
the population of the 'plains into consternation, and put it for a season 
tofiight. 

“ There would also be an indirect lo.ss sustained by the cessation of that 
commercial intercourse whence there is every reason to hope that great benefits 
may soon accrue to Assam. The ifooleahs not only require the produce of the 
plains for their support, but .seem disposed to become the customers of the 
Assamese for various commodities which the latter can either supply by Aeir 
own industry or procure from Bengal, to be exchanged, among other articles, 
for gold, of which met;d there seems reason to suspect that the regions to the 
North of Bootan yield no inconsidfirahle quantity. 

“ Years of disturbance and foreign invasion have interrupted the inter¬ 
course between the mountains and the plains, but it has never been entirely 
broken off, and will now, I trust, if not checked by any political misunder¬ 
standing, annually increase. But the inconvenience.s, both" direct and indirect, 
to which T have alluded, are insignificant in comparison with the expense and 
embarrassment to be apprehended from warlike operations, which, if defensive, 
must be confined to an unhealthy region at the foot of the hills, or if active 
and offensive, be pursued at the imminent hazard of a war with China, and 
without the slightest prospect of any compensatory result. 

“ Should, however, the rulers of Bootan, abandoning the moderation 
which has hitherto marked their demeanour towards us, render hostilities 
inevitable, it will then, I conceive, be necessary to sequester'^ieir possessions 
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in the plains, to employ the irregular corps in Assam in guarding the gorges of 
the passes leading from the hills, and to station daring the cold season, perhaps 
during the year, one or two regular Battalions at Durrung, and to increase the 
strength of the European Detachment in the Cossyah Hills. I entertain, 
however, the greatest hope that there will be nonecessity for any measure of 
coercion in order to bring the existing differences to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
and I take this opportunity of sugge’^ing whether, in the event of their mani¬ 
festing a disposition to continue on friendly terms, notwithstanding the change 
effected in their position, and perhaps in their feelings towards the Hritish 
Government, by the circumstance of Assam having fallen under the dominion 
of that power, it may not be advisable to depute an Envoy to the Court of 
the Dhurina Baja, to settle the terms of commercial intercourse between the 
States, and if possible, effect such an adjustment of the tribute payable fir the 
Dooars as may diminish the chances, of misunderstanding arising from this 
source.” 

63. These were the views entertained in 1833; and the events which have 
been already related tended strongly to enforce the expediency of adopting that 
portion of them which recommended the deputation of an Envoy to the Court 
of the Deb and Dhurma Kajas of Bootan : for although the more immediate 
object of such a mission might not be attainable, it was hardly possible, if 
c(jnducted with ordinary intelligence and zeal, that it should fail to throw soma 
additional light, not only on the nature and form of a Government with which our 
relation, were becoming daily more precarious, but o» its resources and external 
relations, on the physical geography of the country, and on thoso other 
branches of its natural history and productions which, in the times of Captain 
Turner and Mr. Bogle, seldom received the attention to which they were 
entitled. 

61. The state of affairs arising out of our connection with the Dooars in 
Assam might appear to have been a necessary consequence of the complicated 
nature of the tenures by which they were held by the Bootan Government, 
involving divided jurisdiction, payment of tribute in kind and money, and 
unsettled boundaries ; but it will be seen, that even on that part of our 
Frontier where the Booteahs had undisputed sway over the Dooars, their 
mismanagemenlj was productive of effects scarcely less likely to lead to serious 
misunderstandings with the British Government, and led to more than one 
attempt, on the part of the unhappy proprietors of the villages in the plains, 
to transfer their allegiance from their Booteah masters to others, of whose 
justice they had learnt to form a higher estimate. Such offers are well worthy 
consideration, for they afford an unanswerable reply to those who have been 
accustomed to institute a comparison between British and Native rule, 
injurious to the former ; and it will be seen in the following account of our 
connection with, and subsequent surrender of, tliese Dooars ♦to the Bootan 
Government, that we subjected them, by doing so, to a control against which 
they have been «ince constantly rebelling, and which has led to the almost total 
desertion of many large tracts of land by their oppressed inhabitants. 
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Section III. 


The Dooars now alluded to are the eleven extending along tlia 
Northern Frontier of Bengal, and are included between 
the Teesta River on the West and Monass on the 


Of the Bootan OooaTS 
on the Bengal Frontier. 


East; counting from West to Bast, the following is 


their order of .succession : — 

1. Darlin§cote Dooar. 

2. Zumurcote Dooar. 

8. Chamoorchee Dooar. 

4. Luckee Dooar. 

5. Buxa Dooar. 

6. Bhulka Dooar 

7. Bara Dooar. 

8. Goomar Dooar. 

9. Eeepoo Dooar. 

10. Cherrung or Sidlee Dooar 

11. Bagh or Bijnee Dooar. 

2. Some of these Dooars touch immediately on the Territories of the 
Honorable Company, and others arc sejiarated from it by the intervening 
protected or tributary Sfeites of Cooch Behar, Sidlee, and Bijnee. 

3. Of the six Dooars extending from Darlingcote Bast to Buxa very 
little information is proculfa’ole beyond the fact that the lands in tlie plains, 
which touch upon the coniines ol’ Bengal and Bootan, belonged originally to 
the former, but had Ijocii wrested from it during the decline of the Mahomedan 
power in these Provinces. Subse(|ucntly to that period, several of the most 
important of those Pergunnahs, or Districts, were regained by the Rajas of Cooch 
Behar and the more pow(;rful Zemindars of the Frontier : and the limits of 
their respective Territories become most uncertain and confused ; the general 
line of boundary on the West, which separates the Bootan from the British 
Territory, is marked by the Teesta River as far South as the village of Gopaul- 
gunge: at this point it crosses to the Eastern bank of the river, and the 
Territories become intermixed in a most confused and irregular manner, 
a state of affairs whicb it is almost impossible to obviate, from the great 
extent of the jungle and forest lands, and the unsettled habits of the popu¬ 
lation, who are constantly changing their places of abode in the hope of 
evading the payment of revenue, or escaping the punishment due to their 
aggressions. 

4. In the few records to which reference can now be made, it appears 
that in 1784* the District of Fallacottah, situated in the very heart of the 
extensive zemindary of Bykantpore, on the Western bank of the Teesta 
River, w'as maSe over to the Bootoahs by Captain Turner, under orders 
from the Government ; and that a sum of Rupees 10,333 was remitted 
for that and another place called Chura Bunder, which had been similarly 


* Revenue Report, 3rd of June 1784- 
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ceded iji 1779. In a letter from Government dated the 11th of Jul/ 
1787i to the Collector of Rungpore, the possession of another District 
called Jelpaish is secured to the Booteahs, in conformity, it is said, with 
a cession made in 1780. Dr. Buchanan, in the .Annals of Oriental Literature, 
speaking of all this tract ol country, represents it in 1809 “ as in a very wretched 
state, presenting only a few miserable hflts thinly scattered amongst immense 
thickets of reeds, or a few sal forests.* The hereditary Chiefs of the Cooch, 
to whom it belonged, having often attempted resistance, * the barbarous 
invasions of the Booteahs have frequently taken place. This, ind( 3 cd, had 
spread desolation over all the Northern Frontier of the two Eastern divisions 
of the Rungpore Districts; but of late the Booteahs have not ventured 
to make any attack upon them, and that part of the country is "beginning to 
improve.”* 

5. Allusion has been already m^ide, in a former part of this Report, to the 
aggressions of the Booteahs in the Cooch Behar Territory in 1772 ; and as the 
Treaty which was then concluded between the Raja of the latter State and 
the British Government placed him in a state of absolute dependence upon it, 
of which the Booteahs were fully aware, it does not appear that any complaint 
of sufficient importance to render the interposition of Government necessary 
was made by the Cooch Behar Kaja until the ye.ar 1810, when he received tho 
promise of military aid to secure to him the jjos.session of certain lands which 
had been unju.stly claimed by the Deb Raja of Bootan ;t and in the following 
year, a Captain’s party appears to have occupied the* country with this object. 
In 1812, the Deb Raja addressed a letter to Government respecting one of 
these Dooars called Chamoorchee, which ho accused the Cooch Behar Raja of 
appropriating, in defiance of a decree previously given against him ; these 
alternate references do not aj)pear to have led to any decisive steps being taken 
for the adjustment of the many conflicting claims until 1817, when in conse¬ 
quence of his representations, the Cooch Behar Raja was directed by Mr. D. 
Scott, the Commissioner, to point out tho pilaccs of which he had been 
dispossessed by the Booteahs; this, however, he neglected to do, and it was not 
until the year 1834 that an Officer, Ensign Brodie, was specially deputed to 
settle and adjust them. 

6. This duty he performed to the entire satisfaction of Government; and 
a boundary, ex'fcnding from the 'Western Frontier of Bijnce to the North- 
Eastern corner of Cooch Behar, embracing the whole line between the Sunkosa 
and Guddadhur Rivers, was then established, which there is every reason to 
hope will be respected by both parties. The Bootan Dooar Frontiers adjusted 
by this settlement of boundary were those of Bhulka, Goomah and Reepoo, 
which touch upon the Zemindaries of Goolah, Rangamatty, and Purbut Jooar, 
subject to the British Government, and which had been a fruitful source of 
litigation and compilaint for many years. Orders were passed that measures 
should be immediately taken to render the boundary marks permanent by the 

* AnnaU of Oriental Literature, page 263. t Secretary to Government, 19th January 1810. 
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erection of pillars of masonry along the recently established line; and 
Ensign Brodie, in October 1834, was reported to have left Sylhet for 
Gowalparab, in progress to the Frontier, for the purpose of carrying this important 
object into effect; but circumstances occurred to prevent its being done ; and 
a measure upon which the preservation of tranquillity in this portion of the 
Bootan possessions materially depends still remains to be accomplished. Of 
the conduct of the Booteah Officers wh6 accompanied him on this duty Ensign 
Brodie speaks in the highest terms ; and the only exception to the general 
tranquillity which then prevailed on that part of the Frontier arose from the 
aggressions of some bands of robbers who committed depredations attended 
with murder in the Beliar Territory, to which there was every reason to believe 
they were instigated by the Bootan Katma, or local Officer resident in the plains. 

7. The inquiries to which the nature of these investigations gave rise led 
to the discovery of a singular custom among the inhabitants of these Dooars, 
which appears to have prevailed from a very remote period. “ In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bhulka,” says Mr. Brodie, “ some of the inhabitants of Songamma 
and other surrounding villages are in the habit of giving written agreements 
to pay what is called Gaongeeree, to the Katma of Bhulka, who is the Deb 
Raja’s Khas Tehseeldar, in consideration of which they obtain the right to 
trade to all the different Dooars of Bootan. There are other kinds of 
Gaongeeree, but this is the principal one, and when it is not paid regularly, the 
Katma has usually taken the law into his own hands, and seized the goods of 
the Ryots in default, and /occasionally their persons. It is, he says, but just 
to add that this system of Gaongeeree. is of very ancient date; and that there 
is no reason to believe that any oppression is exercised by the Katma towards 
any Ryots of Behar, excepting such as are also Bootan Gaongeeree Ryots. 
1 have made the most minute inquiries,” he adds, on this poift, “ and I find 
that the Ryots in general have no dread whatever of the Booteahs.” 

8. A very clear account is given by Dr. Buchanan, in the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, of the Bootan Officers who had charge of these Dooars on the 
Bengal Frontier; and as his descriptions apply to the existing state of affairs, they 
may be safely adopted on the present occasion, with some trifling modifications.* 

9. The first or most Western Bootan Officer in charge of the Dooars in 
the plains is the Soubah of Darlingcote, the fortress carried^ by assault by 
Captain Jones in 1772. The next Officer holding the same rajk is the Soubah 
of Luckeepoor or Luckee Dooar, and then the Soubah of Buj^a Dooar : no other 
Officers hold this rank West of the Guddadhur, and they are both under the 
Para Pilo; but an inferior class of Officer, called Katma, generally resident in 
the plains, exercises the immediate control in the management of the Dooars, 
and is appointed in the. great majority of instances directly by the sunnud of 
the Deb Raja: this appellation of Katma extends only to those Officers who 
occupy the country West of the Guddadhur, and is exchanged for Lushkur, 
Wuzeer, or Mundul further East. 


* Annals of Oriental Literatni e, page 264. 
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ICt East from the Guddadhur River, which flows from the Western capital 
of Bootan calle.d Tassisudon, and in the hills is known as the Tchinchoo River, 
is the Soubah of Bara Dooar. His authority extends over the Bhulka and 
Gooinah Dooars, which' both are on the Eastern side of the Guddadhur; and 
the lesser Goomah, an insignificant tract on the Western bank of the Guddadhur, 
surrounded by the Territory of Behar and the possessions of the British 
Government. 

11. The next Soubah is the Governor of Reepob Dooar, whose jurisdiction 
is confined, in the plains, to a miserable District called Raymana, which occupies 
the Western bank of the Sunkoss River: it appears to be under the immediate 
management of descendants of the ancient Gooch tribe, to whom there can be 
little doubt the whole subalpine tract originally belonged. 

12. The Soubah of Cherrung, whose jurisdiction is very extensive, and 
who commands a pass generally admitted to be the best of all those which 
lead from the plains of Bengal to the mountainous region of Bootan, is the next 
in succession; and his authority extends over all the tract of country lying 
between the Sunkoss and Westerly bank of the Monass River. The residence of 
the Soubah is at Cherrung in the mountains, midway between the celebrated 
castle of Wandipoor, and a place called Cutchabarry, to which the Soubah 
occasionally descends in the cold season. Cherrung stands at the head of the 
•pass, on the heights above the left bank of the Sunkoss River, and is four 
marches distant from Cutchabarry; two roads diverge from the latter village, 
the Easternmost of w'hich unites with the route ^'rom Tongso by the Bagh 
Dooar, at the South-West corner of Bijnee ; and the Western road leads to 
Botagong and Rangamatty, a celebrated town which is said to have formerly 
contained about fifteen thousand houses. 

13. The duels of Sidlee and Bijnee who, as has been before observed, 
are in a degree tributary both to the British and Bootan Governments, are 
amenable to the authority of the Cherrung Soubah, in their relations with Bootan. 
The territory of the Raja of Sidlee extends to the Di.strict of Mcmattee, which 
separates it from the foot of the Bootan hills on the North, to the District of 
Neej Bijnee on the South, and is bounded by the Sunkoss River on the West, 
and the Ayee on the East. The tribute paid annually to the Bootan Government 
by the Rajas of Sidlee is five hundred Rupees, some oil, dried fish, and 
coarse cotton cl#ths; but this amount is merely nominal, and far greater exactions 
are made at the pleasure of the Soubah of Cherrung, the agent of the very 
influential Officer called Wandipoor Zimpen, or Governor of Wandipoor, who 
exercises supreme control over the whole Dooar. The possesssor of the rank of 
Raja of Sidlee in 1809 was, according to Dr. Buchanan, the tenth or eleventh 
person of the same family who had held thesd lands, which they are 
conjectured to have received as an appanage in virtue of their descent from 
Veswa Singha, the Cooch Prince. The frequent disputes which arose with the 
Booteabs regarding tribute gave rise to the most disastrous incursions, in one 
of which, the Raja and a brother being surprised, were both put to death. 
His son, Udja Narain, lived generally at Nelaparra, close to the Company’s 
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village of DhontoHa (the Dangtolla of Rennell) and seldom paid tribute, which 
occasioned several incursions by the Booteahs ; but he always contrived to 
make his escape into the Company’s Territory, where he remained until the 
Booteahs returned to the hills. His sou Sorjya Narain, who in 1809 was only 
a lad, consented to pay the tribute quietly, and ventured in consequence to 
live at Soginagong on the Kauibhur River, which falls into the Champamuttee, 
and is but a short distance from the British Frontier. Dr. Buchanan, from 
whom in the absence of* more recent information this account of Sidlee is 
almost entirely drawn, says that in the year abovementioned that part of the 
country bordering on the Territories of the British Government was in tolerable 
condition, as the people, unless surprised, could always escape ; but that 
nearer the Soubah, every part was waste,—facts affording lamentable proof of 
a misrule which has continued unmitigated to the present time; and which in 
April 1837 led to the capture of the Fort of Sidlee by the followers of Dhur 
Nar.ain, a competitor for the Raj, who had been conveyed into the hills, and 
kept in confinement at Cherrung.' The Soubah of this place reported the 
circumstances of the attack to Government, and complained that it had been 
ni.idc by our subjects, that many persons had been murdered, and [iroperty to a 
considerable amount plundered. Orders were issued for the apprehension of all 
those concerned who might attempt to conceal themselves in the British Terri¬ 
tory ; but as the case appeared to have entirely arisen from quarrels in which 
we had no immediate concern, the Government declined affording any assistance 
to the Soubah in his attempts to regiiin pos.session of the Fort. 

14. The hill tract between the mountains and level country, under the 
authority of the (,’hcrrung Soubah, is also said to bo divided into two Districts ; 
that lying to the North of Sidlee'is called Nuninattce, and formerly belonged to 
a Chief called Chamuka. The other tract, North of Bijnee, comprehended the 
two Districts of Nicheema and Hatec Kura, and were in the possession of a 
Chief named Mamuduna. These hilly Districts are cultivated by the hoe, and 
produce much cotton ; the whole of this tract of country, however, lying 
between the Suradingal River on the West, and Monass on the East, is still most 
imperfectly known, and the jealous vigilance of the Bootan Officers prohibits all 
access to it by any but the few traders from the adjacent Frontier villages 
within our Territory, by whom a trifling barter is" carried on with its miserable 
inhabitants : |he climate is rendered so destructive by the tlense forests and 
rank vegetation, with which it is covered, nearly throughout its entire extent, 
that no foreigner can remain in it for any length of time with impunity, and 
the Booteahs are themselves so sensible of its injurious effects, that they 
carefully avoid entering it, except during the most favorable months of the cold 
season of the year, and evbn then with serious apprehension. 

15. From this accoiiht of the Bootan Dooars which touch on the Northern 
Frontier of Bengal, it will have fJeen seen, that from the ill-defined boundaries, 
tlie wild and jungly nature of the greater portion of them, and the inability 
of the Bootan Government to check the excesses of their Officers, the probability 
of luisunderstiindiiig wa.s (|uitc as great with reference to them as in those 
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liorJering on Assam. While the nuprovoheil altaeks which have been 
mcutionecl in the preceding section of thi.s Keport rendered the utmost vigilance 
of our Officers necessary, and the adoption of the sovcr<‘st measures indi.spenaable 
to tlie proteotiou ol'our subjects: the oppressions of the Bootan Frontier Odicers 
had driven the inhabitants of the Dooars in Bengal, which were exclusively 
under their authority, to open rebellioij; and in the month of March 1836, 
Major Lloyd, on Officer who had.];)een» deputed to that part of the Frontier to 
settle some existing di.sputes, forv^arded a petition to^the British Government 
from the Katinas of the Dooars, entreating to bo taken under its protection, 
and representing their .situation as most deplorable. The request could not, 
of cour.se, be complied with; and the Soubah of Darlingcote, in tlie following 
month of April, wrote to the Magistrate of Rungporc complaining that 
aggression had been committed against his subjects of Kecranteednr (or 
rantec) by a Katina called llurgovind, whom he affirmed was a.ssi.stod in thc.so 
acts by Irregulars raised in the Company’s Territories, to which they fled for 
protection whenever pressed by the Booteah trooiis. The Magistrate of 
Rungpore was directed to ascertain the correctness of thi.s statement, and to take 
(!rt(;ctua,l measures to prevent thft assistance complained of being alforded, 
either in troops or military stores. This application from the Soubah of 
Darlingcote was followed by a letter to the same effect, avow'cdly from the Dhurnia 
Baja of Bootan, but which was strongly suspected at the time to be a forgery, 
and I had arierward.s, during my negotiations with the Officers ol the Deb, 
reason to think that it was the unauthorized production of a Bengaleewriter, 
■still in their service, who had a strong personal interest in caii.sing the appre¬ 
hension of llurgovind Katma, and in hi.s ollicial capacity has charge of the 
official seal of the Deb. 

16. The piorson for whose apprehension tlicse ajiplications were made 
was the nephew of one Hurry Doss, who for many years filled the oflice of 
Mohurir under the Deb Rajas of Bootan, .and whose (liinily ajipears to have 
hold the Estate of Moinagoorce in the jdains under the Bootan Government. 
Like every feudal of this barbarous State, he had been subjected to the mo.st 
unqualified opipression and injustice ; his dwelling had been repeatedly entered 
by the Zinkaffs, who under pretence of collecting tribute annually enter the 
Dooars from the llills, and jiractiso every species of extortion; hi.s property, 
arms, and c.attle^ were carried off, and his family and hiimself subjected to 
repeated indignities. To all this he for a long time .submitted, under an appre¬ 
hension, apparently, of the consequences of resistance; but roused at length, 
he put to death some of the Zinkaffs, and those followers who had been most 
active in their oppressions, and not only threw off his allegiance to the Bootan 
Government, but seized upon some adjoining T.alool'^s which they were ufi.able 
to protect. He engaged the .services of .some Hiiiddbstauoo and Goorkha 
Sepoys, .and of the tribes inhabiting the bordoes of the foro.sts; with their assis¬ 
tance, and arms obtained in various ipiarters, he up to a very recent period 
succesisfully resisted every attempt made by the Bootan Government to reduce 
him again to subjection, and offered to pay to the British Government a tribute 

e 
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of fifty thousand Rupees per annum if its protection were but ^extended 
to him. It was not deemed expedient to comply with this petition, and by a 
letter just received from Mr, N. Smith, the Collector of Rungpore, I learn 
that the Bootan Government have come to terms with him, but upon what 
conditions he has again been induced to tender his submission to such masters 
has not been ascertained. The Districts occupied by Ilurgovind, and their 
extent, arc thus stated by Mr. Smith,—Dliothant, Moinagooree, Chengmaroe, 
Gopaulgunge,‘&c., in lengtli above thirty coss, and from six to twelve in breadth. 
He pays a tribute to the Dob Kaja of about eight thousand five hundred 
Narraiueo Rupees per annum exclusive of presents and expenses of religious 
ceremonies; but it is e.xtrcmcly imi^robablc tliat the present j>eaoe will be 
of long continuance, and as long as Ilurgovind Katina has the means of 
procuring the assistance of merceiuu'ies, such as those which so very recently 
enabled him to set the whole power ol Jlootan at defiance, any attempt to renew 
the oppression which drove him to rebellion will be certainly followed by a 
renewal of hostilities. 


Part II.—Section I. 

1. The extreme jeopardy in wdiich the relations of the British and Bootan 
Captain Pemberton’s Govcrimionts were likely to be placed, by snch acts as 

Mission, 1838. have been mentioned as occurring in tlie Bengal and 

Assam Dooars, lias becji already alluded to; it has been also shown that the 
Frontier Oflicors of Bootan bad repeatedly withlield the communications addressed 
by onr Authorities to the Deb and Dliurma Ra jas, complaining of tbeir conduct, 
and it was eipially certain that they would misrepresent the several occurrenco.s 
that bad taken place, and describe as acts of unprovoked hostility those 
measures wliicli their own misconduct liad rendered indispensable for the pro¬ 
tection of the lives and iiropertios of British subjects. 

2. The accounts given by Captain Turner of the countries of Bootan and 
Thibet, even admitting their accuracy at the period at which he wrote, might 
afford but very imperfect data on wliicli to form a sound judgment of tbeir 
existing condition; and the more critical the state of our relations with them, 
the more necessary did it become to understand clearly, not only their own 
resources and internal Government, but the precise nature of J-lio ties by which 
tlicy were bound to each other, and to Cliiiia. Urged by these considerations, 
Mr. T. C. Robertson suggested, in the letter already adverted to, the expediency 
of deputing an Envoy to tlie Court of the Deb and Dhurma Rajas, to settle 
terms of commercial intercourse between the Stato.s, and, if possible, effect such 
an adjustment of the tribute payalile' for the Dooars as might diminish the 
chances of niisuuderstandwig arising from that source. 

3. When the aggressions upon the inhabitants of the British Territory 
from Banska Dooar, in 1836, had been repelled, and punished by the discom¬ 
fiture of the Booteuh troops and the attachment of the Dooar, the period 
appeared to have arrived when the Mission which had been recommended 
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was particularly required, and niiglit prove most useful. All the preliminary 
information that could bo obtained w;is sought for; and Captain Jenkins, the 
Governor General’s Agent, devoted a ver^^ considerable portion of time to the 
investigation ; the only materials, however, available were the notices contained 
in Captain Turner’s work, the inadc(juaey of which has been alr(!ady noticed, 
and the little additional information gainhd from the Zinkalls, who occasionally 
visited the plains on business eoim(;btcd with the Dooars, and w'ho.so want of 
observation, or assumed ignorance, rendered tlieir • communications of but 
little value. 

4. The intention of deputing an Envoy was communicated by the British 
Government to the Deb and Dhurma llnjas of Bootan, whose re 2 >lios evinced 
an evident an,Kiety to divert the Government from its intention'; if po.ssibic: 
three letters were contained in the same cuvelojic from the Deb, which were 
dated on the Gth of Aj>ril 1837: tljo lir.st rcquc.sted tliat the intention of 
deputing an Envoy to his Court might bo postjionod until an Embassy on his 
part should have reached Calcutta, or until any disturbances or disputes 
arose in Bootan, when the Deb said ho should have no objection to the 
proposed dei)utation. This was followed by an ackuowlodgmeut of certain 
jwesonts which the Government h.ad sent to the father of the Dhurma Kaja, 
at the request of the Governor General’s Agent, and wdiich, the I'eb .says, had 
been presented to the Dhurma, who was much gratilied by them. A second 
sli}') of paper contained an account of the disturbances with JIurgovind Katma, 
to whicn allusion has been already made, and the *ssistanc(; of Government 
in men and ammunition was rccjucsted to insure his apprijhension ; and a 
third note requested that an order might be j)assed to render the money of 
Rootan current in the Comj>any’s Territories, of in the event of that not being 
complied with, the Government was requested to furnish him with dies similar 
to those which were used in our coinage. A letter trom the Dhurma R.aja, of 
the same date, accom])anies that Irom the Deb, in which the Dhurma is made 
to acknowledge the recei[it of the jwesents, and to state that his intention of 
deputing an Envoy from their Court had been postponed, but tliat he should 
be hapjiy to receive one whenever the Governor General of India might deem 
it expedient to accredit such an Officer to him. 

5. These, letters are deserving particular remark, as tliej- furni.sh a very 
striking proof o'i the slight degree of d(!pendence to be jjlaoed Tipon any 
communication frojn such a source. The Deb acknowledges officially, to the 
Governor General of India, the receipt of certain articles, which he affirms 
have been presented, as intended, to the Dhurma Raja; and a letter avowedly 
from the latter confirms the statement. I subsequently, however, a.scertained, 
during my residence in Bootan, that the whole of these presents had been 
intercepted by the Deb, and that neither the Dhurma Raja nor hi.s father 
had ever been able to obtain one of the many artich.-s which the liberality of 
Government had forwarded expressly for them. 

6. On the 17th of April 1837 the Ziukaffs named Cherrung Soubah 
and Sun Poyjoo, who had conveyed these letters from the Deb and Dhurma 
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Kajas, left the Presidency with replies from the Governor Genoralof India 
announcing the intended deputation of an Envoy after the rainy season—a 
determination to which the Government was induced to adhere, from the still 
very unsettled state of the Frontier, non-payment of tribute, and the impor* 
tance of endeavouring to renew our acquaintance and commercial relations with 
countries from which we had been so l 9 ng excluded. 

7. The Jinal arrangements for the Mwsion having been concluded by the 
end of the rains, the conduct of it was entrusted to Captain Pemberton, with 
Ensign Blake, of the 5Gth N. I., as an Assistant, and to command the Escort, 
and Dr. Griffith, of the Madras Establishment, as Botanist and in Medical 
charge; the Escort was to consist of fifty men from the Assam Sebundy Corps, 
which being' almost entirely composed of a class of men who inhabit the 
iiil'erior heights bordering on the Valley of Assam, and the plains which skirt 
tlieir base, were supposed to bo peculiarly well qualified for the duty. The 
demand for troops, however, occasioned by the great number of detochments 
which arc required for the duties of the Province, rendered it impracticable 
to supply an E.scort of the required strength without extreme inconvenience, 
and 1 took but half the number, viz. one Soubadar, one Ilavildar and twenty- 
five Sepoys. 

8. One of the first considerations which naturally presenb^d itself, after 
the Mission had been appointed, was the route by which it should attempt t!) 
enter Bootan. Experience dc-rived from the Mis.sions of Mr. Bogle and 
Captain Turner furnished "ground for the belief that, if the decision were left 
to the I’ootan Government, we should bo compelled to follow that by which 
both those Oflieers had entered and returned from the country, and which is 
well known us the Buxa Dooar. 

This pass, as will be seen on reference to the map, is situated at the 
Western corner of Bootan, and runs so directly North and South as to allbrd 
but comparatively little opportunity of ac(|uiring anything like a general or 
satisfactory knowledge of the extent, re,sources, or physical structure of the 
country. To this circumstance may be principally attributed the total ab.sence 
of information in the writings of Mr. Bogle and Captain Turner upon tliese 
important subjects, and the fact that their observations are principally confined 
to the illustration of the manners and habits of the pco])lo. 

9. It was in the hope of filling thc.se blanks that I dtterniincd to enter 
Bootan by a pass as far East as was practicable; and as the Dooar of 
Banska was one which had been so recently the subject of corre.spondence 
between the two Governments, there appeared less probability of exciting 
suspicion by advancing through it, rather than by those of Railing or Booree- 
Goomah, which though sfill further East had not so lately attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Deb and Dhufma Eajas, or been the subject of discussion between 
the two Governments. The march from this point on the capital could not 
fail, from the relative positions of the two places, to traverse the country 
diagonally, if the Mission were permitted to proceed by the most direct route; 
and any deviation from it, either to the North or South, though it must add 
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in the •ne case to otir difficulties, hy cansing us tocross the mountains at points 
of greater elevation, or in the other, increase the risk of unhealtliiness, hy 
traversing the inferior and more densely wooded tracts on the South ; yet in 
cither case, the paramount object of seeing a greater extent of cotintry would 
be accomplished, and an opportunity be afforded of endeavouring, by lainiliar 
and personal intercourse witli the ^grea^est possible number of Officers of the 
country through whose districts wo should pass, to create a ikeling favorable 
to its continuance and extension. * 

10. With these views the Mission proceeded direct from Oalcntta, 
by water, to Gowhatty in Assam, intimation having been previously given 
of the intention to ascend the Hills from the Bari.ska Dooar. W(^ were 
detained at Gowhatty from the 8th to 21st of December, waiting for .some 
communication from the Deb llaja of Bootan, to whom intimation had been 
given of the pass by which the Mission would enter the Hills, but no letter 

as received until this considoralile delay had been incurred, and oven then, 
came unaccompanied by the Zinkaffs or messengers who, it was sai<l, had been 
especially deputed to escort u.s ijn our journey through the country. The 
delay had already been so great, and the season was so fir advanced, that I 
<lctGrmincd to proceed immediately to the Frontier from Gowhatty ; and crossing 
the Berhampooter Uiver at a spot called Ameongang, about three miles below 
^iowhatty, we commenced our march through that division of Assam called 
Kauiroop, which during the declining periods of the As.sam dynasty, and 
snb.s«(|ueutly under the heavy yoke of Burmese opptessions, had relaj'sed into 
a .state of nature; its fields were neglected, and its cultivators had fled to the 
most inaccessible recesses of the adjaeent forests and mountains to esciipc the 
wanton barbarif.y of their fearfid masters; and a tract of country which in 
natural beauty and fertility is exceeded by no portion of the mo.st favoured 
parts of Bengal presented the melancholy sjrcctaclc of almost entire desertion 
and v\aste. 

11. The change now perceptible was most marked and delightful ; from 
the Northern bank of the Berhampooter to the Frontier lino whii.h separated the 
British from the Bootan Territory, our march lay almo.st entirely through fields 
of the mo.st luxuriant rice cultivation, and among.st villages which bore every 
appearance of heing the dwellings of a happy and pro.spcring peojile. All the 
fruit trees comiiJon to Bengal were found growing in profusion around the 
houses of the inlukbitiints; tlie herds of cattle were numerous and in the finest 
condition, and everything bespoke happiness and content. This general 
character of the country continued with little intcrrui>tion as far as Duinduma, a 
village on the South bank of the Nao Nuddec, which here forms the boundary 
hetween the British and Bootan possessions; but imificdiately after crossing it, 
a very marked change hoc.amc apparent: extensively cultivated fields were no 
longer pcrceiitilJe, and nearly the whole plain over which we travelled, from 
the nullah to the foot of the inferior heights of the Bootan mountains, was 
covered with dense reed and grass jungle: the few villages passed were 
comparatively small and impoverish.ed, at tho.se which had been originally largo 
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and better inhabited, had not recovered from the effects of the hostile cinvasion 
by our troops under Captain Bogle in 1836. 

12. After many considerable delays at Dumduma, pending the receipt of 
replies to letters which had been forwarded to the Dewangari Raja, the Mission 
prosecuted its journey to Dewangari, the residence of the Soubah of that name, 
which is situated on the Southern range of mountains immediately overlooking 
the Valley .of ^ssam. Here very consideriilalc delay was again experienced; 
many attempts were hiadc to induce me to return to the plains; and 
retracing my stops to the foot of the Buxa Dooar Pa,s.s, to travel by that route 
to TassisuJon or Poonakh, the two capitals of Bootan. This design, 
however, I was enabled to re.-^ist successfully; and after a detention at 
Dewangari extending from the 3rd to the 23rd of .January, in which time a 
rebellion, headed by the Daka Pillo, broke out against the Deb, to whom I had 
been deputed, we were permitted to proceed. 

13. It had been previously arranged that we should travel from Dewangari 
to Poonakh, the winter residence of the Court, by the direct route which 
passes through the district of the Jongar Soubah ; but as this Officer was the 
brother and most influential adviser of the Daka Pillo, and had, it was said, 
withdrawn every available man from the villages in his jurisdiction to 
strengthen the forces of his brother, it was deemed advisable by the Zinkaffs 
who had been deputed to escort us to the capital to avoid passing through tl>c 
territories of those disaffected chieftains, and to do so, we were compelled to 
make a very extensive dettiur. This, at least, was the motive avowed at the 
time for an arrangement which involved a very great loss of time ; btit I have 
reason to believe that another, scarcely less powerful, influenced them in their 
decision. 

14. The arrival of the Mission in the hills had excited a feeling of great 
apprehension and anxiety in the minds of the Bootoah.s, and the real object of 
the deputation was supposed to be connected with ulterior views of conquest; 
it consequently appeared desirable to produce in us the strongest impressions of 
the extremely dillicult nature of the country; and the proposal was made to 
conduct us by a route the difficulties of which were represented as almost 
insuperable, from the lofty and rugged nature of the mountains which must be 
traversed, the depth of snow which must be anticipated at such ,a season of the 
year, and the length' of time which would be expended in "travelling by so 
circuitous a route. It was, however, impossible not to foresee that the more 
circuitous the route by which we might be convoyed the more ample would be the 
opportunity afforded of effecting many important objects of the Mission, and I 
expressed my readiness to follow implicitlv any direction, in advance, which 
their superior local knowledge might suggest. 

15. It will be soeh on reference to the map that the effect of this ^ 
concession was exactly what I had anticipated : we were led in a direction nearly 
due North, through the districts of Tazgong, Tassangsee, and Leenglong, to the 
confines of Bootan and Thibet, both on the East and North ; from whence turning 
Vi est to Poonakh, we crossed all the lofty spurs and subordinate ranges which 
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(Stretch,from the snowy cluster of mountains forming an irregular Frontier 
between Bootan and Thibet, and which siqiport the elevated plateau of the latter 
State. 

16. From Poonakh I had intended, if possible, to return to Gowalparah 
by the Cherrung route, but this object was defeated by the jealous apprehen¬ 
sion of the Bootan Government; the porfliission originally given to do so was 
withdrawn, and the Mission wasVompellcd to return by the pass to which the 
previous ones of Mr. Bogle and Captain Turner had <becn restricted. 

17. The distance travelled from Dewangari by this very circuitous route 
to Poouakha, the then residemee of the Deb and his Court, was rather more 
than two hundred and fifty miles, and the number of marches made was twenty- 
six, giving an average of about nine miles live furlong.s each n.arcb, which, 
in so difficult a country, with heavily laden coolies, is as much a.s can bo 
calculated upon with any certainty^ at that season of the year in which the 
journey was effected. 

18. Although the number of days actually employed in travelling from 

Dewangari to Poonakh was but twenty-six, the delays arising from the 
unsettled state of the country, the want of [)orters for the convcj-ancc of the 
baggage, and the necessity of occasional halts to allow the people to recover 
from the effects of some unu.sually long and severe marchc.s, were so great that 
the period passed on the journey extended from the 23rd of .January to the lat 
of April, or sixty-eight days, being in the proportion of nearly three halts 
to every march. • 

19. On our return from Poonakh, the capital, to Chichaeotta, the Booteali 
Frontier post at tlio gorge of Buxa Dooar, the dolay.s to which we had been 
])roviously exposed were Ic.ss felt, this lino of country being the best inhabited 
of any we had visited in our journey through Bootan ; and the very adv.ancc<l 
state of the sca.sou rendering extreme exertion necos.sary to ('liable us to 
traverse the Terai, or unbealtby tract of forest .and jungle at tlie foot of tbo 
mountains, before the setting in of the rains. Tlie total travelling distance 
between Poonakh and Kangarnutty, on tbo Northern bank of tbo Ilerham- 
pooter River, is 188 miles, which wo effected in fifteen days, the Mis,siou finally 
arriving at Gowalparah in As.sam on the 31st of May 1838, witli the lo.ss of but 
one man of the jiarty, which, including camp-followers of every description, 
amounted to abijut one hundred and twenty persons. When it is considered 
that a very great proportion of them consisted of the iuliabifants of Bengal 
and Assam, little accustomed to the severe labour of traversing tracts of such 
extreme ruggedness and altitude, and still less to the severity ol' such a climate, 
no better proof could be afforded of tbo wonderful facility with wliicli the 
human constitution adapts itself to the most dissimilar conditions of atmo¬ 
spheric influence, and of the generally salubrious .nature of the climate of 
Bootan. 

20. From this sketch of the line of country travelled by the Mission, it 
will be observed, that it extends over a far greater portion of the country 
than had been visited by either of the preceding ouc.s, and to spots which had 
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never before been seen, by cither European or Native, from the j)lains of 
Gangetie India. Our movements were so closely watched, and all intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the different villages at which we halted, and the 
followers of the Mission, so rigorously prohibited by the Zinkaffs attached to the 
camp, that it was with the utmost difficulty I succeeded in obtaining any infor¬ 
mation, even upon those subjects wRh which the persons consulted were most 
likely to bo familiar; and one or twb BwOtcahs, whose visits to my Native 
Officers wore .supposed tabe more frequent than was necessary, were bastinadoed 
into a salutary disgust of the inconvenient intimacy. Two Zinkaffs were 
almost always in attendance, with the avowed object of protecting us against 
impertinent intrusion, but with the more political one of 2 >reventing all intcr- 
couioc, save with those upon whose fidelity imjdicit reliance could bo placed. 

21. The information elicited is, in its original form, consequently most 
desultory; and the only satisfactory mode of submitting its results, will be to 
condense it into a general statement, referring for the more minute details to the 
Diary of Proceedings of the Mission which accom2>anie3 this Report, and to 
the Appendix. 

22. The instructions under which I' was acting h.ad provided for the 
Ijossible 2 )ermission, on the part of the Bootan Government, for the Mission to 
l)rocecd into Thibet ; but as this was not only prohibited, but a direct and 
lUKjualificd refusal given even to forward a letter to Lassa, the desiderated 
ojqiortunity of visiting that celebrated c.apital of Central Asia was not alforded ; 
ami I shall, in the first pl^cc, coniine myself entirely to the country of Bootan, 
which from its c.xisting political relations with us, andthe\ery imperfect 
knowledge hitherto jjosscssed of it, merits a d(^groe of attention of which it 
would, hut for these adventitious circumstances, be wholly unworthy. 

Section II. 


General 

Bootan. 


Account of 


1. The tract of country to which the name of Bootan is gonenxlly 
apidied, hut which in the ancient Hindoo writings 
is called kladra,* extends from the Southern 
declivities of the great central ridge of the Himalaya 
Mountains, to the foot of the inferior heights which form a talus .at their l)ase, 
and constitute the natural Northern boundary of the Assryn Valley. 'I'lieso 
limits arc comiwiscd between the itandlcls of 20° .30' and 28° of North 
Latitude. Ill length Bootan extends from about 88° 45' to 92° 25' of East 
l.ongitude, and is therefore about 220 geographical miles long and 90 broad ; 
which give an area of 19,800 square geographical miles for that iiortioii 
iuchidod within the mo\mtains and suhorilinate ranges of hills. On tlio North it 
is hounded by Zangiuid Gai, the Western and central Divisions of Thibet; on the 
Soutli by Bengal, (looch Bcliar, Sidlcc, Bijncc, and Assam ; on tlie West by 
the 'I’eesta River, which sejiarates it from the i)rotectcd State of Sikhiiu; and 


• Bucliaimn Hamiltoii's Niyaiil, page 8. 
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ou the ^last by the Ithunseeree River, which flows between it and the hill 
districts of the Towang Raja, a tributary of Lassa. 

2. With the exception of the narrow strip of land at the foot of the 
mountains which has been already so fully described under the heads of 
“ Dooars or Passes, ” the whole of the Bootan Territory presents a succession 
of the most lofty and rugged mountanis ou tlie surface of the globe. Their 
stupendous size almost precludes tjie possil)ility of obtaining a^ ])osit ion sufli- 
ciontly commanding upon them to aftbrd a bird’s-^ye-view of their general 
direction, for they are separated only Viy the naiTow beds of roaring toi-rents 
which rush over huge boulders of primitive rock with resistless violence, and 
the paths most generally freciuented at\‘ formed at an elevation var'ying from 
two to seven thousand feet above the level of the sea, while the mural ridges 
above them frequently rise to an altitude of from twelve to twenty tbonsand ; 
the consequence is, that the travolhu’ a])])e.i.rs to he shut out on every side 
from the rest of the world, and it is only when winding round some spur from 
the minor ranges that ho obtains an occasional glimpse of the more distant 
peaks and ridges which bound the view of the deep dell at his feet, where 
some restless river is urging its way to the sea. 

3. The principal clusters of snow-clad peaks are comprised witiiiu a boll 
extending from about 27" 30' to 28" North Latitude, and on the former 
parallel are some which are covered with snow tlu'onghout the yoai- ; the gone 
ral direction of the most lofty ridges is from North-West to South-Last ; but 
a far more detailed and miimte examination than my o]jpor(utiities jierniitted 
would be requisite to enable me to describe them accurately ; for, viewed from 
the most elcva.ted position I attained in the course of my pnirney, they 
ap])earod to trend to every point of the heavens ; an illusion occ-asioned by 
tlieir enormous balk and proximity, wbich prevented their being viuwxsl but 
tinder an angle so large that tbe eye could embrace only a small jiortion of 
their gigantic masses. 

4. This general character of extreme ruggedness is hardly at all inter¬ 
rupted save by some geological basins between tbe retiring flanks of the 
ranges ; and to which, for want of a more apjiropriate term, the name of 
Alpine valleys must bo given. Of these, the most remarkable arc found in tlie 
more central parts of the country, at Boomduugtung, Jugur, Jaeesah, Poonakh, 
Tassisudon, and according to (iaptain Turner, Paro .and Daka Joung. These 
vallej’s have been, apparently formed and enlarged loy tlic fhictnating and 
impetuous course of the rivers which rush through them ; and the surface of 
the soil, sloping gradually from the foot of the Hills on either side to the 
margin of the stream, is rendered available for agricultural jmrposos by being 
cut into terraces. A general idea of the climate ‘and vegetation of tliose 
favourite spots may be formed from their elevation above the sea, which was 
determined by comparative obsorvjitiou.s made with two excellent barometers, 
and by an examination of the 1'ablc in the Appendix in which they are 
recorded. The first three valleys, those of Boomduugtung, Jugur, and Jaee.sah, 
are amongst the most lofty in the world ; and far exceed in elevation any on 
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other portions of the Southern rIoje' of the flimalaya Mountains, whose {iltitudes 
have been satisfactorily determined. ' Tassisudon is assumed from observations 
made at Woollakha, and as the continuation of the valley vvas distinctly seen 
from this place, it is not likely to bo far from the truth. 

Valley of Boomdunfrtuufx H.fiOS feet. 

,, .lugur .8,149 „ 

„ Jaeesah . ..’9,4111 ,, 

„ Poonakh ... .‘5,739 ,, 

„ Tassisudon ... 7,371 ,, 

a. I'he other valleys of Para and Daka .lung wc have not the mean.s of 
determining, as Captain 'J’uriior made no observations, nor has ho otfered any 
reniiirks sutfi'ciently sj)Ocifio to admit of an infereiua’ I'cing legitimately drawn 
from the natupe of the vegetation. Mr. Saunders, the Surgeon to the Mis¬ 
sion, however, desci'ibes the whole road fi;om Paragong to Daka Jung as an 
almost continual ascent, and says that the inhabitants aihrm it is always 
colder at r*aragong than Tassisudon,* yet the crops on the banks of the Pat- 
choo were nee ; and he observed a dilferonce between them and those he had 
left at Tassisudon only three days earlier, the latter being more advanced 
than the femnor. 

fi. These vallcj’s are surrounded by mountains, which vary from three 
to eight and nine thouH,and feet above them, and all the more lofty were pev- 
potually buried under snow during our jounie}' through the country, while 
the loss elevated ridges, fcr those which fluctuated betw'cen six and eight 
thousand feet, were occasionally sprinkled by the storms which expended their 
fury principally on the more towering peaks ; but the snow below ten thousand 
feet, oven in the monllis of January and Feliruary, rapidly disapjieared under 
the efl'ecis of a sun whicli at Jiigur, at an elevation of more than eight 
thousand feet, above the sea, sometimes jiroved unjileasantly w’arm. 

7. At Poonakh, which is the least elevated of all these Alpine valleys, 
the most striking contrasts arc afl'orded ; the eye embraces at a glance the pro¬ 
ducts of trojiioal clima1.es .and the perennial snows of Arctic winter—the 
mango, jack, plantain, and other fruits of Bengal, in the garden of the Deh ; 
and the hoary mass of the Cassa mountains in the North-West, towering above 
them into regions of perjietual congel.atioii. 

8. The rivers of this Alpine region, as might have «heen anticipated 

from its jihysical stnicture and varying elevation, are 
numerous and rapid, and rush over highly inclined 
beds which, in almost every instance th.at came under my observation, were 
filled with huge boulders of primitive and secondary rocks, with a force that 
render's all the larger ortes unfordable at any season of the jmar ; they almost 
all flow from the Southofn face of the mural rampart w'hich supports the 
elevated plains of Thibet, and struggling through the narrow defiles at the foot of 
the mountains, eventually pour their tributary streams into the Berhampooter. 


* Turner’s Euibiissy, page 398. 
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Some fi*w are said to have their sources even beyond this great natural 
barrier, and to flow from lakes within the Southcni boundary of Thibet. 
This has been particularly aftirmed, by the inhabitants of Tongso, of the 
Matoosam River, which flows at the foot of the lofty mountain on which the 
castle of the Pillo stands, and is supposed to be the (ihampamutty of Rcn- 
nell. The inhabitants of Tongso ass(U'f that it flows from a lake called Ungo, 
in the Khutnpa country, two nionl/is’ jounietr distant: and though the distance 
is evidently too great, the fact, of the existence of the kike is e.xtremclj' probable. 

9. The largest of these rivers are the iMonass, wdiich flows under the 
walls of Tassgong; the Patchoo-Matehoo, at whose confluence stsinds the 
winter castle, Poonakh, of the Deb and Dhurma Rajas; the Tchinchoo, 
whiidi .skirts the walls of d’assisudon. the .sunnuor residence of the same func¬ 
tionaries; the Toorslia, wliich enters tlie plains from Luckge Dooai'; the 
Manchee by that of t’haniooi'chee ; aiid the Dnrlah by tlie celebrated Pass of 
Darlingcotc. These last t'u'ee rivers .all flow through the jurisdiction of the 
Paro Pillo, which embraces the whole ti'.ict of country extending West from the 
Teliinchoo of Tassisudon to the Teesla River, which forms tlio bonndarv 
between Rootan and Sikhim ; the other Rivers traverse the •jurisiliction of 
the Tongso Pillo, which c.xlends from the Kasteni Frontier of BOotau to the 
village of Santagong. 

• 10. The Monass River, which at Tassgong or Bonkar is called the (too- 

maree. ajtpears to he the most considerable of all those which flow through 
Bootan, and receives, cither directly or indirectly, tJic contrihntions of every 
minor stream which flows lietwecn it and Tongso. It is unfordahle in any jiart 
of its course between Tassgong and its confluence with the Berhamjiootcr River ; 
and is crossed at the Western foot of the Tassgong Hill by an iron chain susi>on- 
sion briflge of a str'iicture ahuost, e.xactly similar to those which have hocn so 
accurately delineated bj' Lieutenant Davis in the work of Captain fl’urnor; the 
only dili’eronce observable being in the ])latform, which, instead of jne.senting ,a 
broad surface, is so narrow as hai’cly fn alfoi'd footing to ii single traveller; a 
section of it would he very acctirat.ely re|ii'(,‘seutcd by the letter V. 

11. The valley tlirough which the River floxvs runs nearly due North 
and South, in that [>art of its eonr.se x’isihlo from the heights around Tassgong, 
and through jt runs one of tlio princi]>al routes fi-om Bootan to.Lassa, the 
c,apital of Thibet^; the breadth of the River iit Tassgong is about sixty' yards, 
and its waters rust with iri'csistilflc fury a-nd a louil noise ovoi' a bed composed 
of boulders and liigldy inclined strata of gneis.s, through the latter of xvhich 
the stream .a 2 >pc,ar.s to hiix'e e,xc,'ivated a passage for itself, 'fhe precise situa¬ 
tion of the sources of this rix'cr aj)pcurs to he unknown in Bootan, hut they are 
described as beyond the NoDlieni limits of that tert-itory ; and one atllmmt, 
the Nnrgung, which skirts the route into Thibc.’t he.oro alluded to, a)i[)oars to 
fall into it not far from the village of Niinseerung, wliich is the first reached 
after crosstng the line of Froiuior. 'fhe length of the course of the Moriass 
from Tassgong to Jogigopa, the |)oint at which it flows into the Berhainpooter, 
may be rouglily assumed at 121 miles, and as tbc level of this part of the 
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plains is about 148 feet above the sea, and that of the bed of the Mon^ss below 
Tassgong not far from 1,900 feet, the total distance, divided by this difference 
of level of 1,752 feet, will give a fall in the bed of 14J feet in a mile, which 
at once accounts for the extreme violence of its current, and the accelerated 
velocity with which it rushes into the Berhampooter when this latter river 
has fallen to its lowest level. The rnhabitants of tliat part of the country 
through wliich the Monass runs, in speakinfl^Vf it, invariably allude first to the 
exti'emc violence of its stream, which they represent as quite impracticable for 
even light canoes a very short distance within tlie low'or ranges of the Hills. 

12. The Matclioo is the name given to the most Western of two streams 
wliich unite in the Valley of Poonakh, and the Eastern is called the Fatchoo ; 
the foi'iner flwws from the snow-caiiped mountains of tlassa already mentioned, 
and the latter from jieaks of nithcr less altitude on the North-East of the 
valley; the castle of Poonakh stands at ^the extreme point of the fork where 
the streams unite, and presents a very imposing appearance when first seen by 
an advancing traveller from the East. 'Pile rivcir jmrsues an Easterly course 
for about half a mile below the castle, when it sweejis suddenly to the South¬ 
ward, courses, lielow the walls of the celebrated castle of Wandipoor, and 
struggling between the mountains makes its way to the plains, where it is 
known as the Snnkoss, and falls into the llerhani|iootor about 30 miles above 
the ancient town of llangamatty. Potli b)-anches of the river near Poonakh 
are crossed by wooden bridges, and no ol.hei' exists on the South nearer than 
Wandipoi'r ; the valley thjjongh which it flows varies from about twm to eight 
hundred }ards m breadth, and was almost entirely occiqjied by the houses and 
lields of such Oflicers and other j)ersons as iTre moi'e immediately attached to 
the Court. Put the struggles for supremacy which had eonx-nlsed the country 
for three or four yi^ars preceding the arrival of my Mission, had produced their 
usual disastrous ct)nsequences, and Bcai'cely a single village had escaped the 
lamentable cti'ects of plunder and conliagration, which were equally inflicted 
by whatever jjarty jjroved temporarily victorious. Th.at portion of the valley 
which has been chosen as the site of the Palace is more spacious than aiiy 
other observed on the line between Poonakh and Wandipoor, and below the 
latter, the mountains appear to press more closely on the stream, leaving but a 
narrow defile through which it winds its w'ay to the j)L'dns. Through this 
defile, how'cvcr, as will be subsequently seen, lies the k*8t route to the 
Eastern Frontier of P.cngal, and the command of the castle of Wandipoor is 
in e.ouseqnence regarded as one of ])ccidiar distinction and responsibility. 
The waters of the Patchoo Matchoo are celehmted throughout Bootan for 
their jiurity and flavour, and the Natives of every description attached to 
the Mission, when they i first descended to its banks from the mountains on 
tlie East, all bore testintsony to the justice of the re])ort,. The bed of the 
river is in this })art of its course almost entirely filled with large water-wmrn 
pebbles and rocks, with an occasional admixture of boulders of greater 
magnitude : but it has not the formidable chai-acter of the Monass, and the 
i-apidity of its current would hardly be suspected; it is however, unfordable. 
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aud thtye are several large pools of considerable depth in its bed. In the 
plains it is navigable by the small boats on the Borhampooter, close to the 
foot of the Hills, but beyond this point is perfectly useless as a line of water 
communication. 

13. The Tchinchoo is that river which has been before described as 
flowing past the Western and summer * residence ()f the Deb aud Dhurma 
Bajas of Bootan, knowm to us as Tassisudon, but pronounced by the Booteahs 
themselves Tassjuug. This river flows through it» entire extent, from the 
capital to the Buxa Dooar, through a limestone country by a great gap which 
for al)out twenty miles Soutli of Wt)ollak]ia api)ears to have been the c<.>nse- 
tpienoe of a violent upheaving of the strata, by which they liave been made 
to dip away on either side from the I'iver, tin; line of lowest level forming tlie 
jii’eseat be<l of tlie stream. The general chai'acter of this river more nearly 
resembles tluit of tlie Monass than tlij.^ Matchoo ; like the former it rushes with 
great impetuosity over a bed almost entirely tilled with large boulders of 
limestone, and fragments of mica and talcose slate, which are the ])rincipal 
formations ohservahlc in the Valley of tlie Teliinehoo. From Tassisudon to 
Pauga, the valley is suilieieiitly w'ide an<l level to affoi'd space for more e.xtcndod 
cultivation than had been semi in any other jiait of Bootan ; and the bouses of 
the different Ooveriimciit Olliecrs by whom it is principally inhabited are both 
Biore numerous, and on a scale of greater magnitude than ha.d Vieon observeil 
before. Hedges of the wild white rose sejiaratcd the different fields from the 
path, a.nd from each other, and it was (jnite ovideii*. that whatever exists of 
comfort, or independenoe in Bootan is almost entirely confined to this cajiital 
and its immediate neighlionrhood. 'flic river is crossed by wooden bridges 
at Woollaklia and Woiigokha, and by a. cluiiii susjiension one at, a short, distance 
below the castle of (dmka; there is but one eliain remaining of the bridge 
below Durbee ('astle, and a temporary substitute appears to bo occasionally 
formed by throwing reeds across. In oiu^ or two places the river may bo 
forded, but the attemjit is attended with considerable danger, from the slip¬ 
pery surface of tin; rocks in its bed and the e.vtreme violence of the stream. 
After flowing in a nearly due South direction to the Nort.lieni base of the Buxa 
Hill, the river turns ahrujitly to the Eastward, and again resuming its original 
direction maki;s its wav' to the jilains ; and under the name of tludadhnr, falls 
into the Bcrhan*pootcr River about 12 miles below Raiigarimtty. The only 
river of any magnitude which falls into it tlironghout its entire course from 
Tasisisudon to Buxa is the Ratchoo, wliich, flowing through the Easto/n [lortion of 
the Paro Pillo’s jurisdiction, uiutes with the Tchinchoo, a short distance above 
Pauga, and contrihntes a volume of water very little inferior to that of the other. 

14. Of the remaining rivers which have lieffli mentioned as flowing 
between the Tccsta and Tchinchoo, we have very litti.j information, beyond tho 
simple fact of their existence, and of the general direction of their course, 
which like that of the rivers now described is from North to South ; and their 
utter inapplicability as channels of conveyance may he safely inferred from the 
stujiendous character of the country through which they flow. 
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15. Of the uiiiiiy minor streams wliich exist in the country of B-Jotan, it 
is uimecessary to attempt any particular description, as they all with but few 
exceptions are affluents to those alreadj^ described, arc jirincipally valuable for 
purposes of irrigation and domestic use, and as occasionally defining the limits 
of the districts of the different Soubahs. 

16. Before (putting the sulyect'of rivers, it may not be inappropriate to 
advert to the information obtained durini^'my residence in Bootan of the 
course and direction of that celebrated one the Tsanpo, which has given rise to 
so much discussion, and respecting which geographers a])])oar to he as mucli 
divided as ever. It will be remembered that Major Beimell originally ex¬ 
pressed an oj)inion that the Tsanjio of d'hibet was identical with tlie Berham- 
pootor of Assam, and sup|)orted it by arguments wliicli continued umpiestioned 
for many years. When the proseeiition of more minute and detailed iiapiiry 
had been rendei'od practicable by the e¥l.ablishment of British su])remaey in 
Assam, the investigation was entered iiitu, with tlie most persevering zeal and 
ability, by many Officers attached to the Army which liad etfected the coiupiest 
of tliat valley, and whose scientilic attainments gave a degn.'c of certainty to 
tlieir ymweodings far superior to any by which they had lieeii preceded. The 
residt of their inquiries tended, in a great degree, to coufirm the ojhnion 
originally expressed liy Major Rcnncll, but their deductions were (piestioned by 
Monsieur Klaprotli, wIkj had, u])on tlie imperfect evidence of Chinese geogriii- 
phers, chosen to identify the Tsanpo of Thibet with the Irawaddee River of Ava. 

17. In this state of «thc question, a very masterly rejily was jmlilished 
by Uajitain Wilco.x, in the Asiatic Researches, to Monsieur Klajirotli’s objections, 
and their futility most satisfactorily shown. Any inqiaitial inipiirer, unbiassed 
in his judgments by preconceived tlieories, will admit tlie force of the reasoning 
by which the identity of the Tsaiqio and Dihong Rivers is maintained ; and as 
the Memoir in which it appeared was jmblished in 1832, and it was not until 
three years late that the world was deprived of the distinguished and 
lamented scholar whoso theories it impugned, we may fairly infer that a con¬ 
viction of its truth w’as the cause of its never being answered. 

18. On a (piestion of such o.xtrcme geograjihical interest, 1 naturally 
endeavoured during my residence in Booiau to obtain all the information 
possible; and 1 fortunately met at Dewangari and other places with persons 
who were citlier residents of Lassa, or had visited Teeslioo Lwomlioo, and were 
familiarly atapiaintod with the Tsanpo, whieh flows between them. By all of 
these persons astonishment was expressed that I should not be aware of the 
identity of the Tsanpo and Berliampooter ; and they distinctly described its 
course as passing through the Abor Hills, and terminating in the Valley of 
Assam. These statemeitts wore made by various individuals at difleront 
places ; they have been sCncc strengthened by the light of a manuscript map 
forwarded some years ago to Ca])tain D. Herbert, of the Siirveyor-Deneral’s 
Department, by Mr. B. Hodgson, the accomplished scholar and Resident of 
Nipaul, in which the same course is assigned to this river, and 1 consider the 
evidence so sivtisfactory upon the subject that nothing short of ocular 
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(Icnionslsatioii to the contrary would now shake iny conviction of the justice 

of the opinion of our mnivalled geographer JMajor Rcnnell, “ that tho Tsanpo 

and Berham]X)oter are one and the saiM river, under difl'erent names.*' 

19. The great natui-al glens or defiles through which the jn-incipal rivers 

flow to the ])l.'iins nnist have very early suggested 

tlumiselves as jtresenting the most, [)racticahle lines of 

communication between the hills ititd plains ; and all those I'outes which have 

obtained any celebrity are such as have been eliminated* in compliance 

with this suggestion of nature hei’sclf. From tho Eastern Frontier of Mootan 

a more desii’able line of c<>mmunication can hardly be found than that which 

ascends by tho boil of the Dewa Nuddoc to Dewaugari - for Tongso the 

route by Bagh Dooar which follows the coui’se of the Matcesair. ISfullah—for 

Boonakh that known as the t'hcrruLig Dooar, which skirts the left bank of tho 

Batchoo Uiver from the plains to tlu; very heart of Bootan, and is universally 

iulmittcd by every Booteah 1 have consulted to jiresent few'er difliculties 

than any other route between the hills aial plains, d’o reach Tassistidon, 

the most direct route is that by which mv .Mi.ssion ridurncd ; but tho natural 

* • ‘ 

ditliculties are so great fi'om the rugged and ])rceipit(niK ch.-iracler of those 
j)ortions of the route North and South of Ohuj)cha, where the ]ial,h is a, narrow 
ledge in the side of the mountain scarcely jiracticablc even for ])onies and 
pei'fectly in.aceessililo to laden animals, that, a very trifling examination is 
sutticicnt. to impress the traveller with a conviction that it is not by this route 
the caravans travel which annually visit Rung|i<»'e; and this belief was 
siibseipiently confirmed by the inquii'ics to which it led. 

It ajipcars that tho merchants who convey their goods from 
Tluhe't, and Bootan to the town of Rungpore in the jilain.s, all travel from 
the Northern Frontier of the latter country through tho districts subject to 
the Baro Ihllo ; and instead of crossing, as was generally sujiposed, to tho 
left bank of the Tchinchoo, near the confluence of that river with tho 
Hatchoo, Continue to travel along the rigid, hank hy a route which leads 
to a village cfdled Doona., between Darliugcotc and (,'hamoorchee. It is 
described as infinitely more easy of aeeess than tho road liy Bu.va Jtooar, 
which has obtained a degree of celebrity simjily from the cireumstauco of 
its having hesn the one hy which the first Missions tliiit ever entered 
Bootan and Tlflliet, from the plains of Bengal, had been induced or 
constrained to travel. From tho fact of its having been sehteted hy the 
Bootan Government as tho one hy which onr Embassies shonlil travel, an 
inference appears to have been drawn totally^ at v.ariance with that which 
should have resulted from the circumstance ; for it w'as far more probable 
that nations whose intercourse with foreign States had from the earliest 
periods of which we have any certain knowledge evinced such political 
suspicion and distrust would select for tho advance of any deputation 
the most difficult entrance to their country than that, in defiance of the 


* Reniieirs Memoir, page 279. 
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dictates of habitual caution, they should order it to be conducted^ by the 
most easy. To this distrust was no doubt owing the selection of the Buxa 
Dooar for the admission and retun^f the Missions of Mr. Bogle and 
Captain Turner; and the persevering attempts made to force the one under 
my direction to the adoption of the same line. On entering the country, 
the Booteahs, as has been seen, were foiled in this scheme, but they forced 
us, in violation of their promise previously given to permit our return by 
the Chernmg* Dooar, t« travel by the far more arduous and difficult one 
of the Buxa. 

21. In traversing these several routes from Bengal to Bootan, many 
stations are crossed in about the 27th paiullcl of Latitude, and not 
more then •three forced marches from the plains of Bengal where the 
surrounding peaks are during the winter months of the year thickly coated 
with snow, at elevations varying fron;i nine to ten thousand foot above 
the sea. At Chupcha, which is 7,984 feet above this level, and about 7,800 
above the subjacent plains, we were enjoying the bracing effects of a tem¬ 
perature very little above the freezing point, when the inhabitants of 
the plains below, not ^more than 30 miles distant in a direct line, were 
suffering the inconveniences of extremely oppressive heat: the snow on 
the summit of the Loomala Mountain, which is not more than four miles dis¬ 
tant from the village and castle of Chupcha, and about 2,000 feet above it, 
gradually disappeared during the day, >mder the influence of the sun ; but 
was again renewed by thtfe diminished temperature of the night, and presented 
at an early hour in the morning its nigged outline again covered with 
snow. Tlieso appearances were observed in the middle of Maj^, and the 
snow does not finally disappear until the end of June. 

22. Following the same line East, vai-ions peaks attain an elevation 

sufficiently great to be affected by similar influences, and between Jongar 
and Tsaleng the route passes over ridges where snow frequently falls 
during the winter months of the year. From a temple North of Bulphaee 
which is in Latitude 27° 13' and at an elevation of 6,808 feet above the 
sea, a continuous ridge was visible about five miles distant on the North, 
which in January was heavily sprinkled with snow, and ice was gathered 
from under the rocks which skirted the path; the mountains seen from 
this temple, which stands at the considerable elevation off>8,360 feet above 
the sea, comprised between the North and South-East points of the horizon, 
are lofty and massive to a degree far exceeding those on the West, and the 
route which traverses them from Kalling and Booree-Goomah to Tassgong, 
under whose Soubah both these Dooap are placed, must be one of great 
difficulty. ‘ 

23. From the meridian of the temple, which is in about 91° 35' East^ 
Longitude, the more lofty ridges and peaks trend to the North-East for a 
considerable distance, and if we pursue the examination, and trace a line 
through the different points indicated from Chupcha to Bulphaee, it will 
be observed that the limits of snow approach more nearly to the plains 
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of Bengal between these points than in most other pni'ts of the gi-eat suh- 
liimalajan chain, and must natui’ally tend to jn'odiice a coiTcsponding 
modification of temperature in the lew elevated tracts between them. 

24. The same indications which induced the adojition of the great 
glens and valleys through wdiich the rivers flow, a.s the best lines of communi¬ 
cation between Bootan and Bengal, Imvo led to tlic exercise of a similar 
judgment in those by which all nitercourse is carried on betwo^ni this Alj)ine 
region and Thibet; and of the five ])rinei])al routes of wdiich a knowledge has 
been obtained, one from Tas.sgong traverses the Valley of the Monass River— 
another from Tassangsee that of the Koolung—a third from Jugur, the defile 
through wdiich flow’s the Samkachoo—a fourth from Boonakh up the Valley 
of the Matchoo, the most Western of the two rivers by wdiich it is drained,— 
and the last and most frequented, that by wdiich ('afitain Turner travelled 
tlirough the I’aro Pillo’s jurisdiction to 'I’ceshoo Loomboo, skirts for ne.arly 
the wdiolo distance from the lofty mountain of (dicemularee, the defiles of 
the Painomchoo River. 

25. The bold and generally.rugged (diaracter of the Bootan mountains, 

wdieu viewed from the jiliiiis, strongly iiiqiresses a 
Geology. traveller w ith the conviction that they are jirincipally 

coiiijiosed of the primitive and secondary rocks; employing these terms in 
their generally received sense, and without reference to the recent view's of 
geologists wdiich would class granite and gneiss amongst the more recent 
formations.* 

2(i. ft wdll suffice in this Report to give a very general sketch of tlio 
prineijial formations met wdth in the course of journey through the country, 
reserving a more detailed desci'ijit.ion for a period of greater leisure, and after a 
comparison, for which ] have not yet had time, sliall have licoii instituted 
between tbo geological specimens collected during my journey and tbo.se wdiich 
have been so clearly descri bed by Dr. Jlctdelland in the .lourual of the Asiatic 
iSociety,^ and in his admirable work on the tleology of Kniiiaon. A very 
great similarity is pcrcejitiide between the description of tlio rocks found 
in that district and those I obsei’ved in Bootan, the similitude extending 
not only to the order of succession, but to the miueralogioal chai’acter of the 
rocks. • 

27. In ascending by the bed of the Dewa Nuddeo from Hazaragoiig 
in the plain to Dev^aiigari, boulders of granite or gneiss, masses of liornblende 
slate, micaceous slate, brown and ochre-coloured sundstones arb the rocks 
principally found in the bod of tbo toircnt; and the heights which rise 
almost perpendicularly on oil her side fiom the bed of .the river arc composed 
of a coarse granitic sandstone wdiich is rapidly decomposing. In some instances, 
a vertical section is observable, showing the whole hill to be a conglomerate 
composed of the rounded and angular fragments of those varieties of rock. 
The inferior heights vary from three to eight hundred feet above the plains, 


* Lyell’s Geology, vol, 4th, p. 378. 
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and whou viewed from them, present a veiy striking contrast to the more 
massive ranges beyond. Their sides are almost entirely bare of vegetation; 
slips are seen in every direction, leaving large white patches which have a very 
singidar and marked effect, and stand prominently out from the dark foliage 
of the ranges behind them. 

28. At Dewangari, boulders of granite and gneiss were observed on the 
summit of the ridge; and on the Western side near the Dewa Nuddee, clay 
slate in nearly horizontEil strata formed the basis rock, and woidd appear to 
rest unconformahly on the hornblende slate above; but our progress was 
much too rapid to allow of an examination sufficiently detailed to enable me 
to speak with certainty on this point. In ascending from the Dewa Nuddee, 
nearly the whole way to Sasee, the principal rock is hornblende slate; at 
Sasee traces of limestone were perceptible, and from thence to Bulphaee 
there w'as an admixture of fragments 'of hornblende with clay slate. On 
reaching the temple above Bulphaee, which stands at an elevation of 8,630 
feet above the sea, the hill is found to bo composed of a talcoso slate with 
garnets thickly disseminated, and in some instances studded with large grains 
of titaniferous iron ore. The ground near the temple is in many places 
thickly strewed with these grains, showing the total decomposition of the 
rock in which they were originally imbedded. 

^29. At Rongdoong, the gneiss and mica slate formations become dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and constitute the principal rock from thence to Tassangsee : 
between this latter place and Lenglong, the lofty range of Doonglala was 
crossed, and the peaks between which the narrow path led across the bridge 
proved on examination to be of gneiss, and were upwards of 13,000 feet above 
the sea. The central ridge rose almost perpendicularly from a massive plat¬ 
form about three thousand feet lower down, which was composed of mica and 
talcose slate, resting conformably on the central axis of gneiss, 

30. At Tamashoo, which is 5,000 feet above the sea, traces of primary 
limestone appear, which is again succeeded by mica slate and gneiss on the ascent 
to Pemee ; and at the lofty Pass of Roodoola, which is 12,335 feet above the 
sea, and rising like that of Doonglala through the upheaved strata of mica slate, 
the rock wherever visible above the heavy snow proved to be gneiss. Between 
the Valleys of Boomdungtung and Jaecsah, which are 8,668 and 9,410 feet above 
the sea, mica and talcose slate with a few detached blocks of*iimestone form the 
principal rocks; and from Jacesah to Tongso, gneiss again appears at the most 
lofty elevations, and talcose slate resting conformably upon it at lower points. 

31. At Tchindipjee the limestone formation first appears on a large 
scale ; and the perpendicular mountains'on the North of the village are entirely 
composed of it. Some pf the finest lime in Bootan is obtained from this 
neighbourhood. It extends the whole way to Santeegaon and Phaen, and" 
within a short distance of Poonakh the gneiss again appears, the whole 
valley being filled with large boulders of this rock and granite. 

23. The route from Poonakha to Tassisudon, and thence by Woollakha, 
Pauga, Chapeha, and Murichom to Buia Dooar, lies, as has been already 
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mentionad, entirely across a limestone country, which presents a very strikmg 
contrast, in its well cultivated fields and luxurious crops, to the barren sterility 
of nearly all the previously described tracts. At the foot of the Buxa Hill, and 
about 500 feet above the plains, a soft brown sandstone of very recent forma¬ 
tion appears. It is rapidly disintegrating, and in many places the path has 
been carried through gaps fonnod by the decomposition and subsequent 
dispersion of the materials of the rsek. 

33. This description of the most remarkable pecilliarities «f the physical 
structure of Bootan will suffice, it is presumed, to convey a clearer idea of that 
country than we had formerly the opportunity of forming, and we may now 
proceed to the consideration of the nature of its Government, which has 
evidently been formed upon the model of those of Thibet and China, to which 
in all essential points it closely assimilates. 


Section III.—Sub-Section I. 


Ooverameut of Bootan. 


1. The secular head of the Gfivernment of Bootan is generally known 
as an Officer called Deb or Deba, and the spiritual 
supremacy is vested in another known as the Dhurma, 

who like the principal Lama of Thibet, is supposed to bo a perpetual incarna- 
tihn of the Deity : both arc, however, totally distinct from the persons holding 
corresponding ranks in Thibet, with whom they have been sometimes confounded. 

2. The Deb Raja is chosen from amongst the* principal Officers of the 
country who are eligible to seats in a Council which will be subsequently 
noticed; and is by the established laws of the country permitted to hold that 
rank for a period not exceeding three years ; but both these rules have been 
frequently violated, and the conditions whicli the theory of the Government 
enjoins become a dead letter in jjractice, whenever any aspirant after regal 
honours possesses the power which might render their enforcement dangerous 
or inconvenient. The office is now filled by a person wdio was originally in a 
Very humble rank of life, and held the situation of Daka Pillo when ho rebelled 
against his predecessor—two circumstances which disqualified him by law for 
the rank. The rebellion commenced a very short time before my Mission 
entered Bootan, was raging during the whole time we were on the route from 
Dewangari to Tonjso, was only suspended during our residence at the capital, 
and was to be renewed as soon as wo had left on our return. The Deb is 
about forty years of age, of rather dark complexion, mild manners and pleasing 
address; and is generally considered a person of more than ordinary intelligence 
by the Bootcalis. In the several interviews I hsul with him, those qualities 
were displayed, and 1 had every reason to believe that’his extremely precarious 
situation was the cause of all that appeared eiceptionanlo in his conduct. 

3. The Dhurma Raja, like his great prototype of Lassa, is supposed to 
be Buddh himself, clothed in the human form, and by successive ti-ansmigra- 
tions from one corporeal frame to another, to escape the ordinary lot of humanity: 
on the death, or temporary withdrawal of the Dhurma from the sublunary 
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scene of Ilia existence, liis office remains vacant for a twelvemontk, during 
wliich time the senior Gylong, or priest, regulates the religious observances of 
the country. The first appearance of the Ghurma is so p|x)scd to be indicated 
by the refusal of his mother’s milk, and an evident preference for that of a 
cow. Ho is also supposed to be able to articulate a few words distinctly, and 
to convey his meaning by certain intclhgible signs. The intelligence of these 
miraculous nianifcstations of precoeitais intellect is conveyed to the Court, 
and a dejmtatiifh, composed of some of the ]>rincipal priests, proceeds to the 
spot where ihe young Dhurnia is siii<l to have ajijiearcd, conveying with them 
all those articles which in his former state of existence he had been in the 
habit of using. These are siircad before him, mingled with a number of 
others jiurpo'sely made to resemble them with the innocent intention to test 
the infallibility of the ro-nate God. As might have been anticipated, the 
infant alway's jiroves victorious in this cisitcst. of skill ; the priests declare their 
conviction that lie is their former spiritual,head, and he is conveyed with groat 
ceremony to the Palace of Poouakh, at. which place all installations must be 
made, cither iii the rank of Dhurma or ,IH'b, to give them validity. The 
jircscnt Dhurma is a child of about nine years of age, and has bold the present 
office foi’ four years. His countcuauce possesses all the ebaractoristics which 
so peculiarly mark tlio Mongolian race, d’lie face is rather oval in its form, 
the eye very much elongated and very jiromincnt, the nose short and rath'or 
flat. His comjilexion is very fair, and lie lias a profusion of flowing black 
hair. On the occa,Hion oP our presentat ion, be was neatly and elegantly attired 
in a silken robe, and wore a pointed ca]) ratlier richly embroidered. The 
extreme neatness and cleanliness of bis jierson and dress presented a very 
remarkable contrast to the filth which jieered tlirongb the lialf-wom silken 
dresses of the niotly groipi about him. (ii|)taiii 'rurner gives a rather start 
ling description of tlio intelligcnoo and dignity displayed by the young Lama 
of Tecslioo I/iomboo at his interview with him, but on the jirosent occasion 
tlio Dhurma of Bootaii, though evincing considerable quiet dignity in his 
manner, very wisely allowed an aged jiriest, concealed behind his throne, to 
dictate the remarks which avowedly cmanati'd from liinisolf. During the time 
that Gaptaiii Turner’s Mission was in Dootaii, it appeared to him that both the 
secular and spiritual authority were uiiitod in the then Deb, h*it such a sup¬ 
position being totally oj)]ioae(l to the spirit of t.lieir instit^itioiis, must have 
been erroneous ; and it is more probable that his Mission" an-ived during the 
annual interregnum whicli invariably follows tiio death of a Dhurma. 

4. Subordinate to these heads of the Government are two Councils; the 
one more immediately under the authority of tho Dhurma is composed of the 
twelve priucifial gy longs'or priests from among those who hahitnally live in 
the palace, and to coutl'ol and direct whom in their religions and literary 
pursuits, is tho ostensible object of the Council. • It has, however, in imitation 
of its no less sagacious prototype in Europe, contrived at various times to 
exercise a very efficient control over less spiritual objects ; and as it is com¬ 
posed generally of the oldest and most venerable of a venerated class, this 
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Oouncil is with justice supposed to have Imd no small share iu exciting and 
fomenting the contests for the rank of Deb which have so greatly aggravated 
the evils of a naturally corrupt and tyrannical rule. Their ])rofcssed abstinence 
from all partici])ation in secular alfairs renders it, however, necessary that 
this influence should be secretly exercised, and they may bo regarded more as 
a privy Council of the Dhurma, which >t is considered respectful to consult, 
than as a body having an avowedntnd ildinitted right to share in the Councils 
of the State. • 

5. The Council of which the Deb is the head, though he seldom presides 
id. its deliberations, is composed of tbc follow'ing Members, who are named in 
the order of precedence observed iu tiiking their scats : 

1. Lam Ziinpe. 

'2. Donnay Zimjie. 

3. fl'oepoo oi' Tiissi Zinipe.^ 

4. l\)ona Ziinjxj. 

.5. Deb Zimjie. 

(), Railing Zinipe or Siiliib. 

r>. Tbc first of these, the Lam Zimpe, is an Officer avowcdlv devoted l,o 
the inteiests of the l)hm-ina, whose coufidentiiU Secrctiiry bo is snjipoBcd to 
be; the Deb, however, genenilly contrives to nomiiiido to the situation some 
Wfficcr iii whom ho can confide, iind when we wei-e id. Tooiaikh it was held by 
his own brother, the late Jongar Soubiih, who had been mainly instrumental in 
bringing the rebellion which placed the Did<a l’illo«.)n the throne to a success¬ 
ful termination. 

7. The Donnay Zimpe, though holding the second si'id. in the ffonncil, 
appcareli to be deficient in those jicrsonal qualities which commiuid idtontion 
and respect, iiud wiis a mei’e tool in the hands ol’ the moi'c bold iind enter- 
ju'izing Lam Zimpe, 

8. The Teepoo or Ta.ssi Zimpe is the title of the Officer who is cntnisted 

with the charge of the Oastlc of 'I'a.ssi.sudon, and is entitled to a scat in the 
Council whenever he may be present at Toonakh with the Court ; but raiely 
attends, except during the summer months of the year, when the seat of 
Goveniment is transferred to the castle of which he is the Governor. This 
Officer we did.not see, as during the whole of our stay at Toon.'ikh he ri'maiiied 
at Tassisudon: of his character W'C had a favorable report, and then; n])peared 
to be a very general wish that he should succeed in hi.s designs upon the 
Debship. . 

9. The rank and offices of the Poona Zimpei exactly correspond to 
those of the Tassi Zim])6, the fonner being the guardian of Poonakha, whence 
his title. The situation held by this Officer at the commcncexnent of the 
rebellion of Daka Pillo was the comparatively insignificant one of door-keeper 
of Poonakh; the principal lone of which he treacherously opened to the rebels 
at night, who entered the jjalace, pursued the deposed Deb to the apartments 
of the priests, and would have sacrificed him in their presence, but for their 
timely intercession and the surrender of the regal dignify by the object of 
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their solicitude. For this act of treachery, the door-keeper was raisyd to the 
rank of (iovernor of the castle. His countenance, however, betrayed a total 
want of intellect, and he appeared to be held in the most sovereign contempt, 
even by those to whom he had rendered such hazardous service. 

10. The Deb Zimpe was a relative and faithfully attached follower of 
the master, whose representative he peculiarly is, in the Council; he is an old 
and grey-headed man of dark comple'xioil^' gaunt features and figure, small 
deeply seated eyes with » most piercing and inquiring anxiety of expression 
—cunning, superstitious, timid, and civil. 

11. The K ailing Zimpe, the last Mendjcr of the Council, is nominated 
to his seat by the Dhunna Kaja, avowedly, but really, during the minority 
of the preseilt incarnation, by the hoary priests, who assume his power and 
authority. 

12. The Pare and Tongso Pillos,,or Governors of the Western and 
Fasten) Divisions of Bootan, are entitled to seats in this Council whenever 
they visit the capital, and even when residing in their own jurisdictions their 
opinions are consulted on every occasion of importance. 

13. The Daka or Tagana Pillo, who from his title wo would suppose 
was regarded as on an equality with the two other Officers of similar 
designation, is altogether an inferior personage, in consequence apparently 
of the insignificant extent of his jurisdiction. Ho has no seat in the Coun¬ 
cil, and is in this respect inferior even to the Governor of Waridipoor, who 
is occasionally called to aa.iist at its deliberations, and is included amongst 
those who arc considered by the laws of the country eligible to the rank and 
offices of Dob. 

14. This list includes the Paro and Tongso Pillo, the Lam %)d Deb' 
Zimpes, and the Tassi, Poona, and Wandipoor Zimpes, or Zoompons. The 
Daka Pillo is, as I have already mentioned, by law, excluded, but the present 
Dob has by force and treachery made his way to the office from the pro¬ 
hibited rank; and his enemies ai)peared to lay greater stress upon this 
circumstance than any other; the treachery and ingratitude to his former 
master might have boon pardoned, but the fact of the Daka Plilo being their 
author could not be overlooked. 

1. 0 . The Paro Pillo, to whom the charge of all the country extending 
from the right bank of the Tchinchoo River to the Teestrt. is intrusted, has 
under his authority six Officoi's of the rank of Soubah, a term not known in 
Bootan except to those Who have been accustomed to visit the plains, and 
which has apparently been substituted by the Mahomedan Rulers of Bengal 
for the proper Booteah appellation of ZoQmpon. 

16. The Zoompons, or Soubahs, under the Paro Pillo are the— 

1. Dooj6 Zoompon;' who resides on the Thibet Frontier in charge of the 
Soeboo Dooar. 

2. Hatoom Zoompon, under whose orders is the Soubah of Mara Ghaut, 
one of the Dooars, on our Frontier. 

3. Soome Zoompon, who occupies a centrical positiem in the mountains- 
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4. »Josali Zoolupoii, also ceiitrically situated. 

5. Done Zoompon, under whom is the Kram in charge of the Dooar of 
that name. 

6. Buxa Soubah, who has charge of the Biixa Dooar, and generally 
resides with the Paro Pillo. 

Six Officers called Doompahs, subordinate to the Soubahs, hold the charge 
of inferior callages; and between tlrcm ’there is an intermediate rank of Chang 
Doompa, the nomination to which, as well as of the Seubahships* rests with the 
Pillos, who are generally extremely sensitive of ajiy interference wifh their 
patronage. 

17. The Tongso Pillo has an equal number of Officers of corresponding 
rank under his authority, whoso titles, derived from their castles, are as follow ; 

1. The Tassgong or Benkar Zoomjwn. 

2. Tassangsee Zoomjjjn. 

3. Lenglong Zoompon. 

4. Juger or Bj agur Zoompon. 

5. Jongar Zoompon. 

G. Jainjoonga Zoompon. 

The Dewangari Baja, whose real rank is that of Chang Doomj)a, and six 
Doornpas. 

• 18. The Daka Pillo exercises authority over the Wandipoor Zoompon, 

and the Cherrung Soubah, whoso real rank is that of Chang Dooirqia ; it is 
doubtful whether he has any other Dooar than tUat of Cherrung under his 
authority. 

19. These are the principal Officei's by whom the machinery t)f Govern¬ 
ment, as it is, is kept in motion, with the aid of some subordinates whose 
offices are too unimportant to merit notice here, as they exercise little or no 
influence in the general direction of affairs. The Zinkafls, with whom we are 
more familiar, from the fact that no Officer of superior rank had ever been 
deputed to confer with rcjwesentativcs of the British Government, are a very 
numerous class of official dependents in Bootan. It is the Gist step in 
Government employ but one, the first being nomination to the office of Gurpa or 
assistant to the superior grade of Zinkaff, which is eagerly sought after, as it 
affords facilitif^s of oppression, plunder, and gain, of which these functionaries 
avail themselves -bvith quite as much sagacity and as little remorse as the 
Native public Offieers of (Bengal. 

20. It is against the inhabitants of the Dooars that the rapacity of the 
Booteah Zinkaff is principally exercised; his own countrymen have as little 
as himself to give, but the plains produce those articles of luxury and 
commerce which cannot be extracted from his barren mountains ; and the 
powerless Government he serves is unable to check his excess. The arrival 
of a party of Zinkaffs in ,thc Dooars, on any pretence, is a calamity against 
which their oppressed inhabitants earnestly pray: fowls, pigs, goats, rice, 
clothes, and tobacco, are all placed under contribution, not only to the extent 
necessary for immediate use, but with a commendable foresight for future 
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wants. On some few occasions, wlioii the oppression and insolence A these 
official plunderers have been unusually great, a fearful vengeance has been 
taken, and there was in Poonakh, during my residence there, a Bengalee Officer 
of one of the Dooars, who in a fit of desperation had risen against his 
persecutors, and murdered on the spot two Zinkiiffs of the Paro Pillo who 
had treated him and his family with every species of injustice. The Paro 
Pillo demanded his execution, which tlic Ka|^ma fled to the Deb to escape; his 
life was spared by the ^payment of a fine of two hundred Rupees to the 
Pillo, but he has never been permitted to return since to his village, and has 
spent twenty years in his present exile. Desiiairing of over returning to his 
former homo and family in the plains, he has solaced himself with a Bootc.ah 
w ife in the Hills ; and now holds the appointment of Mohurir to the Deb. 

21. The authority exercised by the I’illos and Zoompons in their several 
jurisdictions is absolute, extending even t,o the infliction of ca])ital })unishment 
without necessity of reference ; and it rarely hapjiens that any v'cnture to 
ap})eal against acts of aggression or injustice ; but in some few instances this 
has been done, to the Pillos, against the Soubahs, and still less rarely to the 
(Vumcil against the former. The punishment of the most hcinoixs offences 
may be evaded by the payment of a fine, which for murder varies from 80 to 
200 Delia Rujiees ; and the duties devolving on the nominal Council of the 
State are so little xinerous that they have no fixed periods for meeting, and 
only do so when any particular exigency renders such a measure indispensable. 

22. The form of (h.vvornmcnt is in it.self, if fairly administered, quite 
sufficient to produce far more favorable results to the people than ai’c now 
perceptible ; but as the removal of Otficers occujiying the most rcmonsible 
situations are so frequent, and they receive no fixed salaries, eveiy ®icccssor 
endeavours to amass as much lu'operty as jiossible during his tenure of an 
office wdvich he is aware is likely to be but of short duration ; and as the 
removal of the superior is generally attended by the dismissal of every 
subordinate under him at the same time, the incentive to peculating industry', 
exists in every grade, and the unfortunate cultivator is the victim of a system 
which not only affords no jirotection to the weak against the injustice of the 
powerful, but systematically deprives industry of the rew'ards of its labour. 

23. In Bootan, on the death of any head of a family, however numerous 
his children, and whether male or female, the whole of his yiroperty becomes 
escheated to the Deb or Dhurma, and all that ogeapes the cupidity of the 
Soxibahs, aiffi Pillos, is forwarded to Poonakh or Tassisudon, and deposited in 
the stores of the Deb, withoxit the slightest reference to the wide-spreading 
distress which so sudden a deprivatiop of the means of subsistence may 
entail on the afflicted survivors. 

24. No ingenuity could have possibly devised a system better calculated 
to strike at the root of national prosperity than this ; and though the social 
ties are in Bootan probably less powerful than in any other country on earth, 
save Thibet, where similar causes produce like results, still even here it is 
felt as a heavy infliction, and all desire of accumulation is destroyed by the 
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certainty that even a favorite son cannot hope fo reap the rewards of his 
I'ather’s industry 

25. The consequences of tliis s)’stem are evorywhere ajiparont, in 
deserted houses, desolate villages, and neglected fields. No eiuigration will 
account for these appearances, for men rarely leave their country as long us 
it is possible to eke out an existence at lioine, arid it is evident, that the jiojni- 
lation of Bootan luis not for maJiiy years so jiressed upon tjio jiroductive 
powers of even its barren and rugged soil as to render such an expatriation 
nece.ssary; and with the nuwt ordinary exei’tions of agricnltriral iialiislry it 
would support a poiailation ten times as great a.s that which i.s now thinly 
sjirinklod over the .slojiing faces of it.s massive mountains. 

26. It is a singular fact that during the whole of our journey through 
the country, we scarcely ever saw' an aged jierson: this, it is evident, could 
not have arisen from climate, for there are jirobably few spots on the glolie 
]iresonting more favorable conditions to longevity than the hifty mountains 
and bracing air of Bootan; and the causes are to be sought in that jircinature 
decay, w'hich inevitably feillows tljc unbridled indulgence of the passions, and 
the existence of a social compact which legalizes jiro.stitutioti and attaches 
no disgrace to a jilurality of husbands. 

27. ^riie custom of I’olyandry which prevails throughout 'I'hibet. and 
Bootan has been attempted to be explained, on grounds arising from the fear 
of a population too groat hw an unfertile country:* but such foresight is 
totally at variance W'ith the real character of the Boott'ahs as e.xhihitcd in every 
other relation of life; and it is arguing in opposition to cveiy principle of 
legitimate deduction to affirm that a jirudence which is iiiojierative in check¬ 
ing the^'ino.st ordinary tendencies to excess should ojipose an elfectiial barrier 
to the strongest impulses of nature. An<l the true cause may bo found rather 
in jiolitical ambition and sjaritual pride, than in the le.ss iiiilucntial dictates of 
mere worldly jirudence. 

28. All aspirants to office are comjicllcd to rcinmncc the hajipiiic.s.s of 
domestic life, and in numerous instances wliere these ties have jireceded the 
nomination to jniblic cmi>loyinent, a total sejiaratimi from wife and chjldren 
has boon regarded as an cs.scntia] condition of accession to ottico. 'I'lio laic 
Tongso Pillo, who h.ad a family before he obtained that rank, comjilied fora 
time with the ii^unction, hut shortly afterwards violated it, in oj)po.sition to 
the remonstrances* of th# jiricsts, who form a very large proportion of the 
establishment of his castle; he was in consequence no longer jrcrndtted to 
share in their meals, and though he continued too powerful to lie summarily 
removed from office, the impurity supposed to have been contracted by this 
relapse, excluded him from the C'astles of Poon.akh and Tassisudon, and from 
the presence of the Dhurma and Deb Rajas. 

29. With a sagacity well calculated to effect its object, and to confine 
the highest offices of the State to those who obeyed the mandates of tho 


* Turner’s Kmba.ss}-, pope 351. 
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priesthood, these restrictions do not extend to the lower classes of society, 
and the numerous brothers of a family of the subordinate ranhs, which include 
all not in (Government employ, may indulge their monogamic propensities 
without restraint. 

30. The practice of Polyandry prevails far more extensively in the 

Northern and* central portions of Bootan than in the Southern. Its origin is 
clearly traceable to the influence of example drom Thibet, and the more remote 
from the scene where the practice is held in esteem, the more general is the 
return to habits less violently opposed to the laws of nature and common 
sense. * 

The consequence is that, while in the villages of the two former divisions 
the attention”of a traveller through the country is particularly arrested by the 
paucity of children and women, in the latter they appear quite as numerous 
as in any other of the surrounding cruntries; and at Dow^angiiri, on the 
Southern face of the mountains overlooking Assam, where (he practice is 
altogether disavowed, and considered 'as infamous, the proportion of young 
to grown-up persons, and of females to males, appears to follow the laws by 
which it is ordifiarily regulated. 

31. I have dwelt at some length on this custom, as it materially affects 
and influences the whole form of (Government, and the civil and social state 
of every class in the country. Its effects are seen in a total depravation (5f 
morals, and an utter disregard to the observance of those obligations of mutual 
fidelity, which amongst, (fi-ibos supposed to bo far loss generally advanced in 
civilization are jjroservod with jealous vigilaiuie, and which render the 
Booteahs of the nineteenth century amenable to the censures j)assod in the twelfth, 
by Marco Polo, on the immorality of Thibetan mothers and daughters.* In 
some re.spects they appear to have degenerated even from the standard which 
then prevailed, for by the Booteahs of the present day post-nuptial chastity 
is held in as little est eem as virgin purity; while in Thil)et, the same author 
informs us that, in those early periods, no one dared, after marriage, to meddle 
with her who had become the wife of another; and Turner remarks on the 
samo^ subject, that “ when women have once formed a contmet, they are by 
no means permitted to break it with impunity.” t 

Sub-Section 11. 


1. Tlio priesthood, by whose influence and counsels this observance 
must have been originally established, exercise so pro- 
Tlie Priesthood. miiicnt and inji'rious an influence on the countiy, 

either by the inSulgence'of a spirit of intrigue, both moral and political, or a.s 
the authors of customs Wiich have been shown to produce a state of the 
deepest demoralization that no account of Bootan could be complete which 
overlooked them. 


• Travels of Marco Polo, page 


t Turner’s Embassy, page 353. 
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2. • They are in the widest accei>tation of the terra a privileged class, 
whose numbers, avowed celibacy, and utter idleness, constitute a mass of evil 
under which a country of far greater natunxl ciipabilities would materially 
suffer. In the Castles of Poonakh and Tassisudon alone their numbers arc 
estimated at nearly two thousand, and they form a very considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants of all the others thfoughout the country; iJhe most lofty 
and favored sites are studded wiCjf their monasteries and houses, which are 
always distinguishable from being white-washed, and possessing an appearance of 
comfort and neatness much supei'ior to those of the laity. The time of the priests 
is divided between the mummery of religious worsliip morning and evening, 
the occasional celebration of festivals, eating, and Bleej)ing. Sometimes they 
are dcimted iis instructors to the different villages throughout the country, 
and while so employed receive a small allowance from the Deb; but the 
going forth on those duties appearji to be in a great measure optional, and 
judging from the very few ])laites at which I observed them, the duty of pnl)lic 
iiistnietion would appear to Ik: loss jtalatablc than tlie listless idUmess of a life 
s])ent. at the capital, and the eonsumption of food, in the production of which 
tliey contribute neither directly nor indirectly. 

3. It is an object of the utmost ambition to every j>ai’ent to have his son 
enrolled in the ranks of this favoj'od class ; and the pel-mission to do so is 
.obtained by an apiilication to the Deb and Dhurma Rajas, if accompanied by 
a fee of one hundred Delia Piujiees, vvhon the candidate is admitted to the 
jialace or castle, and is provided with food and clothing at the ]mb]ic e.vpense ; 
liere he remains for a time varying from two to six jasirs, when if found to 
possess abilities adajited to public business, bo (juits bis monastic life and 
enters upon u career of greater activity; but there apjiears to lie no bar to 
his contiuning to I'esidc in the jialaee slioiild lie jirefer tliat arrangoinent. 
As vacancies occur in the dilferent temples and monasteries, they are tilled up 
from among t he favored ('In'es of the cajiitals of Poonakh, d’assisudoii, Tongso, 
and J’aro, and the less distinguished residences of the Souliuhs, all of which, in 
a degree, support similar establishments of priests. 

4. Subordinate to the Dhurma Raja, who is the Supreme Pontiff' of 
this favored class, and who is also known by the titles of Lam Tcckooj Noya. 
Namjoe, and Lnm Suddooii, there are three or four Lamas whoso sacerdotal 
rank places theta in public estimation at an immeasurable distance above the 
general class of religious professors who bear the same title. The first of 
these is Lam Tip, the name of that Lama or Priest who occupies,the Dhurma’s 
seat during the annual interregnum which follows his death. Lam Sujee, 
who is regarded as the piiucipal governor or spiritual teacher of all the 
Dhiirmas, and who resides at a spot called Scooluga, not far from Poonakh, 
on the North. The jirescnt Lam Gooroo was bom in the same month as the 
pre<ent Dhurma, in consequence of which the latter has refused to abide by 
his counsels, and has elected the Taloo Goompa Lama to ^e office of spiritual 
adviser. The other most celebrated Lama is known as Lam Kheng, who 
appears to be regarded as the senior Lama of all those in Bootan, and the visible 
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head of tlie hierarchy. Whether he succeeds ex-officio to the tempor@.ry seat 
wliich may he vacated by the death of the Dhurma, I have, not been able 
clearly to ascertain, though it is generally believed to be the case; and he may 
probably on this occasion assume the title of Lam Tip. 

TJie life of celibacy to -which all the members of the priesthood are 
nominally dov^tcd has thrown around Vhcm a fictitious veil of sanctity, -which 
it may be imj>olitic to raise; but if I'oliancp is to be placed on the statements 
of those who ventured to speak plainly, the period is not very distant when 
the conscc]lienees of the immorality of the prie.sts, and the secret indulgence 
of forbidden ])loa.surcs, wdll aender some reform inevitable, and perhaps shako 
to itif foundation a ,structuj-e based in ignorance, and supported by systematic 
fraud, 'riiis yirivilegi'd class annually becoming so mucl^ more dispropor¬ 
tionately large to the remainder of the ]-) 0 ]iulation by whose exertions it is sup- 
]iorted t.hat the new'ssity of its cont.inuancH; has been sometimes made the subject 
of discussion, and that the blind and implicit veneration with wdiich the 
Dhurma himself used to be regarded is on the decline, may be inferred from 
t he fact that the Deb has, on more than one occasion, ventured not only to 
int.ercc])t, and apjirojiriate to his own use, presents expressly designed for the 
nssumed incarnation of the Deity, but has taken them from him even after they 
had reached his ]>rcsence, when the loss would of course be felt still more severely. 

(i. A short time before the death of the last Dhurma, about five ycai-s 
ago, feeling his end apytroaching, he addressed the priests around him in temis 
exjiressivo of deej) regret ed the demoralization of the country, the disrespect 
and want of reverence exhibited io the priests, and the reluctance with which 
those olforings vsero now made which were firmerly the spontancon.s gifts of 
a gratelul people; truth and honesty, he said, had disa]-)poared from among 
them, and he had in consequence determined that his next apipearanco on 
earth shoidd take place in some other country more worthy of his presence. 
'I'his sagacious resolve ro-excited the slumbering jiiety of hi.s followers; and 
the most nrg’ent entreaties, accompanied hy professions of regret, and promises 
of amended luor.ds, wi'fc employed to induce a change in his re.solution. 
Theii- solicitations were snccessful ; the jiricsts were fed, clothed, and w'or- 
shippod more liberally tlian before, and the Dhurma, at the exjiiration of a 
year, was fmud to have animated the body of an infant in a small village 
called Dinnsec, in the district of the Lcngloong Soubah. 

7. The priests are all supported hy contrihntions drawn from the general 
resoui'ccs of the country; the necessary suji]ilie.s of grain, fowls, pigs, kids, 
sheep and bullocks are conveyed from the dilfereut districts to the Palace, 
w'hero they are dejiositcd; and no arlilicc is s]iarcd to render these offerings 
as abundant as the limited resonrees of the countiy will permit. When the 
intended dcpntatiou of a .Mission was auiiounccd to the Dootaii Government, 
fhe Deb tlieu on the fhrouo indented largely on tjie different Officei-s for sup¬ 
plies of every doscryitioii; the lowlanders in charge of fhe Dooars were parti- 
cvdarly called upon to do honor to tlie expected guests, by forwarding for their 
use ample stores of the best rice, sugar, bil, dhal, and pigs; and the hill 
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districts, were expected to furnish slieep, pouts, and fowls. A larpe collection 
was iiceordiiigly made and dcj)ositeJ at I’oonakh; hut unfortunately for tlic 
JMissiou, the rebellion which broke out while it was in jn’opress to the ciipital, 
and terminated in tlu: deposition of" the Deb, to wliom it had been deputed, 
jilaced all these stores of good tilings at the mercy of successful rebels and 
liungry athletic priests, and wo were Ihuitod to the enjoyment .of that poorer 
description of faro which the jirr^'Sts ‘and rebels would again revert to after 
exhausting their pi'csent unusually luxurious supplies.* 

Sub-Section III. 

1. The I'evenues of such a cour.tiy as P.ootan must of luee.ssity, under 

the most favoralile cireuuistauees, be comiiarativelv’ 
Eevenues. u i i , , 

small; Imt subject as it is to siicii a (ioYernmenI, 

and such a spiritual domination—consisting almost entirely of a series of the 
most rugged, lofty and inaccessible mountains on the face of the globe—and 
mliabiled by a people whose conduct exhibits the total ahsenco of those 
energctie (pialities which sometimes vanquish naturi', and render lier most 
intrai'table liirms subservient to the good of man, the amount of revenue 
raised in the country is so utterly iiisigiiilicant as scarcely' to do more than 
s^itiioe to satisfy' tlie most urgent demands for food and elotbing; and these 
lirst requisites in the social condition are so inadequately snjiplicd to any 
but the Oliicors of (Jovernment, as to prove tliat tb* little wealth which does 
exist Hows only tbrougb chamiels which t erminate in the palaces and castles 
of the powerful eliieftains of the country. 

2. By fai' the greatest jiropoi'tion of the cxjicnditnrc entailed in coudnet- 
ing the tlovorumeut is disbursed by eontribntions from the Dooars, the total 
amount of w'hieh is estimated at about forty thousand lliqiees jicr annum. 
Of this sum, the several Oliicors of Oovei’iiment arc supposed to receive the jiro- 
portions given in the Ajjjiendix Table No. 7, but these sums arc to be regarded 
as mere approximations to the truth, for nearly the whole of the revenue being 
paid in kind, and nothing like public records being kc])t at the cajiital, a correct 
valuation ol’ the articles ummally jiaid into the jnihlio stores hy the several 
Officers named, can hardly l )0 obtained. Other sources of profit to tho Deb 
and Dlmrma Iliyas arc derived from tlio jirescnts made to both hy every 
individual nominated to oflicc; and to this custom is in a gi’cat dcgiuc attri- 
Imtable the frequent change,s made in tlio most imjiortant sityatioiis under 
the Government. The revenue contributed by tlie jiopulation of the Hills is 
almost entirely confined to tho payment of a certain proportion of tho jiroduce 
of the lands in gi-ain, whether of wheat, barley, or rice,* of a quota of goats, sheep, 
ghee, fowls, and cloths, all of which are paid by the cultivators to their re.spcc- 
tive Chiefs, and forwarded b^’ them to the Pillos, in whose castles they arc stored 
until the arrival of the month in which it is customary t|||^ransmit them to tho 
capitals of Poonakli and Tassisudon, where such articles as arc not required for 
immediate consumption are deposited, a portion being reserved for the iircseuts 
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which are always made to Officers on nomination to office, and the remainder 
being employed in trade by the Deb, Dhurraa, Poona, and Tassi Zimpds. 

3. The total amount of revenue drawn from every source can hardly be 
estimated at two lakh of Rupees per tonum; and of this, but a very small 
proportion can be fairly considered available for any public exigency, the 
wealth of the country consisting almost entirely in the cotton cloths, silk, and 
grain drawn from the Dooars in the plains,, and that which is derived from 
the very insignificant traffic carried on by the Deb, Dtiurma, and Pillos, with 
those lowland districts subject to their respective rules, and of which, each 
studiously keeiis the other in profound ignorance. 

<4. No attempt appears to be ever made to invest the little capital that may 
have accumulated in any other way than in the erection of a good liouse, 
■which, like property of every other description, is liable to resumption by the 
Government on the death of the person who liad constructed it, and to obviate 
which a present is generally made to the Pillo or Zoompen in whose jurisdic¬ 
tion the house is situated. 

5. It must be sufficiently evident that a Government wdiich is conduct¬ 
ed on such principles can do little more than preserve itself from total disso¬ 
lution; the real power of the State is vested in the two haughty barons of 
Paro and Tongso, within whose jurisdictions arc comprised nearly thi'ce-fourths 
of the whole country and population. The Deb holds his precarious tenure 
of office at their pleasure; and any attempt to curtail their privileges or 
impair their influcuce would bo followed by his immediate removal from 
office. The Deb, aware of this, endeavours generally to strengt^!en as much 
as possible the tie which unites his interests with those of the Dhurma, and 
to add the sanction of religion to those acts w'hich considerations of political 
expediency may render ncccessary; but their united influence is unable to 
extort from the Pillos any contributions beyond those they have been accus¬ 
tomed to make, however great the emergency. 

C. The coin which circulates in'the country is almo.st entirely confined to 
a silver one called ‘ Deba,’ nominally of the value of the Company’s half Rupee. A 
prejudice appears to have at one time existed against the introduction of mints 
or any modification of systematic coinage; but when by the invasion of Cooch 
Behar, the Bootan Government had obtained possession of the dies wdiich wore 
used by the Rajas of that Province in their coinage of the Nafrainee Rupee, the 
practice was introduced into the Hills, and being found profitable, gradually 
extended from Poonakh and Tassisndon to the castles of the Soubahs, 
where the Deb Rupee is now coined; but as the degree of purity of the metal 
is entirely dependent on the personal honesty of the Soubah, so great a variety 
is found in the standard ■\taluo of the coin that it is altogether rejected by the 
inhabitants of the plaint" and Dooars, in which latter Narrainee Rupees still 
circulate extensively; they are daily, however, becoming more scarce, for the 
Booteahs, wheneve||||^ey can obtain them, carry them into the Hills, re-melt 
and alloy them, and m the deteriorated form of the Deba Rupee they are again 
circttlated in the Hills. 
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Sub-Section IV. 

1. Tlie military resources of the country are on a scale of insignificance 

_ commensurate' with its wealth and population ; the 

Military Besoarcea. , . 11 i ■ 

number ot men capable ot bearing arms lias been 

estimated, in the Account of Bootan By Kishenkant Bose, at 10,000,* and 
although a force of that strength fj^lght bo available for defensive opei-ations 
at various points within their own Hills, yet nothing hke that body could bo 
concentrated at any one spot ; a difficulty almost insuperable to their conti¬ 
nuance would be found in the inadequacy of the supplies for so large a 
number, and the great distance from which they must be drawn. F’ife or 
six hundred men could hardly be supported at any one point of" the country 
I have visited for more than a few days, except at the castles of the Pillos and 
Soubahs ; and the extreme difficulty which appeared to be exjierienced even 
there, iii furnishing the hundred followers of the Mission with the most 
ordinary food, proved that even in these comparafively rich seats of jiroviiicial 
government the produce of the country very little more than sufficed for 
the ordinary necessities of their inhabitants. 

2. The arms of the Bootoah consist of a dao, or long-bludcd knife, which 

is worn on the right siile ; the bow and arrow, the latter of which is somet imes 
jipisoned, but more generally not; the helmet is of a honiisjiherical shape, 
formed of a thin plate of iron, and well wadded wdth quilted cotton ; a flap 
generally ij^^de of rod broad-cloth is attached to tin? back part of the helmet, 
and being well padded, serves as a good protection against the stroke of a 
sword or the etfects of rain. In addition to these arms, tlie men who tire in 
atteiidancc on Officers of the superior grades generally bear a circulai' shield, 
formed of thick buffaloe hide, well varnished with brass bosses and a stout 
rim. They are manufactured in Assam and Sylhet, and are very suj)orior to 
anything which the Booteahs themselves are ca])ablc of producing. A few 
nuserable matchlocks and blunderbusses, infinitely more dangerous to those 
who discharge them than to the persons against whom they are directed, 
complete the equipment s of a Booteah force, and comparing what we saw in 
the country with the do.scription given by Captain Bogle of the force to which 
he was opposed in 183G, we may safely infer that very great exertions were 
made on that occtision to send the six hundred men into the field as effectively 
armed as the united resources of the Tongso Pillo, and the Jongar and 
Dewangari Soubahs, could make them. • 

3. There is nothing like a standing military force in the country 
bey-ond the guards necessary for the protection of the castles of the ditferent 
Soubahs ; at Tassisudon and Poonakh, on ordinary occasions, they amount to 
a\)out 100 men, and in the castles of the Pillos tp nearly an equal number. 
On State occasions they ar« largely reinforced, and when the Mission received 
its audience at Poonakh, the number of armed followers ^present must have 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. 16 th, page l*i ,~paisim. 
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amounte<l to between three and fonr hundred persons. During the tltne that 
they are on duty at the palaces, the men arc fed and armed from the public 
stores, and when detached, they bear an order under the red seal of the Deb 
for the necessary su])p]ie8 from the different villages through which they pa.ss. 
Their mode of attack is sufficiently illustrated in tj*aj)taiii Turner’s account of 
the action which he witnessed at Tassisudon in 178.1 ; in the account by 
(Japtain Bogle of their pi-oceedings in BansKa Dooar ; and in the nature of 
the bloodless contests Svhioh were w'aging during our recent visit to the 
country, when the total loss of life was not estimated at more thart three or 
four j)crson.s. On every occasion they aj)j)ear to have exhibited that 
discretion which a very high .authority has pronounced to bo the better part 
of valour ; and the men of the Assam Sobundy (Jorps, who have had bolter 
opportunities of estimating the martial rpialities of the Bootoahs than any 
other troops in our service hold them in utter contempt. In this respect, they 
present a very remarkable contrast to the othei hill-tribes in f.hoir neighbour¬ 
hood, all of whom have, .at different times, evinced some portion of the sjiirit 
with which the Bootcahs appear to bo so slightly gifted. 

4. 1 had an opportunity of testing the qualil.y of their gunpowder 

at Tongso, and the result w.as such .as to cover the Pillo and his followers wath 
shiimc. A doublc-baiTollod percussion gun waas one of the presents made to 
him, and at his I’cquest 1 lo.idod .and fired it off for his amusement ; he theVi 
begged that I would re-load it with some of his own powder, which was very 
carefully poured from a <iorn carricil by one of his confidential flowers ; an 
abundant charge was given to both barrels ; Init on attempting to fire them off, 
it was found that the powder was not sufli(!icntly strong to drive the wadding out, 
and it was noce.ssary to withdraw the nij)])les, and jmt a charge of Knglish 
powder in at the breech, which forced the Booteah powffier and wadding out, 
to the great admiration of the bystandei's, and amusement of our own 
Sepoys. At T.asgong and-Poonakh, the only other twm places at w'hieh w’e 
had an opportunity of judging, the powder appeared to bo Of rather better 
quality than that in the possession of the Tongso Pillo ; but it is everyW'horc 
very inferior to the worst description manufactured by the natives of India, 
and in quantities totally inadeqtiate to the long continuance of any offensive 
or defensive operations in which its use may be required. 

No stronger proof of the utter inefliciouoy of the hrilitary resources 
of the country can be given than is afforded by the fact tiiiat Hur Goviud, 
the Katma, of Moin.agoorcc, before .alluded to, in whose subjugation the Deb, 
Dhurma, and Pare Pillo are all particularly interested, was able to set them 
at defiance, and virtually to shake off a j-oke the burden of which became 
intolerable. The possession of a few muskets, matcldocks, and w'all-pieces 
enabled him to do this ; and he wnll probably resort to the same means of 
opposition should renewed oppression force him onse more into rebellion. 

6. There appears to bo no established rule rendering it imperative on 
either of the Pillos to detach their men to any point where they may 
co-operate, and act under the orders of the Deb, the nominal head of the 
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country*; to resist foreign invasion small dctaelimonts would probably be 
sent by botli of those Officers, but so great is the jealousy of these rival 
barous, and so little the intercourse, political or*commercial, which takes 
place between the inhabitants of different portions of oven this small territory, 
that they could never bo brought cordially to co-operate, and it is rare to find 
a man possessing .anything like a general knowledge of the most remarkable 
objects or features of the country 


Section IV.—Sub-Section I. 


Productive Industry ; 
Agriculture. 


1. Under a Government so insecure, with a j)opulation so scanty and 
inert, and a soil so barren, the productive indusiry 
of the country must of necessity be on tlie most 
limited scale? Their agriculture has been eulogized 

by Captain Turner, and in some spots more favored by nature tlian others 
the Bootealis have exhibited considerable care in the mode of terracing tlieir 
fields, and in availing themselves^f the localities best adapted to pur])oses of 
husbandry ; these, however, the geological structure and physical ns|)ect of the 
country limit to comparatively few sjiots. The more lofty summits of the 
mountains may be estimated at from 12,000 to 1.5,000 feet above tlio 
Ihvcl of the sea; from this height down to ati elevaition of about. 10,000 feet the 
ridges of the mountains present an almost mural precipice marked by the bare 
.and ruggocjjoutlines of tlie gneiss which, in all tlic rfdges 1 had an opportunity 
of examining, constitutes the central nucleus of the most lofty peaks. At 
10,000 feet firs and ])incs appear rather abundantly, and from thence down to 
eight and nine thousand feet is a zone of vegetation consisting principally of 
oaks, rliododondrons, and firs. 

2. Between the last elevation of eight thousand feet and the glens 

through which the principal rivers flow', at an altitude of from two to four 
thousand feet above the .sea level, an; compii.sod the limits most extensively 
cultivated, and the altitudes at which the greater jwrtion of the villages stand. 
At about eight thousand feet, the rugged edges of the superincumbent foi-ma 
tions, which rest conformably on the central nucleus, generally terminate and 
form a basis for the reception of the minute pa)'ticlcs which are precipitated 
fiaan the superior ridges and [aiaks above them by the disintegrating eflTects of 
weather and climate. A soil is formed better adajdcd to the purposi.'s of 
husbandry than but for this provision of nature would be otherwise attainable, 
and the lower the level the more abundant are the croj>s, though even this 
is, of course, subject to very marked modifications induced by the geological 
character of the country, and the nature of the surfirce rock which most 
generally prevails. , 

3. Barley, buck-whewt, and hemp were observed at Sasoe at an eleva¬ 
tion of 4,325 feet above the sea. Barley alternates with rice from this altitude 
to about 8,000 feet, and wheat was growing in the Valley of Jaeesah, 9,410 
feet, the greatest elevation at which it was seen on our route. In the more 
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Wfstei'n portions of the Himalaya mountains tlio cultivation of wheat, barle}’’, 
buck-wheat, and turnips has been found to extend up to 12,000 feet high.* 
On tlie lower ranges in Bootan mustard-oil plant, urhur, and maize, with some 
of the more hardy varieties of peas, are cultivated ; and at Lengloong, 4,523 
feet above the sea, stunted sugar-cane, castor-oil jdant, some betel vines, with 
a few orange trees, were seen ; the greajest elevation at which the latter was 
found was at Boongdoong, 5,175 feet above'the sea ; and though the fmit was 
said to bo indifferent, the' tree appeared to bo well grown. 

4. The extremely precipitous nature of the country renders it necessary 
that the sloping faces of the hills should be cut into terraces, and this is a 
practice which prevails almost universally throughoiit Bootan ; in some instances, 
where the declivity is uniisually great, the front of every succeeding terrace 
has been protected by retaining walls, the materials for which are abundantly 
supplied by the surrounding mountains. The spots most generally inhabited 
are contained in a zone extending from four to seven thousand feet above 
the sea; and above the latter altitude the mountains arc generally covered 
with woods of oak and rhododendrons, of with forests of pines and firs. 
The natural sterility of the soil is rarely attonipted to bo improved by 
any general system of manuring, and the prineijial places at which it 
was observed were at the Southern extremity eff the Boomduntung Valley, 
where the manure was piled in small detached heaps at different place's 
of the recently ploughed soil. It appeared to be composed principally of the 
decayed leaves of trees arid other vegetable matter; but was mosli,inadequate 
to the production of any extensive good to the crops. Tlie rotation of crops 
appears to consist simply of the alternation already mentioticd, from wheat and 
barley during the cold months of the year to a very inferior description of 
rice during the rainy season; and the most lofty spot at which I ascertained 
the rice to be cultivated was Woollakha, which is 7,271 feet above the sea, and 
where at that season of the year the weeping willow may bo found bending 
over fields cultivated with this great staple of the marshy plains of Bengal, 
and the primrose springing from the rills which water them. 

5. The hoe and plough are the only implements used in husbandry ; the 
former is of the most ordinary form, and the latter is little if at all superior 
to the instrument commonly used in Bengal; it is generally drawn by two 
oxen, and does little more than scratch the ground very superficially. A 
single individual directs the plough, and the whole system of husbandry, such 
as it is, has apparently been derived from the plains. 

G. A good detail of ingenuity has been occasionally displayed by the 
Booteahs in the mode of conveying water for the irrigation of their fields, and 
for domestic use; pipes and troughs formed of the hollowed trunks of trees 
and bamboos supported on, cross sticks sometimes extend for a distance of 
nearly two miles from the centre of the village to the fountain licad of a 
stream in the side of some distant mountain; and at Dewangari this is the 


* Koyle’s lUustrstions, 1st, page 35. 
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only mode by wbich the people obtain a supply of this essential article ; not 
a drop of water being procurable in the immediate vicinity of the village. 

Sub-Section II. 

1. The cattle are of two kinds, olie e.vactly like the Mithun of Assam, 
or Metna’/'of the Naga Hills to the South. The 
' cohnir is a glossy jet black* in some instances the 

animal attains a height and size nearly ecpial to tliat of the largest buffaloe, 
and its temper appears to be remarkably mild and docile. It is distin¬ 
guished by a very peculiar low which is so (iiint as to bo 8 carC(d 3 ' heard at a 
short distance, and resembles more the suppressed grumble of an elephant 
than the deep plaintive call with which the ear had been prcvioiisly familiar. 
The other varietj' is a red and spotted, breed, less remarkable for its size than 
the former, but still very far above the standard of the cattle in the plains of 
Bengal. They appear to be loss tractable than the black cattle, and wta-e seen 
ill greater numbers on the line of country between 'J’aasisudon and Buxa Dooar 
than in any other part of Bootan. The total amount of cattle, however, was 
lamentably small, and wholly inadequate to more than the cultiv.ilion of even 
a small portion of the land now under cultivation. Butter is extensively 
nftmufactured from the milk of the cows, and appears l.o be almost the only 
form in which it is used. 

' 2 . The yak or chowree-tailed cattle are rarelw seen in Bootan, and the 
only two herds we met with were browsing at the vei-y verge of the snow, on 
the lofty ridges between Tongso and Jacesah, at an elevation of 11,1)00 feet 
above the sea. In the summer months, when the wdntry nsfiect of even these 
lofty regions has disappeared under the united infhience.s of direct and reflected 
heat, the herdsmen convey' their cattle to still loftier s|)ots, w-hore perpetual 
winter reigns, and remain there until the increasing severity of the season 
renders a descent of three and four thousand feet again necessary to procure 
grazing ground for their charge. Those cattle appear to Ik; very wild, and 
when our party was first seen approaching, though still at a great distance, 
thov started off, as if by common consent, and were in a moment buried in 
the deepest reec.sse8 of the noble fir and pine forests which towered above 
their grazing gro^md. The only one I had an opportunity of examining 
was one which reached Roongdoong the day of my arrival there. Tt had 
come from the Kamjia country laden with s.ilt of about a maimd weight, 
packed on a saddle-tree. It was of a jet black colour with a white face, 
about twelve hands high, and evidently one of so inferior a description as to be 
interesting only as being the first wo had seen. It* was covered with long 
silky hair, but the tuft at the end of the tail was far inferior to many 
I had before seen exposei for sale in various parts of India. The animal 
is by no me.ans common in Bootan, and the herds we saw were the property 
of the Dub and Tongso Pillo. In Thibet they form a very valuable acquisition 
to the inhabitants of the country, from the quantity of milk they give, from 
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wliiol) ii ricli butter is manufactured, and imported both to Bo6tau ami 
'J'artary, in hides carefidly sewed up, many of which 1 observed at various 
times in the court-yards of the Pahuic at Poonakh. 

3. Of goats and sheep we saw cdmj)aratively few during our residence 
in the country, and these were neither remarkable for size nor beauty; the 
celebrated shawl goat of Thibet is rarely seen in Bootan, and even there 
deteriorates and suffers in health from tlfo great summer Jicats of the lower 
elevations. On removal to the plains it is found almost impossible to pre¬ 
serve them for any length of time, and the only chance of doing so is by 
having them conveyed to the foot of the Hills during the coldest season of the 
year, and shijiping them off immediately to a more congenial climate than is 
found in any part of India South of the great Himalaya chain, amongst 
whose perennial snows ahinc they enjoy ])rotracted life. The Booteahs 
scsbilonsly guard against the exportation of any but such as are unfit for 
propagating their sj)ccics, and the jmre white breed, which is most higlily 
prized, is with ditliculty procured at any price. The jealousy of expoitation 
(extends to Thibet itself, and can only be overcome througli the exertions and 
influonce of the liead Authorities of Districts, to w'hom almost all the flocks 
belong. 

•1. The sheep of Bootan are much larger than those observed in the 
subjacent tracts of Bengal, but they are inferior in ajipcaranco to those of 
I'piier India, which they resemble in form; they are covered with .a more 
abundant, coat, of wool, aM the blankets manufactured from it are remarkable 
lor their softness, a (]uality which e.xtcnds even to the most coarse looking 
varieties. W'e did not observe more than tw'o flocks of sheo[) during our 
journey through and residence in the country, and thc'y were then in the 
most, misoi'able condition. Both sheep and goats are employed by the 
Booteahs, and more jiarticularly by the Southern Thibetans, in the carriage 
of t heir [iroduce. Salt is the article generally jilaced n})on them carefully 
sewed up in small canvass bags, wdiich are slung over the back of the 
animal ; the load of the ordinary sheep and goat varies from six to twelve 
seers, but the larger variety of 'fhibetan shcc]), Mr. Trail informs us, carries 
loads of from fifteen to twenty seers, and aceomplishes a journey of from five 
to eight miles a day.* 

5. The ponies of the country are remarkable for bone, thick bushy 
manes and tails, largo heads, heavy shoulders, and hr(/a(l chests. They 
average between twelve and thirteen hands in height, and possess great 
powers of endurance. I have seen an animal of this size climb up a moun¬ 
tain of eight and nine thonsand feet high wdth a man w'eighiiig eleven stone 
on his back. Captain Tunier has alluded to the severity of the bits used in 
Bootan to curb these self-willed ponies, and says, “ I have seen a Tangung 
liorse tremble in every joint when the groom has seized both reins of a severe 
bit and compressed his jaws as it were in a vico,”t hut the trembling alluded 

* Aeiutio lit‘S(*archos, vol. 17th, p.age 12. 
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t.u irmstfliave originated from some other cause than the severity of tJie liit ; 
for the one universally used in liootan is a perfectly smooth snaffle, the least 
severe one it is possible to employ ; and the symptoms of terror were more 
likely to have had their origin in ‘the dangerous nature of the patiis to bo 
traversed than in the bit by which the animal was guided over them. 
The Booteahs rarely ride down hiH, almost invariably dismounting at 
the head of every steep dcsecyt., and remounting ag.iin whenever an 
ascent is to be overcome; the saddle is admiralil}'* ada])ted *to the nature 
of the country in which it is used, both the ])eak and the kiuitle rising six 
or seven inches above the seat, ami affording a most elticient supjiort to the 
rider either in climbing or descending the monniaius. 'fhe extremel}' |ii'e- 
cipitous nature of the country renders any extraoi-dinary eAer1i(ju of sjieed 
impracticable, and cscejff on the most urgent occasions the ]>ony is never 
jn'essed beyond a moderate walk, which averages froJii 1J. to 'J miles an hour. 
When rapidity of movement becomes inevitable, the ]iony is iii-mly held on 
cither side of the bit, to which thongs of le.ither are altaehe<l, by two runners, 
who urge him by repeated calls to unusual e.xertion ; a succession of rushes 
is then made up the stec]) face of the mountain, each of vvhieli can only be 
continued ibr a few yards, when tbe ]>i>ny and bis leaders both jjaiise for 
breath : as soon as they have sufliciently recovered to rejteat the exei'tion, 
ilnotho)' rush follows, and then another pause ; but the exhaustion induc('d by 
these violent exertions is so great that they cannot be continued for more 
than a short, distance, and the rider on these oceasiians, if a man ol' any rank, 
is supported by two runners, one on each side, who press firmly against his 
back, while the jiony is stiaiggling against the dilficnllies of tlie ascent, and 
give him such ctlicient sujijiort that no mnseidar exertion is necessary to 
retain his seat in the most trying ascents. The ])ony of Bootan, in every 
part of his countr}', has to overcome these ditlienlties of ascent, and descent 
whenever he moves from his stall, and one of those wondeifnl a(lai>tations of 
nature to peculiar circumstances wdiich in the brute creation so constantly 
fxppeji,j* has given a power and muscnlai’ dcvelojuneut to the shoulder and 
neck of the Bootan pony, which peculiarly (pialify him for overcoming t he 
most rugged and precipitous ascents ; hut other parts of the flume arc not 
proportionallv great. 'I’he same animal which, amongst his native mountains, 
will climb the *most rijgged and precipitous path, with an overhanging 
mountain on one* side and a steep abyss a few inches distant on the other, 
without making a false step, or evincing any symjitou of aiiyrebcnsion, if 
taken into tbe plains will stumble at every Kte]i and shy at every pebble, to 
tbe imminent danger of bis rider. The colours oi tlic ]ionics are as various 
as are observable amongst other races of the same •animal, every variety of 
gi’ey, black, chcsuut, bay, mouse colour, dun, aial j.icbald,—this last here, as 
in India, being the variety most highly prized. Horses arc almost entirely 
reserved for the saddle, and the drudgery of cairying burdens devolves 
exclusively upon mares, which appear to be very numerous, and are allowed 
to graze with their foals in all the most sheltered and level glens abotit the 
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country. The most celebrated studs for them are at Poonakh, Tasaisudon, 
and the Valley of PiU'O, the latter, according to Captain Turner, being the 
principal one. The possession of horses, which unlike those of Thibet are 
never castrated, is almost entirely coiifiilod to the Deb, Dhurma, Pillos, and 
Soubalm; there were about one hundred in the stables of the Deb at 
Poonakh, and forty or fifty at Toiigso,' but from the physical structure of the 
country there are but very few spots' in '^he whole of Bootau where they 
could bo brought with effect to act as cavalry; and they are evidently retained 
more for purj)ose8 of State and traffic than as an arm of their military 
strength on which any reliance is placed. 

G. Mules are in Bootan much more highly jnized for riding than ponies ; 
and some of ■ the finest I have ever seen were met with in that country; 
the favorite one of the Dewangari Raja must have been very nearly fourteen 
hands high, and I saw at Poonakh sev.cral equally remarkable for height 
and symmetry; they are a cross between the jionios of Bootan and the asses 
brought from the adjacent Districts of Thibet, generally included under the 
terms “ Kampa Country.” Of these asses I saw several on the route between 
Dewangari and Tasgong; they were generally of a mouse-colour, with fine 
skins and coats, and of a very blood appearance ; tlicy were employed almost 
exclusively in conveying salt, and appeared to be so docile as to thread their 
way over the rugged and rocky paths of the mountains without any othet 
guidance than that of their own instinct. 

7. No animal is ifc Bootan more highly prized than the pig, 
and no more acceptable present can be made by the jieople of the 
Dooars to the Chieftains in the Hills than one sufficiently large l.o re¬ 
quire a relay of throe or four men to convey it to its destination; 
they arc kept exclusively for food, and are preserved with the most, 
jealous vigilance. On one occasion, when we had requested permission to 
set out on a shooting excursion against some bears which had appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Poonakh, some difficulty was raised under an apprehension 
that jiigs might be mistaken for beai's, and l)e shot instead of them. The 
improbability of such a mistake was pointed out, and we thought to allay 
apprehension by saying we should no more think of shooting their pigs than 
their jieojile ; but the Zimpes shook their heads doubtingly and at la.st said, 
“ Shoot as many bears or men as you please, but spare th'e pigs” : a more 
striking illustration of the national character could hardly “have been given. 
Almost all tl\,cse animals are brought up from the plains, and as their numbers 
rapidly diminish from the united effects of Booteah appetite, climate, and 
inadequate food, they are obliged to be, frequently replenished ; they arc of 
the most ordinary descrijition, and differ in no respect that I could perceive 
from the swinish races of 'the plains. 

8. Dogs are, in Bootan, by no means numerous ; some few of the large 
and fierce breed from Thibet are kept in the gateways of the principal castles, 
more apparently as a matter of show' than for use; they are invariably 
chained, and their presence is denoted by an almost incessant bark. Tliey 
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sometimes accompany the travellers from Kampa to Assam aiul Rongal, and 
are sufficiently fierce and powerful to be formidable ; they are, however, but 
few in number, and the majority consist of the common pariahs which are 
brought up as presents from the plains; their miserable diseased and half- 
starved ai)j)carance proves, however, thajt the climate is iiucongenial to them, 
and one which had at some former perioJl been brought away from a village 
at thq foot of the Hills being thcV’oughly disgusted with his iilpino friends, 
attached himself to our camp as soon as we had arrived at Phacn, and effected 
his escape under our auspices back to his old abode. As if consfiious tliat 
lie was liable to apprehension he never quitted the side of the man to whom 
he had particularly attached himself as long as wo remained in the Hills ; 
but as soon as we had descended to the plains he allowed himself far greater 
license, and wandered away from the camp occasionally, as if sensible that ho 
was then out of all danger of being rtcaptured. 

9. The domestic birds are almost entirely confined to the common fowl 
and pigeon. The former varies very considerably in size at differont. places ; 
the finest seen w^erc at Dow'angari ^and Tongso, but even there they were not 
at all remarkable either for their superior flavour, uunibor or plumage, and no 
pains appear to be taken to im|)rove or increase them. The cocks are generally 
large, and are remarkable for the peculiarity of their crow. The sound, 
np to a certain point, is nearly similar to that ordinarily heard from other 
birds of the same description, but instead of terminating at the usual 
“ kooke''rukoo” the ultimate koo is sustained for a cotfSiidcrablo time ; and the 
cock, as if in admiration of his own performance, elongates his nock, starts oflf 
apparently in pursuit of the sound, and continues his course until it ceases to 
be heard, when ho stops, and resumes his gallantries with the admiring hens. 

10. Pigeons are in Bootan so numerous as to have a most injurious 
effect upon the husbandry of the country. They literally swarm in the 
different villages, and as they have been pronounced sacred by the jiricsts, the 
unfortunate agriculturist rareiy ventures to take any effectual measures to 
protect his crops from their depredations. At Poonakh the extent of this 
evil was most lamentably shown; the numbers in that neighbourhood exceeded 
anything 1 had ever before seen, and they descended like a swarm of locusts on 
the fields to deyour the grain which the husbandmen had just sown. They 
covered whole tracts of land, and the quantity of grain consumed in their 
morning and evening visits to the fields must be sufficiently great to produce 
a permanently injurious effect ujion the return produce. They wosomlilc the 
usual wild pigeon met with in the jungles of the jdains, but from being 
unmolested they have multiplied exceedingly, and become almost domi^sticated : 
they roost under the roofs of the castles and hou.scs,*aud seklom quit them 
except at morning and evening, when they descend ujion the devoted fields 
in search of food. We alwii^s found the husbandmen ready to drive them 
within roach of our guns, and even the priests allowed their curiosity to prevail 
so far over their professed antipathy to shedding blood that they frequently 
requested us to e.xhibit our skill in shotiUug at tlie expense of their pigeons ; 
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atid some of the most zealous devotees amongst our ZiiikaflPs did not scruple 
to beg for them after they had fallen. The produce of our j^ms was always 
largely shared by our Booteah attendants, and we found them ready to cat 
every thing but those birds whose diminutive size scarcely afforded a temptation 
sufficiently strong for the trouble of jducking them. 

11. In a country possessing so great a variety of elevation, and conse¬ 

quently of climate, the wild animals and birjls will 
Animals and course embrace a variety of species, including forms 

common both to inter-tropical and arctic regions. 
But the paucity of wild animals of any description iu Bootan is altogether 
remarkable. A few deer were seen at Dowangari, some monkeys on the heights 
near Sasee, at an elevation of about 4,C00 feet above the sea, and a very 
remarkable variety was observed by Dr. tJi-iffith iu the glen through which 
the Mateesam River flows below Tongso,-5,417 feet above the sea; this species 
ho described as perfectly white, with a long pendent tail, and would ajjjiear 
to be a new variety. 

12. The musk-deer is also scarcely ever found but amongst the most 
lofty peaks and perpetual snows of the ranges which border closely on the 
Southern limits of Thibet. I offered a largo reward for any that woi’c 
brought to mo alive, but 1 succeeded in procuring only the stuffed skins of 
two or three, and fr(un those the bag containing the musk had been cut off. 

13. Poonakh was the only place at which we heard of the existence of 
bears, and they appear vo he far from common in the Hills of Bootan, which 
is singular; for at corresponding citations, and in countries of similar jffiysi- 
cal structure, to the Westward, they abound. In the province of Kumaoii, 
they are said to ho so numerous as to bo constantly met by the residents in 
tlieir ordinary walks; and it is difficult to account satisfactorily for their 
conqjarativo scantiness in a country so closely resembling iu every resjiect 
that in which they are said to be so numerous. 

14. Of the birds of Bootan a detailed acoouut will be hereafter given 
when a competent examination has been effected of the collection made by 
the Mission during its progress through the country. For the present it will 
suffice to observe that they embrace, as might have boon anticipated from 
the various elevations at which they were shot, varieties common to the damp, 
marshy plains of Bengal, and the dry, arid, and lofty 'regions of Thibet. 
Pheasants were seen at Dowangari of a S])ccic8 similar to those which are 
found in tke Valley of Assam, woodpeckers, kingfishers, humming-birds, at 
the different heights between Dowangari and Sasee. In the Valleys of Boom- 
dimgtung, Jugur, and Jaecsah, which ape respectively 8,668, 8,149, and 9,410 
feet above the sea, we shot the sarus of Bengal, the red-legged and beaked 
crow of Northern climitces, larks, magpies, ducks, swifts, swallows, curlews, 
,aud quail; kites and eagles were met with at ..almost every stage of our' 
progress ; and at Santeegaon, 6,325 feet, a jheel formed by an accumulation 
of water in a depression on the summit of the hill was covered with great 
varieties of teel, ducks, waders, snipe, and plovers. These birds had evidently 
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floil fi'on» tlie rigows of a Thihotau winter thus far, on tlioir way to the 
plains ; hut it ii loss easy to account for the appearance of the sarus at such 
an elevation as that of the Boomclungtung Valley. 

IS. r have thmight it more dosh’ahle to give this hriof and iinperfeot 
sketch of the wild animals and birds of the country hero than to omit all 
allusion to them, though they might hilvo been more appropriately included 
under some other head ; and in theyAp])Ondix will bo found a syuoihical table 
so arranged as to show at a glance the animal and v('gotable kingdoms as 
moditir-d by elevation and temperature. 

1(1. The accnnite determination of heughts is a point of sne.h vital im- 
]iortauco in every invesi.igalion ndating to the geographical limbs of certain 
de.ieri|>tions of v(>getation, and the habitats of animals a,nd bii-ds, that many most 
valuable and e.Ntonsive collections have been rendered com))a,ratively useless 
bv inattentio]! to it; and as 1 was fiortunate enough to conv'ey two very 
e\'ia‘llent barometers in safety'* tlironghout my' jonrnev, no opportunitv was 
lost or overlooked of gii irdiug ag.iinst this serious omission in the jiresont 
instance. 


Sub-Section III. 


Manufactures. 


1. From the descrijition already given of the nature of the cultivation 
and products of the country-, it wilt have been 
inferred that, the jjiannfaetnriSig industry- of its i>eo]ile 
is at a very low ebb ; and the principal articles which can be included under 
this head may- be brietly nnaitioned. They are almost entirely limited to the 
coarsest descrijitions of dark-colored blankets, the colored v-arieties which have 
been hitherto e.\]iortcd to liengal being almost, enth-ely brought from 1'hibet ; 
coarse cotton cloths, which are made by- tlm villagi-rs inhabiting t,ho Sent,hern 
]iortion of the country above the Dooars. Ibittcr, or ghee, which hardly 
snIHces for homo consnmjition, is as e.xtcnsively- jiroiiared as the limited 
number of cattle will permit. Small circular bowls aiv neatly- t urned from 
some variety of wood peculiar to the mountains, and many of them are very 
beautifully mottled by- a series of small knots in the wood ; daos, or straight 
swords about three feet in length, s]>ear and arrow heads are mamifacturcd 
J)rinci[ially at Tasghng from iron procured in the Hills, at the Xoi-thern foot 
of the castle, and hirgo copper caldrons arc ti)rmed from the metal, which is 
saiil to he obtained in the Hills at the foot of Tas,sangsce, which jjace is cele- 
hrated tlironghout Bootan for its snjieriority in their manufacture. Bajier, 
which is manufactured from the jilant described by- Buchanan as the D.aphne 
I’apjiyfeva, and the excellent qualities of which arc well known : it is remark¬ 
able for its extreme toughness, and from not being liable to the ravages of’ 
insects, and might, if more extensively' made, bciome a valuable article for-^ 
export ; hut at present it is hardly- more than sufficient for the very limited 
demand at home, and rarely finds its way to the jdains, oxcejit with the 
annual caravans to Rungpore. Leather is very- imperfectly tanned from the 
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bide of tlie bnfliiloe or bullock, and Ih ]irincii)ally used as soles fon tlic snow 
))oots worn by both tbo men and women in the winter ; a'..d another softer 
variety, manufactured from f^oat and sheep skins, is princij»ally used in niakiiif' 
small leather pouches, which are suspelidcd from the side of evciy man in the 
country of whatever rank. 

2. Pottery is almost entirely* ooutined to the manufacture of cooking 
utensils ; and the liooteah women by wlioiw' it is princi])iilly carried on evince 
a good deal of manual flexterit.y in making them. Tliere were three or four 
villages in the Valley of Poonakh in which we saw the jii’ocess of maun 
factnre, and however rude the implements enpdoyed, they produce a result 
highly erc<litablc to the skill of those who usc^il them ; the earth after being 
dll!/, vvas thrown into a heaj) and jiounded to a tolerably fine jiowder with a 
largo bludgeon ; it was then sifted, and wdion sutfieicntly fine, was kneaded 
with wate)’ until it had acipiired a sulfteicnt degree of eonsisteney ; a Inmj) of 
the eom)M)st was then placed on a flat board,•supiiorted on the toj) of three 
sticks, anil w>as kneaded from the centi-e outw.irds, until an ojiening h.-id been 
etl'ected through the mass ; the orifice thus made was gTadually enlarged by 
the jierson who jireserved its cirenhir form b\r walking round the board on 
which the mass rested, ii.nd when the necessary size bad been attained, the 
upper edge of the ])las(ic clay was turned over, so as to form :i rim ; iis the 
clay, however, still rested on the board, the mass thus preiiari'd only form'ed 
the upper section of the vessel, iind the lower half being wrought, by a similar 
jirocess, the twi, parts wMe united ti^ether, and the vessel completed. It is 
then,iCxpose(l to a. slow lire, and when siillleiently baked is rubbed over with 
a resinous CAlract from the |)ines and fii's, with which the woods abound, and 
is conveyed to the castles and houses for sale. Mr. Pdake had a turning wheel 
made, of a constr’uclion similar to that which is used throughout Indiii, for 
the manufacture of these articles ; but so little interest did the Pootcahs feel 
ill an insti'imient which they were told would greatly expedite their business 
and diniiiiisli their jabour, that not one individual ever took the trouble to 
come and look at it al't.er it bad boon made ; and it was left wbou we ipiitted 
Pooiiakb, a striking proof of their want of energy and habitual slothfulness. 

Sub-Section IV. 

1. The trade carried on bj^ Bootan is entirely confined to Bengal and 
, Thibet; she exports to the latter very little more than 

Commerce. procurable horn the Dooars subject to her authority 

in Bengal and Assam ; and of the.se articles the cotton cloths, silks, dried fish 
and rice of As.sam constitute the principal portion. From Bengal, broad-cloths, 
coral, white loiig-clothk, camhrica, and sometimes elojihants arc taken in^ 
exchange for China flowered silks, musks, rock-salt, tea in packages of about 
six iuehes square, coloured blankets, gold and silver, -wdiich we all obtained 
from Tliibet. The bill districts of Bootan contribute scarcely any proportion 
of the exports to Thibet, and that little is almost entirely confined to a Tory 
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small quantity of grain and some wrought iron. 'I’lie kinJnos.9 of Mr. N. 
Smith, the (,'ol](ctor of Uungporc, has enabled me to show in the following 
statement the value of exports and imports from Bootan, to that place, at the 
present time; and it will he seen that, c’omparod with the estimates of former 
periods, it has very much fallen off. Mr. Smith says, “ th<‘ Bootan caravans 
generally arrive at llung])oro in Februafy and March, and return to their 
country in May and Juno. It n^y not he siipcrllnous to state tha.t duty was 
taken on the Booteah trade previous to 1799 a. d., when it was abolished, and 
every encouragement held out to the Booteahs to come down. The expense 
of the caravan was paid by (xovernmont. the stables for their hor.sc.s erected, 
and houses for thom.selves. Tliis practice was continued from that perio<l up 
to 1831-o2 at an annual cost of about from 700 to 201 llu|)eos, which hitler 
sum the e.xpense was reduced to the last year, when, at the i-ecommenilation 
of Mr. Nisbet, the t’ommissioner oi' Uevenue at the time, it was ordered to bo 
diseoiitiiiued in future; the consequence has been the falling off in trade to 
Avhat it now is.” 

2. List of Articles iiiip(irle,d from, and exported to Bootan hp the 
Booteah Vararans. 


Tairo RTS. 

Ex.rt)RT8. 

Names of Articles. 

Number of Maunds 
or otlior s])(‘(ati(‘d 
(luuniily vvilh tluMV 
ostiiiiiitotl value. 

Names of Articles. 

Nninherof A^mds 
or ol her spt‘*(‘tl 
qn.unity with their 
estimated value. 



Us. 



Rs. 

IVbaiiix. (China Silks) .. 

1 Piece 

50 

Indiii’o. 

10 AIiR. 

1,0(K) 

('o\v 'fails ... 

4 Mtls. 

1<)0 

Clttvcs . 

20 Sra. 

30 

}liU 1'ouu‘s . 

lOO 

.n,.5(tO 

Nut me*^. 

20 „ 

loo 

Will . 

:i() „ 

1,< lOO 


20 „ 

1(X) 

Walnuts. 



Nuklior. 

] Md. 20Srs. 

120 

Musk . 

:.o 

loo 

C:iinplior. 

1 „ 20 „ 

•U) 

Lac. 

10 „ 

100 

Su:?ur . 

10 Mds. 

so 

Madder or Municet .... 

r)()(> „ 

1,500 

Copper . 

10 „ 

4lK) 

Ithinkets. 

300 

(>n 0 

Hioad ('loth . 

15 I'iece*' 

1,115 

Silver . 

3 Seers 

210 

(loiit Skins, &c.. 

1,00 » 

5(K) 




lOndy Clotli . 

50 

200 

• 



Coarse ditto . 

£0 

100 




(llK)JPOOl. 

10 Aids. 

100 




Sandal Wood . 

U) Va 

1<M) 




(’onntry Cunpowdtir ... 

2 

2() 




Dtied Kish. 

10 „ 

50 




Ttilaicco. 

15 „ 

loo 



7,375 



4,160 


3. There is every reason to believe that the trade which formerly existed 
between Bengal and Thibet was, at one time, carried on through Bootan ; 
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anil to its tofcil cessjition may in a groat degree be uttrilmtod tli€ jnarliod 
deterioration of the latter country. Mr. Bogle, in a lettes to Ooverniuont 
written I'roni J)o-shiripgay or Digurclieo in December 1774, says tliat on the 
interruption of the traile between Thi'liet and Bengal throuprh Nipal, which 
followed the establishment of the Goorkha Dynasty, two of the Cashmi rian 
merchants who had lied from Nipal,'“being unwilling to forego the gainful 
commerce in which they had hitherto bee'n^'concerned, settled at Lass.i,; and 
having obtained ]iermis3ion from the Deb llaja to tninsport their poods through 
his territorie.s, established Agents in Cttlcntto; but :is they are ])rohibited Ifom 
trading iti broad-cloths, anil sotne other considerable articles, and as tbeir tnillic 
is carried on to no groat (extent, and all other merchants are excluded, it by no 
means compcitisates the loss which Bengal has sustained by the interrujition of 
its commerce through Nipal." To the Jealousy of the Deb llaja .and I’aro 
I’illo must this exclusion of other mercliaiets have been in a. great degree owing; 
iind from thiit period to the present the trtule appears to have been gradually 
declining. 

4. The suspicious jiolicy adopted by the Chinese .\nthnrilies .since their 
jiermaneni occu])al.ion of La.ssa has closed Thibet against the inhabitants of 
India, and even the Bootetdis, who arc dependent tipon them, can only jjass tlio 
boundary which sejiaratcs the two countries under the sanction of a. pa-.ipnrt, 
and are rigorously restricted to a lew' principal routes, any deviation from whihh 
would be attended with great personal hazard. 

5. 1 have .already ift a previous section of this Tleport mentioiied i.ho mosl 
im|K^ant lines by which this intercourse is at. present carried on between 
L’eugal .and Bootan; and the three by which any direct communication appears 
to be held by the jieople of Thibet with Bengal are, that e.xtending from Teshoo 
Loomboo in 'Thibet through the Territory of the Faro Fillo to the IJu.xa and 
(diamoorchee Dooars, North of Ilungpore in Bengal ; another by the Vbdley of 
the Monass River r/d 'rasgongand Dewangari to llazoo, in Lower A.s.s.am ; and 
the third from Towang through the Kooreeaparrah Doo.ar to the .same place. 
This last route docs not in an)' jiart enter the T’erritory of the Deb and Dhurma 
Rajas of Bootan, but lies entirely across a tract of country de]iendent upon 
La.ssa, and forming an integral portion of the Thibet Territory; so thtit we have 
literally tin; Chinese and British Frontiers in immediate contact with etich other 
at a Dooar in the Valley of Assam, not more than lifteen mile.s from the Northern 
bank of the Berhampootor River. 

6. The cotnmunication Avith Assam is almost entirely carried on by th.at 
class of Thibetans who are called K.ampas, and wdio enter the valley by either of 
the two routes above indicated, one through the districts of the .‘souladi of Tas- 
gong or Benk.ar to Jtewa'ngiiri ; the other through that of the Towang Raja, 
who is but a subordinate‘011ioer under the Soeena Doha, the princiiial Authority 
in the Kam])a country. This designation of Kainpa ajipcars to be ap|dled to 
all the Southern portions of Thibet lying between the right bank of the Kroo- 
choomboo or Tsanpo and Bootan. How far East the designation e.xtcnds I liavo 
not been able accriratcly to ascertain ; but it clearly ajiplios to all that portion 
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ofTliilist wliicli is incliKlcd within the groat IjoihI of the Tsanpo up to the 
point whore that reniarkalilc river enters the Abor Hills and pursues its course 
into the Assam Valley. 

7, I havm in the general ma,p which accompanies this Report marked the 
vi’-'.-ral stages of the most Western of the two routes, and a cross road which 
branches oiflrom the Koolloong bridge, !it the foot of the Khumna Hill, unites 
T<>»aug Avith Tasgong by a journey ol'live days. During the time that we 
were travelling from DcAvangari to 'fasgong Ave passed, in six tlays, several 
pai'ti(;s of the Kampas on their AACiy to Ihizoo in As.sam, and 1 e.stini.ated their 
numbers at about 400 persons. When Avo ([uittod that hue ol' country, and 
travelled Westward, they Avore no longer seen; and it Avas evddent thaf. the inter¬ 
course was almost entirely coufmcHl to that particular chanmd. Tlio parties 
were accompanied in some instances by very beautiful asses, almost all of 
which Avere laden Avith salt, Avhich lljids its Av.ay Irom I loAv.angari to I he ))lains. 
It is estimated that during the season there an; about two thousand Kampas 
a^.'Cmbled at DcAvangari, Avherc they erect huts for temporary occupatioJi on the 
snliordinatc heights bcloAV the village on the North. Chi i|nitting the hills to 
de.scend to the plains, they are acconniauied by Giirpas and Ziiikalfs on the 
jiart, of the Dewangari Kaja, from Avlium they obtain passpoi'ts, and pledge 
tliemselves to return liy a stated period. 

• 8. Hazoo, the place to A\diieh all the Kamp.as and inh.ahitants of Dootan 

resort, is tlie name of a village in LoAver Assam, not more tlian si.x miles Irom 
the Northern hank of the IJerlianipooter. The greart oliject of veneration is an 
image (.Maha Moouee) in a teinjile on the summit of a hill about dOO feet higli ; 
and Avhicli the tSooteahs have a tradition Avas carried oif surrcjititiously by a 
llraliniin at some former period from a mona.stery in Lassa. The tenijile in 
wliich it«bUmds is supposed to have been erected by the Mahomedan compierors 
of As.s.im at tin' jw^iod of their inAcision of that country ; and Hazoo is 
no doubt the same place designatcAl Az.oo in the account given in Stewart’s 
History of lleiigal Avlieu descrihiiig the military oiieratioiis of Aloer Joomla, 
the Commander of the JMogul Forces.* The tradition regarding the image 
has jirohably some foundation in lact, but whatever may have been its real 
origin it lias been productive of the curious con,sequence of bringing Hindoos, 
Mahomedaus,,and Thibetans to Avorship Avith etpial devotion at tlie same .shrine. 

9. Presents* are made to the priests attached to-the tenqile, and the 
attractions of the ^daco are greatly incri'ased by an estahllslimeiit of dancing 
girls, Avho are in constant attendance during the continuance of thg annual fair. 
The Kampas on these occasions come doAvn in tlieir gayest apparel, and 
uniting sjiiritnal and secular pursuits, worship and barter Avith equal zeal. 
Botli tlic men and women wear the same Avarm woollen clotlis in the plains 
Avhich Avere necessary to preserve life in the i'rozen regions Avliere they 
habitually reside ; and the,Avomen are all ornamented Avith silver neck-chain,s, 
and otlier ornaments in Avliieh the turquoise stone is almost invariably studded. 


* Stewart's History of Bviigal, page 230. 
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The goods they bring down consist principally of red and party colored 
blankets, gold-dust and silver, rock-salt, chowries, musks, and a few coarse 
Chinese silks, niuujeet, and bees’ wax ; these they exchange for lac, the raw and 
manufactured silks of Assam, cotton, 'dried lish and tobacco : they return 
homewards during the months of February and March, taking care to leave the 
plains before the return of the hot wo'ather or rains,, of both of which they 
entertain the most serious apprehensions. 

10. The other principal line of communication through BoOtan is, as has 
been already mentioned, through the jurisdiction oi’ the Paro Pillo, and this is 
by far the mo.st important of all the commercial intercourse ^vhich the jealousy 
of the Chinese Authorities now permits between the subjects of the two 
countries of Bengal and Thibet, though formerly they were far more numerous 
and juofitablo, passing through Cashmero, Nipal, the Morung, Benares, 
Sikhim, Bootan, and into Assam. Now, however, it is even doubtful wlietber 
the great btdk of the UKjrchants who aceoii'pany the car.avans to linngpore arc 
not inhabitants of Bootan witli a small admixture of Thibetans, the great 
object of the Paro Pillo being to keep tlie trade as much as possible in his 
own hands,.and to oppose every obstacle to those merchants who might he 
desirous of proceeding the whole way with their investments into tlie plains. 
The same jealousy has been experienced in every attempt to extend comim'rcial 
intercourse across the great chain of the Himalaya momitains ; the sulijugatioi'i 
of the several petty States on their Southern slojio to the jiower of the Coorkha 
family scaled the fate of the lntcrco\irse which had ])reviously been (,'anied on 
through them, and the existence of the same I'eeliiig on the part ol' the Chinese 
Authorities on the borders of Thibet is ])arlieularly alluded to by Mr. Ti’ail in 
his account of Kumaon,* where the suspicious and monopolizing sjjirit of the 
Cliinese Viceroy of Gortope is represented as almost ellectually j)aralyzing the 
operations of his own subjects, and excluding them from the advantages which 
would inevitably result from an unrestricted admission of BritLsh pi-odnce to 
the boundless regions of Tartary and Thibet. 

11. I have before alluded to the mistake so generally made as to the 
route by which the caravans travel from Bootan to Ruugpore ; this rvas always 
supposed to have been by the Buxa Dooar, North ol' Chichacotta ; but 
independent of the information obtained at Poonakh, and during tlie journey 
from thcuce by this very route, my suspicions, which had lleon first excited 
by the extreme difficulty of the pass, and the almost perpendicular nature of 
many of the „asccnts, were confirmed, when during the whole journey from 
Tassisudon to Chichacotta we had not met with a single laden animal of any 
description on its way from the plains, and but very few men bearing articles 
for the use of the Deb Hitja of the country. The men and merchandise of 
the Paro Pillo were wending their w-ay by a route from which we bad been 
carefully excluded, and of which all the inhabitants., of the plains I have had 
an opportunity of consulting appear to be equally ignorant. 


* Asiatic Rcsearclics, vol. I7tli, page 40, ei seq. 
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12? Tho oxtroine anti(init 3 *of tliis comniorciiil intorconrse lias boon traced 
wltli as miicli clearness and precision by Ileoren in bis Historical Rcaoarclios 
into the Constitution and Cojnnieroe of India as the imperfect nature of tho 
materials available for such an investigation would permit; and he infers that 
the route anciently pursued was that by which Ctaptain Turner travelled from 
Teeshoo Loomboo in Thibet to llungpore in Bengal.* 

13. In the celebrated collection of voyages by Hakluyt^ that of Ralph 
Pitch contains a passage clearly showing that in tho year 15S3 tho trade 
between Bengal, Bootan, and Thibet was sufficiently notorious to have attracted 
the attention of even a casual traveller, and from it wo should infer that Cooi'h 
Bt'liar was then the spot at which the caravans principally assembled. 
“ d’hore is a country,” ho say.s, “ four days journey Ifom Cuch or (,Juicliue, 
before mentioned, wliich is called Bootanter, and tlie city Boot-cab; the King is 
called Uurmain, the peo[ile whereof are very tall and strong ; and there are 
merchants which cojiie out of China, ami tliey say out of Muscovia or Tart;iry ; 
and they come to buy (soil ?) musk, cambals, agates, silk, jiejiper, and sa,lfron 
of Persia. Tbe country is very great; three months’jotirnoy. There are very 
high mountains in this country, and one of them so steep that when si.x days 
jourmu’ oil'it ho may see it perfectly, lij'ou these mountains are j)cr>]tlo which 
h.ave o.ars of a span long; if their cars be not long they call them apes. They 
(fav that wben tlicy bo upon tbe mountains tbey sec ships in tbe sea sailing to 
and li'o; but tbey know not from wbema; they come nor wbitlier tbey go. 
Tlicro are luorcliants wliich come out- of tho Eastf they .say, from under tho 
.sun, which is Ifoin China, which have no beards ; and they' say tliero it is some¬ 
thing warm. But those which come from the otiier side of the mountains, 
which is from the North, say there it is very cold. The Northern merchants 
arc ap]iarelied with woollen cloth and hats, white hozen close, and boots whieh 
be of Muscovia or Tartary. They report that in their country they have very 
good hor.ses, but tbey be little ; some men have lour, five, or six hundred horses 
and kino; they iLve tvith milk and llesh. Tliey cut the tails of their kine, and 
sell them very dear, for they' bo in great reqiii'st, and mncli esl-eonied in those 
parts; the hair of them is a yaual long They use to hang them for 
bravery upon tli'e heads of their elejiliauts ; they bo much used in Pegu and 
China; they buy' and sell by scores upon the ground. The pi'ople ho very swUt 
on foot.”! ' 

14i. In tliiif description we may trace tho iiitcrconrse between Bootan, 
Tliibct, and Bengal almost exactly as it exists at tbe pre.sont day ; Jhc ‘cambals’ 
are evidently tho blankets still,imported ; and tlio ‘ agate.s’ tho turquoise still 
forming the jirincipal ornament of Booto.ah and Thibetan women. The large 
boats which stem the current of the Borhainpootol River during the rainy 
season under a pri'ss of canvass, and which diiring the clear intervals some¬ 
times occurring at that sea.scti ol the ye.ar, would be visible from the sub-alpine 
heights, might easily be mistaken for ships; and tho geographical knowledge of 

• Ileercu’s Historical lie.'Carclics, vot. 3r(l, page 302. f Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. 2iiJ, page 237. 
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niorcljaiits from tlie recesses of Tliibet wasjiittlc likely to enable t^iom to 
proiiounoo wlicTioe they came, or whither they went. The woolletj clothes, 
liats, boots, mention of .small horses, and cliowrce-ttiiled cattle would .apply with 
equal .accuracy to the•Booteahs of the present day, and the articles whi(di still 
find their way for sitle to liungporo ; and it proves that, however wonderful 
the variety of articles which the improved manufacturing skill of Europe now 
enables the merchants of Bengal to ofl'cr iij barter ibr the produce brought 
down by those of T’hibot and Bootan, the latter bring to the market, 
in dimini.shed quantities, only the same goods which they imported three 
centuries ago. 

15. The carav.-ins now convey to llungpore only the goods of which a 
detailed list ha's been already given ; and the whole foreign trade of Bootan, 
wdiich is ahuo.st entirely confined to Thibet on one side and Bengal and Assam 
on the other, can hardly amount to fifty tlwusand Rupees per annum, although 
at one time it wms estimated at twnj lakhs for Assam alone ; and there is little 
hope either of any relaxation in the jealous restrictions now imposed upon it, 
or of the admission of our merchants to Bootan and Thibet as long as Chinese 
policy .and inilucncc reign paramount in cither country. 

Section V- 


1. Influenced as the, character of every people necessarily is by the 

„ n.tVure of the institutions under which they live, that 

Cml and social State. ,■ i. . i 

ol tlio nootcahs inuat stand low indeed in t]u^ social 

scale. Every eleiucut ol deterioration is comprised in their Goviirnmeut, hoth 

secular and spiritual. 'Iheir energies are paralyzed by tlic insecurity of jiro- 

perty, their morals are di'graded, and their numbers reduced by tlio 

unnatural system ol Polyandry, and the extensive prevalence of monastic 

institutions, alike unlavorablc to the creation of dome.stic sources of hapjiiness, 

a feeling of love for country, or a desire for improvement. They would almost 

appear to ju.stily the juilgment pronounced upon the great Mongolian race, of 

wdiich they evidently form a branch, “ that as not only in our own times, but 

so far back as history informs us, neither the scicne.o.s, the iuvoiitions, nor the 

improvements of the last three centuries, have changed the iMongolian nations 

from what they wore,'wc ('.an come to no other conclusion than that they are 

nationally incapacitated from further improvement;” and yet even under all 

these di-sadvantages some redeeming traits of character do occasionally appe.ar, 

and prove them to be still connected with the more elevated of their species 

by the links of a common sympathy. Paring my residence in the country 

I sometimes saw the mo.iit touching instances of (ilial and jiaternal affection 

and respect; some few ])(A'8ons in whom the demoralizing inlluences of such 

a state of society had yet left a trace of the image in which they were 

originally created, and where the feelings of nature still exercised their 

accustomed iiilluouce, but the exceptions were indeed rare to universal 

deiuorality ; and much us I have travelled aud resided amongst various savage 
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tribes <fti our Frontiers, I have never yet known one so wholly degraded in 
morals as the Booteahs. 

2. The population of the country is divided into eight principal and 

some minor classes; the latter of whom appear to 
Population. derive their designations from their trades and occupa¬ 

tions, and hold too insignificant a rajik to merit particular notice. The first 
two classes arc the Wang and !$ampa, from amongst whom, the principal 
Officers of State are generally chosen. These classes are supposed to have 
bce*R originally composed of the families of the Thibetan Conquerors of 
Bootan; the offices of Deb, Pillo, and Zimpes are in theory exclusively held 
by the descendants of the Wangs, and the Zinkaffs and Governors of Dooars 
are chosen from the second tribe or class of Kampas. The third and fourth 
classes are denominated Bhutpa and Kooshee, who are eligible to the situations 
of ZinkafFs and Governors of Dooars. The Kangtang, Sanglah, and Tcbula, 
forming the fifth, sixth, and seventh cla.ssos, are all of a very inferior descrip¬ 
tion, and none of the first will eat, it is said, from the hand o( the Tebula. 
The eighth tribe is known by the .name of Koojei; it is a religious one per¬ 
mitted to marry; but those persons from amongst its members who lay claim 
to superior sanctity as Gooroos, or spiritual teachers, repudiate m.arriage 
altogether. The term Gylong is applied only to those who have been devoted 
ft) a monastic life from their earliest years. 

3. In addition to these several tribes, all of whom arc of pure or mixed 
Mongolian races, there are .some thousands of Botfg.alloos and Assamese, the 
Helots of the country, who have been carried off at varimis times from the 
plains by the Booteahs in their several incursions, and who lead a life devoted 
to the most menial and degrading offices. Whenever men arc seized and 
carried up into the Hills, they are forced into a connubial union with some 
Booteah women of the inferior grades of society, who are made ros])on.siblo 
for their continuance in the country. The ccrbiinty that his wife’s life and 
that of his children will be the forfeit of his flight fetters the slave by chains 
of moral adamant which he dares not break; and the best feelings and afiection.9 
of die heart are, by this refinement of cruelty, made to rivet the shackles of his 
compulsory exile. Captive women are in a similar manner united to low Booteah 
men, and with a similar re.sult; whenever it may not be convenient to provide 
prisoners either with Booteah wives or husbands, orders a*re transmitted to the 
Dooars to capture*a man or woman, as the case may bo, to be sent into the Hills, 
and ultimately so disposed of. I had more than one opportunity cf witnessing 
the fearful struggle between the Renewed desire of freedom produced by so unusual 
an event as the arrival in Bootan of a British Mission, and the dread in claiming 
it of sacrificing by doing so all that the heart of man most cherishes in life. 

4. Numerous applications were made to me ^y the Assamese captives to 
effect their release and restoration to their o^n country ; but as in the majority 
of instances examined they proved to have been carried off before the assump¬ 
tion of the sovereignty of Assam by the British Government, there was no 
valid ground founded upon international law to demand it; and the attempted 

1 
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destruction by the Booteah Authorities of an individual whose release t insisted 
upon, and at last effected, showed clearly that to press the detaand in cases at 
all dubious would probably lead to the destruction of the unhappy detenues, 
and certainly not be productive of the desired result in procuring for them a 
restoration to freedom and country. 

6. Of the numbers of the inhabjtants of the hill portion of Bootan it is 
almost impossible to form anything like aifl accurate estimate from the total 
absence of even the most imperfect attempt at a census of the population; but 
assuming the lowlands equal to one-fourth of the whole area of the country, or 
6,600 square miles, and with an average population of the same amount as 
has been given for all Assam, of ton inhabitants to the square mile, the 
number of people in the Dooars may be assumed at about 06,000 souls; and 
the hill portion of the country, whose area is about 13,200 square miles, with 
a proportion of six inhabitants to the squtire mile, will give a total of 79,200 
souls, or for the whole of the Bootan country, including both hills and low¬ 
lands, a total population of 1,45,200 souls. Low as this estimate may appear, 
and unsatisfactory as the dato avowedly ,arc on which it is founded, I am 
inclined to think it would on a more minute investigation be found rather in 
excess than defect of the truth. 

G. The language spoken by these people is said to be a dialect of the 
Thibetan, more or less blended with words and idiom’s 
Language. from the language of the countries on which they 

severally touch ; along thff Southern line of Frontier manjf words have been 
adopted from the Bengallee and Assamese; and on the Northern the language 
spoken is said to approach very nearly to the original Thibetan stock from 
whence it was derived. There appear, however, to be four groat lingual 
divisions known as the Sangla, Drarnhec, Gnalong, and Bomdang, the former 
of which is spoken by the race of Booteahs inhabiting the country South of 
Tasgong; on the North and West to 1’ongso the Bramhee prevails,—from 
Tongso West, the Gnalong and Bomdang. These dialects have, in a scries of 
years, undergone such modifications that the scvcial classes by whom they are 
respectively spoken can with difficulty comprehend each other—an evil which 
is likely to increase rather than diminisli from the very trifling degree of 
intercourse that takes place between the inhabitants of different parts of the 
country. I have collected a vocabulary of many of the words, which I pro¬ 
pose submitting for comparison to Mr. Csoma de Koros, the only Thibetan 
scholar qualified to institute it, and to ascertain the truth of the statements 
which make the Booteah a cognate dialect of th,at language. 

7. In the religious observances .of the people the most remarkable 
circumstance is the noise with which they are accom¬ 
panied ; the instruments used are clarionets, sometimes . 

formed of silver and brass, but generally of wood, with reed pipes, horns, 
shells, cymbals, drums and gongs; the noise of their instrmnents forms an 
accompaniment to a low chaunting sound, which generally issues from a retired 
chamber in which the collossal image of the Dhurma Eaja occupies the 
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most coftspicuous place. In the inferior temples are Hindoo images of Siva, 
some of which are executed with considerable skill by the artists of Lassa, 
where it is said these images are extensively manufactured. The stated periods 
of worship appear to be at the dawn of day, a little after noon, and at 
sunset; at these hours the priests assemble, when some prayers are chaunted, 
rosaries are assiduously counted, and the whole ceremonial, as far as our very 
limited opportunities of observing extended, presented a curigus compound 
of Komish, Buddhist, and Hindoo worship. 

8. The dresses of the priests invariably consist of a garnet coloured 

garment thrown loosely over the left shoulder, leaving 

the right arm bare, and which exhibits generally a 
power of muscle better adapted to grapple with difficulties in the field than 
turning leaves in the cloister. Tlie garments of the upper classes consist of a 
long loose robe, which wraps round tlje body, and is secured in its position by 
a leather belt round the waist. Among the higher orders the robe is generally 
made of Chinese flowered silks, the favorite colours being rod and yellow; over 
the robe in the winter a large shawl of black satin, or silk, is generally thrown; 
and when seated, the person wearing it wraps it round the knees and feet so 
effectually as to conceal them from view. A leggin of rod broad-cloth is 
attached to a shoe made of buffaloe hide ; and no Bootoah ever travels during 
tlie winter without protecting his legs and loot against the effect of the snow 
by putting these boots on, and they are secured by a garter tied under the 
knee. A cap, made of fur or coarse broad-cloth, br blanket, com])lotes the 
habiliment ; and the only variation observable is the substitution of a cloth 
for a woollen robe during the summer months of the year. The habits of all 
classes arc most disgustingly filthy, and the man must be endued with more than 
an ordinary share of nerve who would willingly inter2)03c any member of their 
society between the wind and his nobility. 

9 . The Booteahs dis[)lay more ingenuity in the construction of their 


BuildingB. 


houses than in any other branch of their domestic 
economy, and the entablatures and capitals of some 


of the wooden pillars Avhich supported the roofs of their largest houses were 
carved with a degree of skill and taste which would hardly have been expected 
from the general character of the people. The houses consist of a ground 
floor, of which pigs, cattle, fowls, and rats innumerable !iavc the undisturbed 
pofssession; the tescent to the first floor is by a flight of stops of the same 
material as the rock of which the walls are composed, and the.entrance by 


one small door which turns on ^wooden pivots, and is fastened by a latch of the 
same material : light is admitted by small shutters, but* very inadequately, 
except on the Southern side of the house, where wboden balconies generally 
project beyond the walls, and are the favourite re^rt of the inhabitants at all 
hours of the day. In tlie winter these balconies, from the very imperfect con¬ 
struction of the shutters, render it almost impossible to exclude .the external 


air effectually, and as there are no chimnies to any of the houses the dweller 
within is compelled to endure the compound evil oi the suffocating effects 
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of a room filled with smoke, and the piercing blasts of a wind * so cold 
as rapidly to abstract nearly all natural warmth from the body. The 
fire-places are solid masses of masonry, raised about two feet from the 
ground, with circular openings to receive the cooking utensils, and an 
aperture for the fire below ; a very correct representation of the structure 
and mode of using it is given in' Captain Turner’s work, and it is in 
principle noticing more than a series of thi,' common choolahs of India. The 
ascent to the second floor is invariably by a ladder composed of a single 
timber, one face of which is flattened, and notches are cut into it for steps ; 
they are, however, of such inadequate breadth that great practice is requisite 
to enable a stranger to descend by them with any safety. The floor to which 
it leads is gen'erally divided off into several apartments, aU equally remarkable 
for smoke and soot. There is sometimes a third story, and the roof consists 
of a flat teijace of well beaten earth, but so incapable of resisting even the 
comparatively light showers which fall in these elevated regions that a pentroof 
invariably covers the whole struotime ; it is forraed of fir planks, which .are 
laid horizontally across the timbers, and, kept in their places by stones 
placed upon them. This inadequate fastening, as might have been antici¬ 
pated, exposes the planks to the mercy of every passing breeze, and 
a very little incre.ase to the ordinary strength of the wind is followed 
by the rolling of the stones from the rocf, and the clatter of the fir 
planks which speedily come after them. Nothing can afford a stronger proof 
of the great indolence of the Booteah character than the adherence to this 
system of roofing, the great inconvenience of which is annually forced upon 
their attention by the destruction of this most essential part of their dwellings. 
Some of the houses are of stone, and others are made of earth, the process of 
which, though simple, is quite effectual in producing substantial walls. As soon 
as the thickness of the wall has been determined upon, boards are raised above 
the ground at a distance equal to its intended breadth, and the interval between 
them is filled up with moistened earth ; the boards are preserved in an erect 
position by perpendicular supports; and leather thongs are passed across from 
one side to the other to prevent the planks being forced outwards by the process 
of pounding and stamping which is to follow. A number of people then stand 
on the moistened earth, and by constant jumping and stamping press it down 
sufficiently to give a ^rcat degree of consistency to the mass; wooden rammers 
are then sometimes used to complete the consolidation, and the whole structure 
is loft until the earth is supposed to be sufficiently dry, when the boards are 
removed, and a similar process is repeated a sjtage higher until the requisite 
height for the walls has been attained. The walls formed by this process are 
so firm and hard that we'always selected them as butts against which to place 
the marks we intended to'firq at; and bullets shot from a rifle, at a distance of. 
eighty yards, indented them very superficially, and<' were themselves found to 
be perfectly flattened by the contact. 

10. At Koondong, Tassangsee, and Boomdungtung there were large 
enclosed yards attached to the houses in which the cattle and ponies were 
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kept well supplied with straw; but such farm-steads are rarely seen, cept at 
the houses of the Doompas, or heads of several villages, who appear to be 
generally well supplied with all that the country affords. 

11. The food of the superior classes, that is, of the Government Officers 

and priests, consists of the flesh of goats, swine, and 
cattle, and rice imported from the Dooars; the mode of 
preparing it is most inartificial an(^*rude, with little attention to (jleanliness, and 
still less to the quality of the meat they consume. The grain, if rice, is boiled 
in the large copper caldrons which have been previously mentioned, and is distri¬ 
buted by the cooks to the priests and principal Officers, who all dine together, and 
on these occasions they imbibe large draughts of the liquor called chong, which 
is procured by fermentation from rice, and is handed round in large buffalou 
horns handsomely ornamented with brass, and which form' the invariable 
companion of the Booteah in every journey he may have to rafj^c. On all 
religious festivals feasting and drinking are carried to an excess, the effects of 
which sometimes incapacitate those who have been engaged in them two or 
three days for any employment; and I experienced, on more than one occasion, 
the inconveniences of a carousal which had disqualified the Deb and his 
Ministers for seeing very clearly the questions submitted for their consideration. 
They are not, however, quarrelsome over their cups, and wo know but of one 
occasion during our progress through the country in which wounds had been 
inflicted during these moments of drunken excitement. 

12. The diet of the great body of the pcople'is the most miserable it is 
possible to conceive ; they are restricted to the refuse of wretched crops of 
unripe wheat and barley, and their food consists generally of cakes made from 
these grains very imperfectly ground. Before commencing a journey, the 
cakes are prepared and thiust into the bosom of their robes, with a little salt, 
some chillies, and a few onions or radishes. They deposit their loads at the 
summit and foot of every steep ascent or descent, and solace themselves with the 
contents of the recess in the front of their loose robes; this is followed by 
copious libations of chong from the horn; and there is little prospect of the 
journey being speedily terminated until the bottom of the horn has been seen. 

13. The amusements of"tho Booteahs are almost entirely confined to 

• archery and quoits; in the former of which they do 

Aoiusenio&ts. • 

not exhibit so much skill as might have been antici¬ 
pated from their lOve of the exercise, and the fact of the bow and arrow being 
the national weapon. The marks generally shot at consist of piwea of wood 
of this V shape, about eighteen ijichcs in length and seven broad ; they are placed 
in a reclining position on the ground at about 120 yards’ distance, and there is 
in almost every village a spot particularly set apart for this manly exercisso. 
At Dewangari, the only place where we saw the spprt, it appeared to be entered 
into with considerable ardour; the party generally consisted of twenty archers, 
the finest men I saw in the country ; there were many amongst them six feet 
high, with moat stalwart, herculean frames, but wanting apparently in the 
plastic elasticity of limb which is so^ conspicuous in the tribes further East; 
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and the difference may nlot unaptly be illustrated by the heavy pow^i- of the 
dray-horse and the bounding vigour of the hunter. The arrbw is shot at a 
greater degree of elevation than appears necessary, and on comparing the 
rapidity of its flight with the velocity of^ those discharged by the best of our 
Calcutta archers, 1 should not hesitate to say that the latter greatly execl the 
Booteahs, both in precision of aim arjd strength of discharge. The latter is 
doubtless owiiag to superiority in the bow;) for of the pliysical power of the 
Bootcah there can be no doubt. The arrow is generally made of a very small 
species of bamboo, which is found at elevations of ten and eleven thousand 
feet above the sea, and is remarkable for its extreme straightness and strength ; 
the head "used on ordinary occasions is a plain pointed iron one, but those 
reserved for warfare are very frequently barbed and poisoned. The Booteahs 
are quite as mysterious on the subject of the poison, and the localities of the 
tree from r^jich it is obtained, as all the other mountain tribes amongst whom I 
liavc made inquiries regarding it, and are evidently averse to being questioned 
on the subject. 

14. At the g<amc of quoits they evinqe for more skill than in archery, 
and throw the stone which here answers the purpose of the quoit with a good 
deal of accuracy ; the mark is generally a bit of stick fixed slanting outwards 
in the ground,—at a distance of about thirty yards ; the stone is laid Hat on the 
palm of the open hand, and is projected from it with a rotatory motion, but it 
is never grasped by the fingers as the quoit is with us. There were several 
of the Zinkaffs attached td the palace of Poonakh who resorted every evening 
to a spot near the house we occupied, and amongst them were many who 
evinced considerable skill in striking the mark. It is a game quite as national, 
and commenced at quite as early an ago with them, as marbles with English 
boys, and the Dooteah seldom appears to greater advantage than when engaged 
in these exorcises,—qviarrcls seldom or never occurring, and their hilarity being 
unaccompanied with that boisterous rudeness which characterizes the festivities 
of most of .the savage tribes around them. 

15. The disposition of the Bootcah is naturally excellent, ho possesses 

an equanimity of temper almost bordering on apathy, 

and he is rarely sulHotently roused to give vent to his 
feelings in any exclamations of pleasure or surprise ; that they are generally 
honest was fully proved by the fact of our having scarcely lost anything 
during many months’ marching through the country, and "when the baggage 
distributed asnongst 200 coolies was known to contain many articles of con¬ 
siderable value. They are on the other hand,, indolent to an extreme degree, 
totally wanting in energy, illiterate, immoral, and victims of the most unquali¬ 
fied superstition : their virtues are their own, and their vices are the natural 
and inevitable consequence qf the form of Government under which they live» 
and the brutalizing influence of the faith they profess. In my intercourse with 
the highest Officers of State in Bootan, the impression created was far less 
favorable than that produced by observation upon the lower orders of the 
people. The former I invariably found ^shameless beggars, liars of the first 
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mjigtiitude, whose most solemnly pledged words vffire violated without the 
slightest hesitation, who entered into engagements which they had not the 
most distant intention of fulfilling, whp would play the bully and sycophant 
with equal readiness, wholly insensible apparently to gratitude, and with all 
the mental faculties most imperfectly (^veloped, exhibiting in their conduct 
a rare compound of official pride ^nd presumption with the low cunning of 
needy mediocrity, and yet prescaiving at the same time a miM deportment, 
and speaking generally in a remarkably low tone of voice. Much as my 
official duties have brought me into close personal intercourse with the Native 
Officers of the different Courts of inter and ultra-Gangetic India, I had never 
failed to find some who formed very remarkable exceptions to the generally 
condemnatory judgment that would have been pronounced on the remainder ; 
but amongst the Officers of the Deb and Dhurma Eajas of Bootan I failed to 
discover one whom 1 thought entitled to the slightest degree of confidence 
eitlier in word or deed. 

10. The importance of obtaining a clearer in,sight than we have ever 
prcviou.sly possessed into the resources, government, and character of the 
Bootcahs has induced me to enter more minutely into the subject than but 
for the precarious nature of our political relations with that country it would 
have been necessary to do ; and it may now be desirable to advert to its con¬ 
nexion with other States, and to examine the precise nature of the ties by which 
it is bound to them respectively. 

Section VI. 


The first in importance of the foreign relations of Bootan is that 
which unites her with China, cither immediately by 
direct communication with the Court of Pekin, or 
indirectly by annual Embassies to Lassa, the celebrated 
capital of Thibet; that the former ever takes place is 
and that the latter does so regularly is now equally 


1 . 


Political Belations. 
Belations with China 
and Thibet. 


extremely doubtful ; 
certain. 


2. There is a tradition culTcnt in Bootan that the country was once ruled 
by Thibetan Officers resident in it, and that all the palaces and castles now occupied 
by the Deb, Dhurma, Pillos, and Zoompens were originally constructed by 
Chinese and Thibetan architects for the accommodation of those provincial 
Governors ; but that after holding the country for some time, and finding it 
totally unprofitable, the Officers were withdrawn, and the Booteahs allowed 
to govern themselves ; still, however, agreeing to the payment of an annual 
tribute, and recognizing the continued supremacy of the Emperor of Chins in 
secular, and that of the Delai Lama in spiritual, affiiirs. 

3. The style of these buildings, which unites the peculiarities of Thibetan 
and Chinese architecture, greatly tends to confirm this current belief; and that 
the Thibetan influence did extend far more to the Southward between the 
seventh and tenth centuries than it has done .since is proved from a fact 
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mentioned by Monaieur ftindress in the introduction to the translation made by 
him, and Messrs. Klaproth and Abel Kemusat, of the Chinese'^work Foe-kouo- 
ki, where, speaking of the Thibetans, h^ says that “ during the Tsang Dynasty, 
from the seventh to the commencement of the tenth century, they issued forth 
as conquerors from their original limitp; waged an almost incessant war against 
China ; and following the courses of their rivers, which issuing from the South- 
Eastern cornea* of their valleys opened a rfiute to India, extended their con¬ 
quests in this direction to the Bay of Bengal, to which they gave the name of 
the Thibetan Sea.”* 

4. At what period the withdrawal from Bootan took place I have not the 
means of even forming a probable conjecture, but it appears quite certain from 
the result of the inquiries made during my residence in the country that the 
power of China is regarded with considerable respect by the Authorities in 
Bootan ; and a very marked deference fs shown to the supposed views and 
wishes of the Authorities resident in Lassa, both Chinese and Thibetan. 

5 . The names by which China and Lassa are designated in Bootan 
are Peelooma and Peba, and the Thibeton race are called Phurree- 
Jenna, and not Geana, as written by Captain Turner, which that Officer 
gives as the Thibetan appellation for China, seems to be very indifferently 
applied,* as might have been inferred from their almost total want of 
geographical knowledge; and would appear to extend not only to tfie 
kingdom properly called China, but to the vast regions of Eastern Tartary. 
Kampa, as I have before mentioned, designates that portion of Thibet lying 
between the Southern bank of the Tsanpo River and the snowy ridges which 
separate it from the Northern limit of Bootan. It is to this portion of Thibet 
that the knowledge of the Booteahs is almost entirely confined, and I could 
discover but few people in the country who had ever visited Lassa. The 
communication being generally with Teeslioo Loomboo, this is the only lino of 
route with which they are at all familiar. 

6. The intercourse which docs take place is generally confined to the few 
months that intervene between the melting of the snows of one season and the 
accumulation of the following, an interval of little more than three months; 
for the inhabitants of Bootan appear to have as great a horror of the extreme 
severity of a Thibetan winter as the timid Bcngallee of traversing the snow- 
clad mountains whicli rise in terrific magnificence from his plains. 

7. The only occasion on which anything approaching to regular 
communicataon takes place is once a year, when orders are received from 
Lassa; on this occasion, it is said, messengers arrive bearing an imperial 
mandate from China addressed to the Deb and Dhurma Rajas of Bootan, and 
the Pillos and Zoompens'under their orders. It is written on fine cambric, in 
large letters, and generally wntains instructions to be careful in the government 
of the country, to quell promptly all internal tumult or rebellion, and to report 
immediately, on pain of the infliction of a heavy fine, any apprehended invasion 


* Fofi-kouo-ki, lotrodaction, page xriv. 
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from external foes. On one occasion it appears that these orders wore 
neglected, and a fine of 10,000 Doha Rupees was imposed, of which the extreme 
poverty of the country prevented the payment but by three instalments in as 
many years. With this imperial edict twenty-one gold pieces of coin are 
siiid to be always sent—a mark of respect, it may be presumed, to the Dhurma 
Raja. A reply is dispatched by special messengers, who are always attended 
by twenty-three coolies bearing loads cfC a particularly fine description of rice 
grown in Aasam, and called malblAige ; other goods, to the cstinlated amount of • 
3,000 Rupees per annum, are also sent, consisting principally of Assam erendi 
silks of the largest size, kurwa cloths; another variety of Assam silks, of a 
white ground with red borders, six cubits long «nd three broad ; cotton cloths, 
twelve cubits long and three broad; and choora made of r very fine rice 
grown in Assam. 

8. It is affirmed that on these occasions a return j’fcsent is made 
consisting of China flowered silks and scarfs, coral and moulds of silver and 
gold. Three Lamas on tlic part of Bootan are said to bo con.stantly in 
attendance at Lassa, which city is regarded by the Booteahx with the same 
veneration that was once felt for Rbme as the residence of the Supreme Pontiff 
of the Western world. The Dhurma Raja profe.sses to regard the Delai Lama 
as an elder brother, and transmits to him annually some presents as marks of 
lajspoct, for which the Lamas on their return bring back some trifling 
acknowledgment in China silks, chowries, and gold leaf, for the embellishment of 
the temples and palaces. 

9. The Chinese Authorities at Lassa appear to excrci.se no direct control 
in the Government of the country, and although Bootan has I'rom the year 
1810 presented a scone of incessiint intrigue and internal turmoil, I heard but 
of one instance in which any interference was attempted to check the excesses 
of the several parties who had been contending for the Doh.ship; and though 
the accuracy of this statement was subsequently questioied, it may be useful to 
record it. In the year 1830, a Tongso Pillo called Durzec Namd6 rose in 
rebellion against the Dob, Siijce Gasse6,%hose superior ability and power had 
enabled him to retain that oflice for nine years instead of three, to which the 
tenure is limited by the established customs of the country. Stijec Gasse6’s 
authority was too firmly established to be easily shaken, and though the cau.se 
of the Tongso* PUJo was espoused by the Dhurma Raja and the priests, he was 
unable to effect the removal of the Deb : the whole country was convulsed by 
the excesses of the opposing factions, and in this emergency Durzec Namd6 
applied to Lassa for assistance : two Chinese Oflicers were sent wilh a body of 
troops to his aid, and on theii* arrival an investigation was ordered into the 
merits of the qttestion at the Castle of Tongso ; a coijipromise was effected by 
the temporary abdication of Snjee Gassee, and his rival Durzee Namd6 was 
installed, when the troops returned to La.ssa. The* new Deb retained his office 
for two years, when he died* and was succeeded by Deb Till6. At the expira¬ 
tion of his triennial possession of the supreme rank another successful 
revolution restored Sujee Gasse6 to the head of the Government, in which 

in 
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office he continued until tlie arrival of the last Mission in Bootan, vhcn he 
was deposed by the Daka Pillo, who retained possession of the Deb’s office 
during my residence in the country ; the ex-Deb, Sujee Qassefi, continues still, 
however, to set his authority at defiance, and having scoured possession of 
Tassisudon, the second royal palace in Bootan, has prevented the Court from 
occupying it at the accustomed period Of the summer months. 

10. This, which has been one of the most protracted rebellions that has 
taken place lor many years, had not, wAen I was in Bootan, attracted the 
attention of the L.assa Authorities, nor had any reference been then made to 
them by either party for assistance; but as the Dhurma Raja and priests began 
to I'eel the inconveniences of #constrained detention at Poouakh beyond (,he 
period fixed by established custom, negotiations had been opened with the 
opposing party when I left, for permission to proceed to Tassistidon; and it is 
not improbable, shoidd it have been denied, that a reference was made to tlio 
Lassa Authorities on the subject; but all parties, however swayed by the love 
of power, entertain a very salutary apprehension of any direct interference in 
their internal quarrels by the Chinese or Thibetan Officers, and would rather 
incur the inconveniences of their most unsettled form of Government than 
endeavour to escape from them by an appeal to a power which they both dislike 
and dread. 

11. The Political relations of Bootan with Nipal appear to have arise* 

originally from the invasion by the Goorkha Army of 
Belations with Nipal. the Sikhim Territory in 1788, when the Raja, severely 

pressed by the enemy, supplicated assistance both from Thibet and Bootan. 
The forces of Sikhim and Bootan, aided by a party of Bootc,ah3 from a province 
of Thibet called Portoeo, returned towards the capital of Sikhim, and about 
the beginning of December compelled the Goorkhas to retire towards Ilarn 
Ghurrie, on the Kan Kayi, where they had erected forts to secure a communica¬ 
tion with Moning.* 

12. “ Shortly after gaining these advantages,” says Buchanan, “ fhe 
troops of the Deva Dhurma retired, for%iey are allowed no pay, and the country 
was too poor to admit of plunder.” And as their assistance was first demanded 
at the end of the year 1788, and the return of the Bootan troops to their own 
frontier took place at the end of March in the following year, their whole 
period of service appears to have extended only to the* three intermediate 
months. Their withdrawal, however, was followed by the submission of the 
greater part of the Sikhimites to the Goorklias, but the Raja fled for refuge 
into Thibet. 

13. The success of the Goorkhas caused fhe most serious alarm both to 
the Government of Lassa and Bootan, and application was made to the 
Emperor of China for assistance. Before, however, a reply could be received, 
the Deb and Dhurma Rajas sent an Embassy to Katmandoo offering to 
purchase their safety by the sacrifice of that part of Bykantpore in the plains 


Hamilton’s Nipal, page lliO. 
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of Bongsfl which had been ceded to them by Mr. Hastings, the Governor 
General of India; but the necessity of this coiioession was saved by the 
interposition of the Emperor of China, whose force, as has been already 
mentioned, humbled the pride of the Goorkhas, and compelled them to 
purchase an ignominious peace by an acknowledgment of vassalage. 

14. From that period to the year ^813, when Nipal was invaded by the 
British Army, Bootan had been utymolestod by the Goorkhas, j/. forbearance 
which could only have arisen from a conviction that any hostile demonstration 
against it would draw down upon them the vengeance of China; and it 
is difficult to imagine any other motive sufficiently powerful to have checked 
tlie career of a race who had extended their conquests from the banks of the 
Sutlej to the Teosta, and consolidated under one powerful rule every petty 
State on the Southern slope of the great Himalyan chain comprised within 
those limits. Bootan would have beeit overrun by a handful of Goorkhas in 
one season, and nothing but the fear of an infliction similar to that which 
avenged the plunder of Digurchoo would have saved the palaces of the Deb 

and Dhurma from a similar invasion. 

* 

15. The bold and determined policy of the Marquis of Hastings, which 
interposed the petty State of Sikhim as a barrier to the Eastern progress of th« 
Nipalese, gave an additional seal to the security of Bootan, which until then 
it'had never po.ssesscd; it cut off the possibility of invasion except by a 
hostile movement of the Goorkha Troops through a State protected by the 
British Government, and this it was evident never would be attempted xintil 
the Nipalese were again prepared to grapple with the foe which had so 
recently humbled their pride. To this arrangement alone has Bootan been 
so ^ong indebted for freedom from aggression^ and with the present greatly 
augmented army of Nipal the attempt would have been liazarded in defiance 
of China could the neutrality of the British power have been secured. 

16. In the petition addressed by the Uaj.a of Nipal to the Emperor of 

China in March 1815, sup])licating assistance .against the British in men and 
money, the Emperor’s attention is forcibly drawn to the situation of Bootan 
as particularly favorable to an invasion of .the British Territories; and as the 
document illustrates the policy which has been since pursued by that restless 
and ambitious, power, it may not be useless to notice it at the present 
moment. * * 

“ The climate*of Dhurma, it says, is temperate ; and you may easily send 
an army of two or three hundred thousand men by the route of Dliurma into 
Bengal, spreading alarm and consternation among the Europeans as far as 
Calcutta. The enemy has subjugated all the Rajas of the plains, and usurped 
the throne of the King of Delhi; and therefore it is 'to be expected that these 
would all unite in expelling Europeans from Ifindo.itan. By such an event 
your name will be renowned .throughout Jumboo Deep, and whenever you may 
command, the whole of its inhabitants will be forward in your .service. Should 
you think that the conquest of Nipal and the forcible separation of the Goor¬ 
khas from their dependence on the Emperor of China cannot materially affect 
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your Majesty’s interests, I beseech you to reflect that without your awl I 
cannot repulse the English. After obtaining possession of'Nipal they will 
advance by the routes of Buddinauth and Mansowroar, and also by that ot 
Digurchee, for the purpose of conquering Lassa. I beg therefore that you 
will write an order to the English, directing them to withdraw their forcjBs 
from tlie Territory of the Goorkha Sta^e, which is tributary and dependent on 
you, otherwise you will send an army to (Jur aid. I beseech you, however, 
to lose no time in sending assistance, whether in men or money, that I may 
drive forth the enemy, and maintain possession of the mountains, otherwise in 
a few years he will be master of Lassa.”* 

17. The cautious policy of China prevented the adoption of the plan 
recommended: Bootan was spared a visitation which would have reduced her 
to a state of still more hopeless poverty than she is in at present; and the 
inhabitants of Bengal escaped the panic which would have followed the occupa¬ 
tion of that country by a Chinese force. From that period to the present 
scarcely any intercourse, cither of a political or cohimercial nature, has taken 
place between Nipal and Bootan; and ju4?ing from the extreme ignorance 
displayed by nearly every person questioned on the subject, Bttle more of that 
country appears to be known than the name, which in Bootoah is Denjoo, and 
of the Nipalcse, Meur. 

18. During my residence at Poonakh I received communications frofli 
Bengal mentioning the departure from Katmandoo of certain parties for Bootan 
by various routes; and my attention was in consequence particularly directed 
to the discovery of any persons who might arrive from that quarter ; but none 
appeared up to the latest period of my stay, and I ascertained that the route 
most generally frequented b^ the Nipalcse is that which skirts the Wes|prn 
Frontier of Sikhim, and unites with the plains by the Nagurcotc Pass in the 
Morung: the Booteahs never visit Nipal for any purpose, and the only 
route through Sikhim has ceased to be open to them since the termination of 
the war in 1813. To invade Bootan the Nipalcse must either pass through 
Sikhim, or through the British or Thibetan Territories, for there is no inter¬ 
mediate neutral country which could be traversed, and an act of aggression 
must be committed against one or the other. Thibet, indeed, regards Sikhim 
as a province of its own, and the Raja who is at Lassa known by the title of 
Damoo Jung is said, 'in the very last and mo.st authentic work on China, to 
send annually an offering of a small amount to the Dclai Lama, and to receive 
a trifle in return.f 

19. It can hardly be doubted that any invasion of Bootan by Nipal, 
a power which the Chinese regard as under vassalage to them, would be 
followed by punishment from the latter; and that assistance would immediately 
be intreated from the Authorities at Lassa by both the Deb and Dhuripa Rajas. ^ 
The sacred character of the latter is inferior only in the estimation of the 
Chinese to that of the three pontiffs of Thibet, the Dclai, the Teeshoo, and 

* Fraser’s Tour, Himalaya Mountains, Appendix 3, page 627. 
t GutzlaATs China, vol. 1st, page 273. 
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Taranat Lamas; and tlie sword which exterminated the dynasty of Thibetan 
kings to avenge an insult on the Grand Lama would certainly be drawn to 
jiunish the aggression of a vassal against his younger brother: the mischief 
would, however, be#effected before * a Chinese or Thibetan army could como 
to the rescue ; and as the incursion would probably be only a predatory one, 
the real attack would be directed against the Nipalese in their own Territory; 
but it might lead to a perma^nt occupation of the castles^ of Bootan by 
Chinese troops similar to that which placed the strongholds of Thibet at * 
their disposal, a result which the British Government could hardly contem- 
2 )late witli indifference. 

20. The relations with Sikhim appear to bo almost entirely confined to 
a trilling commercial intercourse between the bordering 
villages on the Western Frontier of Bootan, and 

beyond the jurisdiction of Paro Pille the name or nature of iJie country is 
almost unknown. 

21. The extreme ignorance which prevails in Bootan, not only of every 
contiguous State, but even of the ^ different parts of their own country, proves 
that its inhabitSits scarcely ever venture beyond the immediate neighbourhood 
of the villages they occupy; there is so great a jealousy between the Zoom- 
pens of dillerent Districts that the utmost difficulty is experienced by the 
•cultivators in effecting a removal from one place to another, and the per¬ 
mission to do so is only obtained by the payment of a sum so large as to 
render the raising it at all almost hopeless. To insure continuance on the 
same spots, agreements at Poonakh for the cultivation of the lands are entered 
into with the women instead of the men, and the reason given for it was that 
tliey were less likely to roam: a more effectual provision could hardly have 
been made in a country were Polyandry prevails, and where three or four males 
would be enchained by the fetters which bound one female. 

22. On the East Bootan is bounded by a strip of tlic Kampa country, 
and as the only intercourse which takes place with it has been before shown to 
be of a jmrely commercial nature it will be unnecessary to notice it again in 
this place. 

23. With the British Government the relations of Bootan have been 

already so fuWy shown in the preceding Sections of this Beimrt that a few 
concluding observations are all that it now appears necessary to make; and 
these have been rendered imperative by the failture of every attempt to induce 
the Government of that country to enter into any engagements, pr to consent 
to any propositions calculated ^o remove the numerous causes of dissati.sfaction 
arising from the constant aggressive incursions of its subjects upon the British 
Territories. * 

It will have been seen from the preceding Eeport that the connexion 
of .the British and Boofain Governments has arisen and 
Concluding obsorva- been preserved almost entirely from the circumstance 
of the latter having obtained possession of a certain 
extent of Territory in the plains without which the Bootetvhs could scarcely 
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exist, the products of their own hills being quite insufficient to support even 
the wretchedly scanty population which is thinly scattered on their sides and 
summits. In the earlier periods of our communications with them the most 
remarkable feature of the intercourse wds the extreme ^anxiety displayed on 
every occasion to conciliate them ; and this feeling, which led to the restoration 
of the Bengal Dooars by Mr. Hastings‘in 1783, when they had been justly 
forfeited by the misconduct of the Booteahs,»‘continued to mark the policy of 
the Government when the acquisition of Assam extended the existing relations, 
and rendered the formation of engagements with the Booteahs necessary in 
that quarter also. 

2. Mr. Scott by whom these engagements wore made, overlooking the 
unfair advantage which had been taken of the Assam Princes during the 
declension of their power, renewed and confirmed the agreements which had 
been extorted from the weakness of those rulers ; and the Booteahs were secured 
in the continued enjoyment of privileges of which a less generous policy 
would have altogether deprived them. Every concession continued to be made 
for the sfike of pre.sorving those amicable relations which could not be inter¬ 
mitted without causing great local distress; and the reward fff such forbear¬ 
ance has been seen in acts of repeated aggression in the murder and abstrac¬ 
tion of British subjects, the iron-payment of tribute, and the refusal, until force 
liad been employed, to make reparation for the injuries inflicted, or to assist irf 
devising plans to prevent their future recurrence. 

3. A Mission was deputed from the Supreme Government to the Court 
of Bootan under a belief that the rulers of that country were kept in ignorance 
of the proceedings of their local Officers, and that when known some decisive 
steps would be taken to guard against the probability of interruption to those 
amicable relations the continuance of which was of vital importance to 
Bootan itself. In its progress through the country the Mission was every¬ 
where received with marked distinction, the Envoy was waited upon by every 
Soubah of the districts through which it passed, and nothing could have 
exhibited a more anxious desire to do honor to the power that deputed it than 
the extreme respect with which the letters and presents of the Governor Gene¬ 
ral of India were received by the Deb and Dhurma Eajas of Bootan. Yet so 
wholly impotent is the Government of the country, and so lamentable are the 
effects of the contests for supremacy which have devastated B6otan for the last 
thirty years, that its rulers dare not enter into engagements* which, however 
calculated to promote the general welfare, may indirectly clash with the imagi¬ 
nary interests of a Pillo or Zimp6. During many protracted discussions held 
with the Ministers of the Deb, every argipnent was used, and the most detailed 
explanations were ofrered,‘ to arrest the attention of the Government, and to 
show the extreme hazard iicurred by the misconduct of its Officers, ^arious 
prepositions were submitted and discussed, and the .draft of a Treaty was at 
last prepared with the avowed concurrence and approval of the Deb and his 
Ministers, who repeatedly admitted, both in private and at the public durb.irs, 
that is provisions were unobjectionable ; they appointed a time for ratifying it 
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by signature, and wlien the period for doing so aiTived, evaded it on the most 
frivolous ])retex‘s, tlie Deb to the last admitting that lie had no valid objec¬ 
tion to ofl’er, and that it was calculated to benefit hia country by removing many 
existing causes of diss^itisfaction : tliest; opinions he held in common with the 
ex-Dob, the Paro Pillo, the Tassi Zimp6, Wandipoor Zooinpen, and the Lam 
and Dob Ziinjics ; and yet he avowed thitt ho dared not sign it as the Tongao 
Pillo objected. *, 

4. With such a Governtneni it is sufficiently evident that negotiation is 
utterly hopeless. Its nominal head is powerless, and the real authority of the 
country is vested in the two B.arons of Tongao and Paro, who divide it be¬ 
tween them. A rigid policy under such circumstances would justify the imme¬ 
diate permanent resumption-of all the Dooars, both in Bengal and Assam, now 
held by Bootan, for when the engagements by which they wore permitted to 
occupy them have been so repeatedly, violated^ and the Dooars have been made 
places of refuge for organized bands of robbers and assassins, security to tho 
lives and properties of our own sulijccts would justify any measures, however 
apparently severe, which should strike at tho root of a .system so prolific of the 
most serious evil,. But there are m.any powerful motives for pursuing a less severe 
course of policy than that which stern justice and insulteil forbearance demand. 

5. These Dooars form, as has been already observed, the most valuiible 
portion of tho BooUin Territory ; through them and from them are procured, 
cither directly or indirectly, almost every article of consumption or luxury 
which the inhabitants of the Hills possess. Their principal trade is with them ; 
the priests and higher classes of the laity subsist almost e.xclusively upon their 
produce. Tho silks of China, and the woollens of Thibet, arc purchased in 
barter for the cotton, rice, and other products of the plains ; and the policy 
which would exclude the Bootcahs altogetlior from these possessions would 
sever one of the strongest ties by which they m.ay now be constrained. It is, 
however, no less clear that some decisive measures Jire indispensiibly necessary 
to guard against the repetition of such aggressions as have been committed at 
various times against the British Government since its occupation of Ass.am ; 
and as these offences have, in almost every instance, been perpetrated within 
the jurisdiction of tho Tongso Pillo, whose pernicious counsels and avarice 
prevented thc^ ratification of those agreements whicli were calculated to prevent 
their recurrence, it is but ju.st that the weight of piinislunent should fall more 
heavily upon him than upon those other members of the Bootan Government 
whose conduct evinced a greater respect to the moderate demands and wishes 
of the British Government. By drawing this distinction and explicitly stating 
it to the Bootan Governmen?, the justice whicli attached tho Assam Dooars 
would be felt, and the generosity whicli spared those of Bengal appreciated. 

6. The attachment of the Bootan Dooars in Assam, which are all with 
one exception under the Tongso Pillo, would excite the most serious apprehen¬ 
sion in the mind of every member of that Government; and all would feel the 
absolute necessity of immediate submission to avert the extension of the 
measure to those in Bengal; some show of opposition might possibly be at first 
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made, hut communications would, I doubt not, be very speedily addiwssed to 
the Government supplicating their release, and offering to accede to any terms 
which it might wish to impose as the condition of restoration. 

7. A treaty could then either b® dictated binding them down to the 
observance of such conditions as our present more accurate knowledge of the 
country and Government might show 'co be necessary ; or shotxld the opening a 
communication with Thibet be still 'considered desirable, the Government 
would be justified in refusing to treat on tfie subject with any but the para¬ 
mount Authorities at Lassa. 

8. To regain access to the Dooars the Booteahs would again, as they did 
in 1782, immediately supplicate the friendly intercession of those whom We 
now know to bo their political masters, and the opportunity would be thus 
afforded of re-opening a communication between the British and Thibetan 
Authorities to which the Booteahs arc jiow most determinedly opposed. It 
would then be as clearly their interest to assist, as they now fancy it to be their 
duty to offer every obstacle to, the ro-establishrnent of this intercourse ; ami 
the united influence of the Deb, Dhurma, and Pillos would, from motives of 
common interest, be brought to boar upon the successful result of the 
negotiation. 

9- That it is most desirable, on political gi-ounds, to endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the nature of the foreign relations of the Thibetan Authorities admit.? 
not of doubt. The information obtained during my residence in Bootan would 
lead to the belief that the agents of Russia have found their way to that cele¬ 
brated capital of Central Asia, and with what views they have been sent may 
be safely inferred from their proceedings in a still more conspicuous field fur¬ 
ther West. Three or four merchants from Lassa, whom I met in Bootan, 
expressly said that there wore foreigners residing there very much like us in 
dress, appearance, and manners, who sat at tables, and wore constantly engaged 
in writing and reading in books similar to those they saw with Officers of the 
Mission. That they wore not Chinese was equally explicitly stated, and the 
inhabitants of Lassa arc too intimately acquainted with their military con¬ 
querors to have been mistaken on this point. No nation of Europe that we 
are aware of has for the last century sent forth even her messengers of peace 
to the turbulent races of Central Asia, and the widely extendyid diplomatic 
influence of Russia may at this moment be moving in Lastia the wires which 
agitate Nipal. 

10. Emissaries were dispatched from the Court of Katmandoo to Las.sa 
as soon as the intention of sending a Mission into Bootan and Thibet was 
known, with the object of arresting its progress to the latter country; and 
whether effected by their i-epresentations, or occasioned by the apprehension of 
incurring the resentment pf the Chinese Officers in Thibet, certain it is that 
the most decided and unqualified refusal was given by the Bootan Government 
to any communication being opened with the Authorities at Lassa. 

11. Should it not be considered necessary or desirable to attempt this 
renewal of communication, the arrangement for the better management of the 
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Doo.ara iryist of course be made with the Deb and other Officers of Bootan ; but 
cx])erienoe baa very recently provctl that force must bo employed, and that it 
■will bo necessary for the Governiucul itself to dictate the terms on ■which they 
will be permitted again to bold them, f^or ■wouhl it bo cxjiedient to restore 
them until all the'outstanding balances for tribute bad been rupiidatod, all 
persons detained in custody released, and. Booteah Officers of rank expressly 
deputed to negotiate with others appointed for the same purpose by the British 
Goveriimont. l • 

12. As long as the Dooars continued attached it -would bo perfectly 
practicable to secure the concurrence of the Booteah Officers to these or any 
other resolutions of our Government, but without the inlliction of tbi.s tempo¬ 
rary punishmout it is vain to expect either the fulliimeut of existing engage¬ 
ments or tlic ratification of now ones calculated more clIccLually to coerce 
them, 

13. The Bootcahs arc fully aware that The recent proeccduigs of their 
Government have been such as to render the loss of their Dooars not iiujiro- 
bablo ; but they rely on the coiitiuuauce of tlio forbearance which has so long 
sjjared them ; and the visit of the laio Mis.sion has excited so general a degree 
of attention througliout that eouiitry that the example would tell with J'ar 
greater cliect under existing circumstances than at almost any other jicriod 
.siyce our occupation of Assam. 

11. If, on the other hand, the Dooars be totally and unconditionally 
severed from Bootan, wo must be ]iropared not only to defend the wliole Ime of 
Froutior from the Dhnnscorce Uiver to the Teesta against the inclu sions of 
moil suddenly rodiiccd to extreme distress, but evcniually to juu-sue them to 
their liistiiesscs in the Hills, and to shake to their Ibundations the castles of 
their rulor.s. 

15. This, if necessary, might perhaps be done rvithoiit exciting more 
than an increaseil degree of jealousy and uneasiness on the part of ('hinese- and 
d’liibetan Authorities, who rvould hardly commit tlieir Govorumcnl, by any 
attempt forcibly to repel the British arms; Imt a hostile invasion, by greatly 
exciting their already e.xtravagant suspicion and jealousy, woidil close again--t 
ns still more ed'ectually than they now are the jiasses which lead from Bootan 
into Thibet, .and postpone to a period of hopeless Inturity the estal>lishnient ot 
that interconvse*wliich perseverance in a firm but Ibrbcariiig policy may at 
lengtli cliect. 

IG. Any suspicion of bostilc invasion of tbc Hills would remler Bootan 
a ready instrument in the bands of Nipal; and utterly coutcmjit'bli; as her 
power and resources are 'wlicu sitigly considered, they would be siiilicicnt to 
occasion e.xtrcmo iiicouvciiiciice if made to co-opcralo Miiiullaucously with the 
latter more formidable pmver. 

17. The expediency of liaving a European fimoti'mary permanently stationed 
at the Court of tbe Dob was very forcibly imiircsscd upon my mind during my 
residence in Bootan; tlio arrival of tbe iilission at tlie capital was sufficient to 
produce a suspension of hostilities between the parties who were coutendiug for 

11 
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supremacy; and on ipiitting Poonakli on our return we passed from tlie. castles of 
one faction to those of the otlier, and were treated with respect a$ both. With the 
people of the country generally such a measure would, I have every reason to 
believe, be highly popular, and that it. would be of advantage to the I’riti.sh 
interests there can be little doubt. I had never but one opportunity during 
my residence in the country of making even the most distant allusion to such 
an arrangement, and that was at my last interview with the Deb. When on 
his contending for the insertion of a clause <in the proposed Treaty authorizing 
the Booteahs to build houses in llungpore, I asked whether if such a privilege 
were conceded he would also insert a condition granting a similar authority to 
any person the British Government might wish to send into Bootan. lie 
immediately called out “No ! no ! Say nothing more on the subject.” 

18. But unpalatable as such a proposition would at first prove, it might 
be acceded to if made a condition oj" the restoration of the Dooars. The 
influence acquired by such a functionary, if judiciously exercised, would bo 
productive of the most marked .advantage in all our future intercourse ; it 
would enable him to watch and counteract the evil consequences of unfriendly 
external influence and of intern.al misrule, as hitherto exemplified in the man¬ 
agement of the Dooars ; and wo could not provide more effectually against the 
recurrence of those local aggressions which within the last twelve years have 
repe.atedly endangered the relations of the British Government with Bootsiu. 
Every measure which could be thought of has been adopted to check these 
e.xcesses without effect ; and on the proposition being acceded to it would be 
desirable to renounce altogether the tribute now paid by the Bootan Govern¬ 
ment for the Dooars, which as a source of revenue is wholly insignificant, but 
as a cause of dissatisliiction most fruitful. A nominal (piit-rcnt should still bo 
demanded as an acknowledgment of our continued sovereignty in'the soil, 
and under such arrangements as those now suggested it may be reasonably 
anticipated that more satisfactory relations would arise than h.ave ever existed 
between Bootan and our provinces since the establishment of the British 
power in Bengal. 

19. The feelings with which the Chinese Government would regard the 
establishment of a British functionary in Bootan may bo inferred from those 
exhibited when they became acquainted with the intention of appointing a 
Resident in Katmandoo ; and it is most improbable that bliey would offer any 
opposition more serious than was shown on that occasion to a measure accom¬ 
plished under circumstances far less likely to excite their jealous apprehension 
than tlrose which preceded the establishment of a British Residency in Nipal. 
In the Chinese Repository, as quoted in the Friend of India, it appears th.at 
the only objection ever offered to the measure was expressed in the following 
terms, in a letter from tjne Chinese Commissioners to the Governor General:—- 
“ You mention that you have stationed a Vakeel in Nipal: this is a matter of 
no consequence; but as the Raja from his youth and inexperience, and from 
the novelty of the circumstance, has imbibed suspicions, if you would out of 
kindness towards us, and in consideration of tlio ties of friendship, withdra>v 
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your Viikecl it would l)e better, and we should feci inexpressibly grateful to 
you.”* The request, liowever, it is well kuow^n, was not complied wdth, and 
British OHicera liave continued to reside at Katuuindoo I’or upwards of twenty 
years, without producing any remonstrance from the Authorities of Lassa or 
the Court of Pekin; and that the dcj)cndcnce of Nipal upon China has 
existed during the whole of that time, is explicitly stated in Jlr. GnUlalf's 
work upon the Celestial Empire.! j 

20. In bringing this lleport upon my late Mission into Bootan to a 
conclusion, it is with sincere ])lcasure that I acknowledge my oblig.ations to the 
gentlemen who were attached to it—William, Gritlith, Esej., of the Madras 
Medical Service, and Ensign Blake, of the 5Cth Ilegiment Bengal N. I. The 
cordial co-operation of these Olticers wais given on every occasion; and the 
Journal and botanical collections of the one, and Map of route of the Mission 
prepared from his owm surveys by the* other, Sufliciently attest the ability and 
zeal with which their duties have been perlbrnicd. To Captain Jenkins, the 
Governor General's Agent in Assam, and the Ofllccrs under hi.s autht)rity, my 
thaidis are especially due for the laost unreserved and prompt replies to the 
?uany refercnce.s I have made to them in the performance oi' the duties ol' the 
Mission. And by Mr. N. Smith, the Collector of llung])oro, I have been 
favored with documents relating to the Bootan Dooars in Bengal, which have 
enabled me to trace with more accuracy than would tliave been otherwise 
practicable their relative situations, and the nature and extent ol' the trade 
which is now carried on through them with Rungporc. 

21. In the Appendi.x will be i'ouud several documents and tables 
illustrative of the facts stated inthelleport; and 1 have prepared four map.s, 
one of the Bootan Dooars in Assam, a second of those in Bengal, a third 
which presents a section of the w'hole line of country traversed by the Mission 
in its progress through Bootan, and the fourth, a general map, contains all the 
geographical information which my inquiries enabled me to collect. I am 
quite conscious that very much more yet remains to be done, and I can only 
hope that others under more favorable circumstances wnll hereafter correct 
and fill up the outline which has been so imperfectly traced. 

K. BOILEAU PEMBERTON, CUipt., 

Envoy to Dootayi. 

Calcutta, November 30, 1838. 


* Vrieml uf India, June lltb, 1838. 


t C'liiiiii Oiieiicil, vol. ii., page .0.35. 
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AimC'LFS of a Trpoitj of Poaco^hctireni IJic lion hie English East huha Company 
' and (he Deh Raja, or Raja of Bootaii, 

1. 'I'lial (!if Iloii'blo Company, wliollp from consideration for the distress to 
n-liic.li the Hootealis represent themselves to be laxluced, and from the desire of living 
ill peace uilii their nciglibimrs, AvitI relinquish the lands Avhicli belonged to the Deb 
Itaja bi'foro the coiunu’ncerac'iit of the war with the Raja of Cooch Behar, namel}', 
to the Hast ward the lands of Chichacotta and'rangolahaut, and to the Westward 
the lands of Kyrantoe, Marrag'haut and Lnekeepoor. 

2. 'I'hat for the possession of the Chichacotta Province the Deb Raja shall 
pay an animal tribute of live Taiiguu horses to the Ilon’blc Company, which was 
the acknowkaiginent p:^d to the Behar Raja. 

That, the Deb Raja shall deliver up Dndjindinarain, Raja of Cooch Behar, 
together with his brother, the Dowan Deo, who is contined with him. 

4. I'hat the Rooteahs, being merchants, shall have the same privilege of trade 
as formei'iy without t!ie payment of duties, and their caracan shall be allowed to 
go to Rimgpore annuall}'. 

5. Th;it the Deli Raja*shall never cause incursions to be made into tho 
connlrv, noi' in any respect whatever molest the Ryots that have come under tho 
Ilon'ble Company’s subjection. 

li. d'hat if any Ryot or inhabitant whatever shall desert from tho Ilnu’blc 
Comi)an3'’s Territories, the Deb Raja shall cause him to be delivered up immediately 
upon apjilication being made to him. 

7. That in case the Bootcahs, or any one under the Government of the Deb 
Raja, shall have any demands u]ion, or disjmtcs with, any inhabitant of these or any 
jiart of the Company’s Territories, they shall prosecute them only by an application 
to the Magistrate, whojilnall reside here for the administration of .justice. 

8. That whatever Suniassics arc considered by the English as an enemy, the 
Deb Raja shall not allow to take shelter in any part of the districts now 
given up, nor permit them to enter into the Hon’blo Company’s Territories, or through 
any part of his : and if the Bootcahs shall not of themselves be able to drive them 
out, they shall give information to the Resident on the part of tho English in 
Cooch Behar, and they sh.a'il not consider the English troops pursuing the Suniassies 
into those districts as any )■ reach of this Treaty. 

9. That in case the Hou’ble Company .shall have occasion for cutting timbers 
from any part of tho woods under tho Hills, they shall do it duty free, and tho 
people they scud shall be protected. 

10. That there shall be a mutual release of prisoners. This Treaty to bo 
signed by the Hou'bic President and Cpuncil of Bengal, and the Hon’ble Company’s 
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seal (o be aftixetl on (lie one part, and to be signed and sealed by the Deb Baja 
on the other part. 

Signed and ratified at Fort William; the 25th April 1774, 

Warken IIastinus. 

AVm. Andersey. 

P M. Daikes. 

J. Lawrell. 

IIenky Guonwix. 
n. Graham. 

Geo. Vansitart. 

(A True Coiiy,) 

(Signed) II. AUIilOL, Assistant Secretary. 


(Signed' 


*11 


Translation of Tkrarnamah agreed to by the Booteali Zinkaffs on the hid June ISfiti. 

1. The Zinkafis engaged that the Dootan Government make every possible 
exertion to put down the .system of dacoity which has so long prevailed amongst 
tlie inhabitants of the Doo.ars. 

2. Should, however, any .aggression bo committed by the inhaliilanfs of the 
Dooars, the oflbnders shall be delivered up by Sonbahs on receiving tlic Perwannahs 
of the Magistrate.s to tliat effect, .and on their failure to seize the offenders, the Police 
of the British Government shall have tieco.ss to the Doo.ir.s in search of the eniprit.s. 

.3. The Ziidiulfs engage for the due yearly deliveiy of the tribute due tfoin all 
the Dooars to the, respective Collectors of Kamroop ami Dnrrung. 

4. To secure the due p.a 3 mient of the tribute a Zinhalf shall be deputed to 
m.ake the collections in per.son, and jia^' them over himself to the Collectors of 
Kamroop and Dnrrung, and the appointment of Sezawals on the part of the British 
Government shall cease. 

5. And in case of any arre.ars again accumulating to the amount of one j'car’s 
tribute, the Brttish Government shall bo .at liberty to attach the Dooars in .arrears, 
and to hold the .same, and to collect the revenue thereof ufitil the arrears have been 
fullj' liquidated. • 

C. The Zink.affs will provide for the settlement of .all exisliqg arrears, after 
an cxamin.alion of accounts with the Collectors, and agreeable to the decision of the 
Governor Gcner.al’s Agent on anj' disagi'ceinent. 

7. The Governor Genoi-aFs Agent agree.s on this Ikivarnamah being completed 
to give up Buxa Dooar,* that the revenue which h.ad been collected from it during 
the time it has been attached shall bo carried to 4ho account of the outsttinding 
arrears. 


Or Banska Dooar, in Assam,—E. B. P. 
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8. If any individuals, iiiriabitants of tlic Dooars, commit dacoitics, murders, 
or other lieiuousoft'eiK^es in tlie Dooars, and take refuK;e in the Britis'ii Territory, such 
offenders shall he delivered uji to the Bootoah Ollicers on their deiuaudiug and 
identifying them. 

(Signed) Bazub Bin Sen Zinkaff, oit the jiart of the Dhurma Baja. 

„ Kassung Gampa Chamta Zihkalf,,>on the part of the Deb Baja. 

„ loongtakec Zinkaff, on the jiart of the Tuiigso I'illo. 

„ Khamakepah Zinkaff, on the part of the Dhiirma Baja’s Father, 
Dim,see Soozee. 

„ F. Jenkins, Governor General’s Agent. 


Treaty suhnitted on the 25th of April 1838 to the Del Raja of Bootan hy Captain 
R. Boileau Temherton, Biivoy on the part of the British Indian Governnient to 
the Court of the. Deh and Dhurma Rajas. 

Many years having elap.sed since a Mi.ssion was deputed from the Government 
of British India to the Deb and Dhurma Bajas of Bootan, and the actpiisitiou <tf the 
Territory of Assam by the TTou’ble the Fast India Oompany having greatly extended 
the relations which formerly existed between the two Governments, the Bight, 
Ilon’ble the Governor General of India in Council was pleased, on the 7th of August 
1837, to depute Captain B. Boileau Pemberton as Envoy on the part of the British 
Indian Government to the Deb and Dburma Bajas of Bootan, with authority to 
make any arrangements in concert with the Deb Baja which should aiijicar best 
adapted to the present state of atfairs, and as likely to strengthen and cement the 
amicable relations of the two Governments to a degree not provided for by any 
existing Treat}'. Q'ho following Articles have been mnlutilly agreed upon by the Deb 
Baja of Bootan and the Envoy on the part of the Bi'itish Indian Govei-mnent, as 
being calculated to remove existing causes of dissatisfaction, to extend friendly 
intercourse, and to place the future relations of the two Governments on such a basis 
as shall be equally advantageous to both :— 

Article Ist —The subjects of Bootan of every description having always had 
free access to the Territories of the British Indian Government for purposes of traffic, 
it is reasonable and just that a similar privilege should bo extended to the subjects 
of the British Indian Gov ernment. It is therefore mutually agreed that the subjects 
of both States shall be equally unrestricted in any fiicudly intercoulse they may wish 
to carry on, and shall bo entitled to the protection of the respective Governments as 
long as they conduct themselves peaceably iu their .several vocations. 

Article 2nA. —If any Byot or other inhabitant of the lloii’ble Company’s Territory 
shall desert into the Territory of the Deb Baja, he shall be immediately given uj) on 
application being made for him ; and if anjt individuals, inhabitants of the Bootan 
Territoiy, commit robberies, murders, or other heinous offences, and take refuge iu 
the British Indian Territor*/, they shall be surrendered on the Bootan Authorities 
demanding and identifying them. • 

Article 'ird —If any inhabitant of the British Indian Territories shall commit 
offences in the Dooars for which the Bootan Government now pays, or has heretofore 
paid, tribute to the Ilon’ble Company, such offender shall be seized and made over 
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for trial to the neared rosiilonl British OITicer, by wliom his offouoes, if satisfactortly 
])roved, will he punished iu aceordaneo whli the laws which prevail in the Hoii’blo 
Company’s Territoiy ; but if any British subject shall coniinit offences in the indopen- 
doiit Hill Territory of the Bootau Goj'crnmcnt, ho will be amenable to trial in 
conformity with the customs which prevail there, the circumstances being duly 
veported at the time to the British Indian povcrninent. 

Article 4t/(.—Should any aggressioujj be committed by the inhabitants of the 
Doom's under the Bootan GovcrinncKt against the subjects of the llpn’Iile Company, 
such ollenders shall be iminediatclj’' surrendered by the Bootan I’rontior Olliccrs on 
receiving tlie Perwaimahs of the Magistrates of Districts to that eircct, and on their 
failing to sei/.e tlie offenders, the Police of the British Indian Government shall have 
free access to the Doom's in search of the ('ulprits. 

Article 5//t.—Should the Booteahs, or other subjects of the Deb Baja, have 
any demands upon, or disputes witli, any inliabitant of any ])art of the Ilou’blo 
(ioiiipany's Territories, they shall prosecute them onl}' by an api»lieation to the 
Magistrate of the district in which suMi disinites may have arisen, liy whom an 
examinatioii will be immediately made into tin; nature of tlie complaini, and redress, 
if necessary, alibrded. 

Article 6//i.—The present mode of paying trij^utc for tiie Dooars, jiartly in 
goods and horses, and partly in money, having led to mneh misunderstanding and 
the accumulation ol' heavy arrears, the Bootan Government agrees that the tribute 
shall in future be paid in cash ; the revenue for each Dooar being taken at the 
jiresont amount, there being no wish on the jiart of the British Indian Government 
to increase the tiibiite In the slightest degree. 

Article 1th. —T'o insure the punctual payment of tribute, and to protect the 
Bootan Government as much as possible from imposition or loss, it is agreed, that 
at the custdinary season of the year, Zinkalfs shall bo deputed by the Bootau 
Govi'i'iiment for the purpose of paying the amount due directly to the Collectors of 
Kamroop and Durrung, who will grant receipts for the amount so paid, and not, 
as was formerly the case, to any intermediate Native Agents. In the event of any 
Dooar falling into arrears to the extent of one year's tribute, the British Indian 
Government shall be at liberty to take possession of and eontinuo to hold such 
Dooar until the balances have been fully I'ealized, and indemnilieafiou obtained 
for any e.xira expense to which the British Indian Gox ernment may have been 
subjected by such temporary iiosse.ssion of the Dooar. 

Article Wi .—The Dewangari llaja hax'ing seized and kgjit in confinement 
twelve Oacharoc sutijccts ot the llon’blo Comiiany, in violation of the friendship 
and practices .observed between the two Governments, the Dob Baja having for 
the first time beuh made acquainted with the circumstances by the British Dnvoy, 
agrees to send immediately a peremptory order for their surrender to the British 
Authorilies in Assam, by whom they will be tried iu conformity withjthe 3rd Article 
of this Treaty. 

Article 9//(.—The Deb Raja having now been made fully aequainted xvith the 
miseoiiduet of, and aggressions commitied by, the Bootan Ollicers in charge of the 
l)ooar.s against the subjects of the llon’ble Gompany, will adopt decisive measures 
lor jiutting an effectual stop to conduct of so unnjarrantable a nature; and will 
i^sue an order for the immediate a]i]iri'hensiou and surrender of five escaped convicts 
from the Goahally Jail, noxv eonee.iled in the Dooars, who had been condemned 
to imprisonment for particiiiation in these offences against the British Indian 
Government. 
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Article loth .—Many of the boundaries of the Assam Dooars being, still in 
an uiidolinod and unsettled state, the Deb Raja agrees, on application being 
received from the llritish Authorities to that efl'ect, to depute properly qualified 
persons to assist in establishing such lines of demarcation as may bo mutually 
agreed uixni by them and the Ollicers of the Rritish Indian Government. 

Article Will .—The want of an authorized Agent on the part of the Bootan 
Government to whom reference could be made on any sudden exigency having led 
to the most serious inconveniences, and frequentljjr endangered the friendly rclalions 
'of the two Governments, it is agreed that in‘future two accredited Agents of the 
Bootan Government shall reside permanently, one at Gowhatly in Assam, and the 
other at Rungporc in Bengal, for the purpose of receiving any coinmnnications the 
Autlmrilies of those ])laces may desire to make to the Bootan Government, or of 
conveying to thoo; Oirie('rs the sentiments and wishes of (heir Court. 

Article \2fli .— It being indispensable that, measures should be immediately taken 
for examining and .adjusting the .accounts of the Doo.ars, with a view to the payment 
of .all outstanding balances, the 1) :b li.aja Mgrees tlj.at ZinkaH's or other persomt 
well a(!qitaintcd with the accounts of the Doo.ars sh.ali be immediately sent to 
Gowliatty for this pnritose, and that they shall bo directed to make ]).ayments in full 
of whatever sntns may, on com^rison of accounts, l)c pronouncetl liy the Governor 
Getieral's Agent to be due to tlic Ilon’blc Company. 

('rrue Copy.) 


R. BOILEAU PEMBERTON. 


TrimAntiuv of a Letter from the Tonicso Pitlo to Oorer/ior General'.i Agent, dated 

let J)t/.\u.ck. 

Aftkk Co.npLijtENTs : 

The letter that you sent respecting lUtxa Dooar affair, by^ the 
Kalling Dooar road, having reaclu'd me, has made mo acquainted with every¬ 
thing. I was not aware b< lore now of the circumstance ot dticoitios, or of the 
arrears of revemue which have now come to liglit. Nor did the R.aja of iinxa 
Itoo.ar cv<'r inform mo about it. Owing to my ignorance of matters, confnsioti and 
dislurlttinces have taken place. You allude to the .several iierwannahs you sent to 
me, but the Di'wangari Raja mwer gave tlicm to me. Nevertheiess tiio delay tliat 
has occurrt'd iti inquiring into matters would have been .avoided but for the cirettm- 
stance of my illness; but having recovered I have resumed the seat of Government; 
I can assure you that your Perwannahs liave not been wilfully uoglcctod ; the, I'act is, 
I never received any of your letters. At any rate, ■ojonsidcring tlie great fi iendship 
subsisting bettveen the Company and Boot.in, I beg you will not withhold j our 
kindness from me, and that you will bo well disposed cvei-y way. In former times 
too, during the reign of tke Assam Rajas, peace and friendship prevailed between 
them aud Bootan, and the revenue was paid and f'ceived without any trouble. 
Now also, if you will take the revenue and whatever is due, .and release the Doo<ar, 
it would be w'cll. If not for my sake, at least in compassion to the Gohayns and 
Galeng Brahmuns, who suffer distress, be graciously pkacscd. It would be sinful ou 
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your paB't were you to act otherwise; you know cverythiug that is right. It is a 
sad thing to those who have no such knowledge; you are the manager on the part 
ol' the British Government, and 1, I'ongso Raja, am tlie manager on the part of 
tlio Dhurma and Deb Rajas. If you a^jd 1 are merciful, the Ryots can live. By 
means of that Dooar I am enabled to help and serve the Goha 3 'ns with fish, oil, 
tobacco, &c. By serving the Goliayns nuicli good will result. Whether the Buxa 
Dooar Raja, in acting hostilcly, has doivi it thoughtlessly or otherwise 1 cannot 
say. There ai’e people who are‘wise, and also people who are ignorant.. 
Wherever there are knaves in the neighbourhood, .such evil proceedings are likely 
to occur. We do not listen to the talcs of such individuals, and we beg you will not 
attend to what our enemies may say. Advei-ting to all thc.so circumstances, and 
with a view to settle the affairs of the Buxa and the other Doo.ai'h, the Dhurma and 
Deb Ra-jas have ordered the Dhurma Baja’s father to proccc<l down to Dowangari. 
The Dooar has been attached in consequence of dacoities and arre.ars of revenue, 
but I hear that the dacoits have been apprehended for you by^ the Beesoyas. I have 
forwarded the arrears of revenue and tlte ponies‘that were duo. Whatever remains 
to be adju.sted you will be jdcased to aivange and settle by means of writing. The 
Beesoyas from whom the balances are duo are all with you. You will invc.stigate 
into ev'cry mattei-. It was not fair that for a trifling c.ause such confusion .shoulil 
have occurred. If any similar disorder occur, you must investigate and settle it 
yourself. 

There never was any disturbance before. The Dhurma Raja has eighteen Dooars, 
yi which Buxa is also included; this Dooar i.s not a rent-free Dooar. You will 
kindly pay attention to all th.at has been said, and remember that you arc for me, 
and I am for you. If you have a mind to listen to what enemies may s.ay, ami do 
things such as never was done ; of course there is nothing that wouhl prewent yonr 
doing so. You are however acquainted Avith all that is jimt and fair. You are on 
the part of the Company, and I am on the part of the Dhurma Raja. Whatever you 
may i-equire you will kindly write to mo .about, .and w hatever I may w'ant I will 
mention to you ; what tvill I say further ? you aj'o acquainted with every ]iarlicular. 

(True Translation,) 

(Signed) F. JENKINS, 

Agi’iil to the (toeernor General. 


Tramlaiiun of a Letter from the Dhurma Itaja’u Father, dttted 16th Bymek 
B. S., to Governor GeneraFu Agent, 

After Compliments : 

1 Avrite to you to represent what Avill be found subsequently. Owing 
to some secret cause or other, the D’.iurma Raja ha.s preseutc<l himself into 
my house; sinner as I am, this Dhurma Ra,ja is luy son. Now in Bootan, 
the Dhurma Raja is an infant. Wh.atcAer transpires i.t done by me. Here live 
none avIio disobey me. Ever^ appointment origin.atcs with me. In the course of 
attending to the affairs of the Dhurma and Deb Raja.s, the letter that you had 
despatched by the Kalling Dooai- road, having reached the Dhurma and Deb R.ajaa, 

o 
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and they becoming acquainted with every particular, have ordered me to undertake the 
management of all the Dooars, conaeqnently, with a view to investigate into the Buxa 
Dooar affair, I have come to Dewangari. Having investigated, I find that the cause 
which led to disturbances is of a very trivial nature. For some petty matter or 
other an attempt is being made to break our friendship. You will be pleased to 
forbear getting angry. I have come do,wn in person ; we will settle matters in th.3 
best way our judgment dictates. In Bootan there is none besides me. Whatever 
you may say I will do. You must not doubt me, T am not a Iriend of to-day, Fioin 
a long time amity and friendship has existed between the Dhiirma Eaja and the 
British Government. There never was a misunderstanding. People between us, by 
much backbiting, cause confusion. Do not you listen to any such tales, nor will T 
attend to what nlay be told mo. You have come a]ipointod by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and I dm appointed by the Dhurina and Dub Rajas. You understand 
everything that is good and proper; you have many countries, let thatsufliee; 
should you by injustice think proper to deprive mo of niy little country, what 
is there to prevent? If you could; for the feiko of the Dhunna Raja at least, let go 
Buxa Dooar, it would be good. The Vu/.oer, Talookdar, and Bcesoyas of my Dooar 
have all been placed under confinement. If you could in pity set them at liberty 
it would be doing good. Whatever revenue and ponies are due I will, agreeably 
to the former custom, give: you will according to stipulation take charge of them. 
You will of course not refrain from demanding the revenue that is to be paid in 
future. Having understood all this, if you will release the Dooar, it would be well. 
In order to effect all that has been said, Ziiikaffs, one on the part of the Dhurina 
Raja, another on the part of the Deb Raja, one on the part of the Dhurma 
Raja’s Father, and a Zinkaff from Tongso, and Gumbhecr Vu/.eor of Kalling, 
in all five persons, have been sent by me to you. You will make yourself 
acquainted with every matter from them, and be well disposed. 

(Time Translation,) 

(Signed) F. JENKINS, 

Agent Ui the Governor General. 
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Statement of Demands from Buxa Dooar yearly. 



Quantity 

of 

Articles. 

Rate of 
fjach 
Article. 

Value 

in 

Ny. Rs. 

Rehabes. 

Gold...E, M. Wt. 

11 •. 

12 0 

132 0 


Horses . 

• 

15 

60 0 

900 0 

The value heroin men- 





tinned fur tlic articles of 


n 

3 0 

33 0 

tribute was originally fixed 





• by the Assam Kings, and 





f confirmed subsequently on 

Cow-tails ... 

11 

1 0 

11 0 

our conquest of Assam by 





Mr. D. yiMitt, tlie Uootealis 

Daggci’s . 

11 

0 8 

5 8 

liaviiig acknowledged it to 





be correct. 

Blankets ... 

11 

.30 

. 33 0 

J 

Total, Ny. Rs. 



1,114 8 


Ready Cash, Ny. Rs. 

• 

... 

901 0 


Grand Total, Ny. Rs. 

... 

... 

2,015 8 


Cot.i.ector’s Office; 1 





* Zillak Kamroop, }• 



(Sierned) 

Jas. MATTITTE, 

'I'he 16tt December 18U7. J 




Offg. Collector. 


Statement of Yearly Demands from Dooar Ghurkolla. 



Quairtity 

Rato of 1 

Value 



of 

each 

ill 

Eemaeks. 

i 

Articles, j 

Article. 

Ny. Rs. 



Gold,..R. M.Wt.... 

Horses . 

Musk . 

• 

Cowtails . 

Daggers . 

Blankets . 

Total, Ny, Ks. 

Ready Cash, Ny. Rs. 

Grand, Total, Ny. Rs. 

~ (Signed) Jas, MATTHIE, 

Collector. 


2 

12 

0 

24 0 

5 

60 

0 

300 0 

2 

3 

0 

6 0 

2 

1 

0 

2 0 

2 

0 

8 

1 0 

& 

3 

0 

6 0 

... 

... 

339 0. 

... 

... 


395.0 ' 

• 

... 


734 0 


The valiio lierein men¬ 
tioned •for tlu* articles of 
tiibute was orii^lnnlly fixed 
by the Assam Kinjrs, and 
confirmed subse(|uciitly on 
om conquest of Assam by 
Mr. D. tScott, the Uoideabs 
liaving acknowledjjed it to 
bo con'oet. 
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Statement of Yearly Demands from Dooar Bijnee. 



Quantity 

of 

Articles. 

Rate of 
t^ch 
Article. 

Value 

in 

Ny. Rs. 

Gold... R. M. Wt. 

11 

12 (> 

132 0 

Horses . 

16 

60 o’ 

960 0 

Musk . 

11 

3 0 

33 0 

Cow-tails 

« 

11 

1 0 

11 0 

Daggo’s 

11 

0 8 

5 8 

lllankots 

11 

3 0 

33 0 

Total, Ny. Rs. 

... 

... 

1,174 8 

Ready Cash, Ny. Rs. 

... 


260 4 

Grand Total, Ny. ... 



1,434 12 


(Signed) 


Ebmaeks. 


' 

The value herein men¬ 
tioned for the aiiicles of 
tribute was originally fixwl 
by the Assam Kings, and 
> confirmed subscqueiitly on 

I our conquest of Assam by 
Mr. 1). Scott, the Boo- 

I teahs liaving acicnowledged 
it to be correct. 

J 


Jas. MATTHIE, 


Collector. 


List of Arlicle-f bronchi from the different Doonn to the Tongso Pillo. 

From each Dooar every mouth, for the Pillo ... 24 puns of bctulmits. 

„ for the Done Zoompon . 12 puns. 

,, the Gurpa.s, each . 1 pun. 

,, Durpun Head Zinkalf . 1 ,, 

,, Salcr charge of the grain . 1 ,, 

,, Mohurir . 1 

„ Bur Zoompen . 12 puns. . 

From Benkar . 180 maunds of goor per annum. 


,, Tassangsed . 


ditto 

ditto. 

,, Jongar . 

. 100 

ditto 

ditto. 

,, Ilindoosee .. 


ditto 

ditto. 

„ Jamjung . 


ditto 

ditto. 


From Bijneo Dooar per annum,— 

60 Pieces' of Erondi Silk, 12 haths long. 

120 Cotton Chuddurs 
120 Maunds of MustargI Oil. 

263 Maunds of dried F^ish. 

180 Maunds of Cotton, 20V)f which go to the Jamgjung Soubah. 

3,200 Thiitee-cloths, 5 hatha long, 1 hath broad—a very thin cotton cloth. 

The Articles obtained by the Paro Pillo are supposed to be nearly double in 
value, and those furnished to the Daka Pillo about one-half. 


B. B. P. 

















Synoptical Table of Heights, Cultivation, Vegetation and Geology of various places in Bootam 
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N. B.—For the Notes uponrtbe Vegetation I am much indebted to the Journal of my friend, Dr. Griffith. The obsen-atio^ from which the altitudes 
have been deduced were made with t\yo excellent Barometers with Zero adjustments, and the calculations have been made with Mr. ®Iey’s well known Formula 
as expanded by Messrs. Troughton and Sims in their Pamphlet on Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments. 
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T((liJe of*ili»tances from Dciruv^uri to Vintmikhu, the Ciijnla/ <'f B(>i>t<(n, and 

' thence to lieif'al. 


Distanc US. 


Places, 


Pemakks. 


i Ps tn 


I Fbom Dewangari 10 




i 

1 ' Kaeedang . 

7 

3 

50 1 

2 1 Kheguinpa . 

n 

2 

18 

3 j Sasoc . 

10 

* 0 

1 121 

4 ! Bnlphiieo. 

11 

5 

08 1 

5 ; Koongdoojig . 

0 

0 

127 ! 

0 , Tasgong Castle . 

5 

-j- 

5 

lo7 


52 

7 

72 ‘ 


Siiubuli. 


7 NiilUar . 

H Kliiimiia. 

0 ! I'hulliuia;. 

10 i Tiissaiigsce Castle ... 


11 Sana . 

12 Linj,< . 

13 Lcngloong Castle 


11 Tamashoo 

15 Oiinjar . 

10 I’eiiioe . 

17 i Dooniduiigtuiig 
IS ■ Jugui' Castle ... 


19 Jaeesali ... . 

20 Toiigso Castle. 


21 T.i8secliiig 

22 Tchiiidipjeo 

23 Keedaiig ... 


6 <; 80 

5 7 311 

5 0 75 i 

9 3 33 ' Residonco of a ZooiujK'ii. 


27 

1 

7 

2 

15 

8 

2 

3 

31 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

9 

4 

12 

7 

14 

0 

54 

2 

9 

1 

12 

6 

21 

7 

7 

1 

11 

6 

15 



0 ! Residence of a Zoompcii. 
05 ! 
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Pmces. 


Distances. 



yj 

tCj 



IIemarks. 


21. 

Santeegaon . 

13 

4 1 

1 

28 


1‘haen . 

0 

2 

41 

2(i 

Boonakh t'astle . 

9 

4 

133 



63 

3 

56 

27 

Teelagong Castle. 

8 

5 

111 

28 

Woollakha . 

,14 

2. 

77 

29 

Lemloo . 

8 

6 

0 

30 

Chupclia. 

17 

0 

0 

31 

Chuka Castle. 

17 

0 

215 

32 

Murichom .. ... 

18 

0 

0 

33 

Buxa Dooar . 

19 

7 

0 

3t 

Raj Hat in forest . 

11 

5 

02 

35 

Cbichacotta . 

6 

2 

199 

30 

Koolta . 

f> 

3 

52 

37 

Bnlluinpoor . 

17 

5 

103 

38 

Kuldooba . 

14 

7 

129 

39 

Hnrruindunga . 

8 

6 

90 

4f) 

Rangamutty . 

18 

2 

149 



187 

7 

87 


ScMMAliV. 




6 

Dewangari to Ta.sgong 

52 

7 

72 

4 

'fysgoiig to Tassangsoe 

27 

1 

2 

3 

Tassangscp to Lcnulouiig 

31 

0 

50 

5 

Lcngloong to Jugur 

54 

2 

05 

V 

.Tugiir to Tongso . 

21 

7 

105 

C 

I’oiigsu to I’oonakh 

63 

3 

50 

20 

Total ... 

250 

5 

_ 

136 

14 

Poonakh to Rangamutty 





on lierhanipootcr 

187 

7 

87 

40 

Total ... 

138 

b 

3 


IJcsidonce of Deb and Dhnnna 
l\ajas. 


On right banli of Beihampootcr 
llivcr. 


K. B. r. 







Barometncal and Thermomeirical Ob-cerraUons made in laf-ions parts of Bootcn hj Captain E. B. Pemberton. 
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Latitudes, Longitudes, and Elevations of various Places in Boolan. 


No. 

Names of Places. 

Latitude, 

North. 

Longitude, 

> East of 
Groenwioli. 

Feet above 
the Scii. 

. 


1 

Dowangari . 

26 

50 

52 

91 

33 

30 

2,1.60 


2 

Siiscii . 

27 

7 

3!) 

91 

32 

10 

4,325 


3 

Hulphnee. 

Tazjron^ Castle . 

27 

13 

13 

91 

37 

23 

6,804 


4 

27 

19 

37 

91 

41 

17 

.3,182 


5 

Piculiuijf. 

Tassarij^see Castle . 

27 

29 

16 

91 

49 

40 

6,929 


6 

27 


2.'i 

9l 

36 

18 

6,387 


7 

Ijinjo . 

27 

,36 

0 

91 

18 

56 

6,336 


H 

Tien^Iooii^ Castle . 

27 

39 

33 

91 

ir. 

2 

4,.'i23 


i) 

IJoumduiifitmig . 

27 

35 

39 

* 00 

60 

25 

8,668 


10 

Jugiir Cdstle. 

Toiigso Castle. 

27 

32 

24 

90 

40 

12 

8,149 


II 

27 

29 

36 

90 

22 

41 

6,527 


]‘2 

Saiitagaon 

27 

30 

44 

89 

47 

48 

0,325 

13 

Phnen . 

27 

25) 

24 

89 

42 

1.6 

6.279 


Poonakli Castle . 

27 

35 

6 

89 

37 

48 

3,739 1 

15 

Clmpcha . 

27 

11 

'24 

SO 

20 

0 

7,981 

A-^sumiMl Longitude. 

16 

Ruxa Dooar . 

20 

44 

10 

89 

12 

0 

1,809 

Ucnnoll’s Longitude. 


The observations for Latitude were all made with a Troughton’s Reflecting 
Circle on balanced stand, and have been deduced from meridional altitude of 
the sun and stars. The Longitudes have been calculated from the Route Survey 
made by my friend and Assistant, Lieutenant Blake, and the value ui' the degrees 
has been computed from Colonel Lambton’s Table with a compression of si-,. I 
took a very superior Achromatic Telescope with me throughout the journey, in 
the hope of obtaining observations of the eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites for the 
determination of Longitudes, but was invariably disappointed fi'om the tdouded 
state of the atmosphere at the moment of eclipse of the Satellite, The heights 
are deduced from a series of observations made with two excellent Baromctei's, 
and calculated by Mr. Bailey’s formula, given in his Astronomical Tables. 


R. B. I’. 
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JOURNAL 


OP THE 

MISSION T.o BOOTAN, 

In 1837-38, 

BY 

E® 5ri£8t{)0, ISsq., Jfl. 0. 


Part I. 

Proceedings of the Mission from Gotchuify to Poonahli, and from Poonahh to 

Gowalparah. 

The Mission left Gowhatty on the 21st Decciubcr and proceeded a few 
miles down the Berliam])ootcr to Ameengong, where it halted. 

On the following day it proceeded to llazoo, a distance of thirteen miles. 
The road for the most part passed through extensive grassy plains divei-sificd 
hare and there with low, rather barren, hills, and varied in many places by 
cultivation, especially of sursoo. One river was forded and several villages 
passed. 

Hazoo is a picturesque plain and one of considerable local note ; it boasts 
of a largo establishment of priests, with their usual comjtanions—dancing 
girls—whose qualifications are celebrated throughout all Lower Assam. These 
rather paradoxical ministers ai’o attached to a temple, ^which is, by the 
Bootealis and Kampas, considered very sacred, and to which l)oth these tribes, 
but especially the latter, resort annually in large numbei’s. I'his pilgrimage, 
however, is more connected with trade than religion* .for a fair is held at 
the same time. • Obarse woollen cloths and rock salt form the bulk of the 
loads which each pilgrim carries, no doubt as much for the sake of profit as 
of penance. , 

The village is a large one and.is situated close to some low hills; it 
has the usual BengaL appearance, the houses being Surrounded by trees, such 
as betel, palms, peepul, banyan, caoutchoue. _ 

To Nulbaree wc foiwid the distance to be nearly seventeen miles. 
The country throjighout the first part of the march w'as cultivated and 
entirely occupied by the usual coarse grasse.s. The remainder was one sheet 
of paddy cultitation interrupted only by topes of bamboos, in which the 
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villages arc entirely concealed. We found these very abundant, bid small ; 
betel palms continued very freijuently, and each garden of enclosure was 
surrounded by a small species of screw pine well adapted for making fences. 

Four or five streams were crossed, of which two were not fordable; 
jhcels were very abundant and well stocked with water fowl and waders. 
At this place there is a small bungalow for the accommodation of the Civil 
Officer during his annual visit. It is situated close to a rather broad, but 
shallow river. There is likewise a bund'road. We proceeded from this 
place to Dum-Dutna, which is on the Bootan boundary, and is distant ten 
miles from Nulbarce. We continued through a very open country, but 
generally less cultivated than that about Nulbarce. Villages continued 
numerous as far as Dum-Duma. This is a small straggling place on the 
banks of a small stream, the Noa Nuddec. We were detained in it for several 
days, and had the Bootoahs alone, been consulted we should never have left it to 
enter Bootan in this direction. The place I found to be very uninteresting. 

31st December .—Wo left for Hazarcegong, an Assamese village within 
the Bootan boundary. We passed through a much less cultivated country 
the face of which was overrun with coarse grassy vegetation. No attempts 
apjicarcd to be made to keep the paths clean, and the farther we penetrated 
within the boundary the more marked wore the effects of bad govern¬ 
ment. We crossed a small and rapid stream wdth a pebbly bod, the first' 
indication of ajiproaching the Hilts we had as yet met with. The village is 
of small extent, provided' with a Wam-ghnr, in which wo were accommodated. 
It is situated on comparatively high ground, the jilain rising near it, and con¬ 
tinuing to do so very gradually until the base of the Hills is reached. There 
is scarcely any cultivation about the place. 

Wo loft on January 2nd for Ghoorgong, a small village eight miles from 
Hazarcegong. Similar high jilains and grassy tracts almost unvaried by 
any cultivation were crossed a short distance from the village. We crossed 
the Mutanga, a river of some size and groat violence during the rains, 
but in January reduced to-a dry bouldcry bed. There is no cultivation about 
Ghoorgong, which is close to the Hills, between which and the village there 
is a gentle slope covered with fine sw'ard. ,' 

Wo entered the Hills on the 23rd and marched to Doiv^ngari,' a distance of 
eight miles. On starfilig we proceeded to the Durunga Nuddee, which makes 
its exit from the Hills about one mile to the West of Ghoiirgong and then en¬ 
tered the Hillsdiy ascending its bod, and we continued doing so for some time 
until, in fact, we came to the foot of the steep ascent tfiat led us to Dewan- 
gari. The road was a good deal obstructed by bouldera, but the torrents 
contain at this season very little water. The mountains forming the sides 
of the ravine are very s,*'ecp and, in m.any cases precipitous, but not of any 
great height. They arc generally w'ell wooded, but never to such a degree as 
occurs on most portions of the mountainous barriers of Assam. At the height 
of about 1,000 feet we passed a Chootrj' occupied by a few Bobtcahs, and this 
was the only sign of habitation that occujTcd. 
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c were lodged in a temporary Imt of large size some 200 feet below 
the ridge on which Dewangari is situated, our access to that place being 
prohibited, as the Booteahs, although lougl)eh)re informed of our approach and 
intentions, wore not quite certain of our tiosigus. 

On the following day, after somcjfuss, we were allowed to ascend to the- 
village, in which a pucka house had been apjiroju’iatcd for oni’ accommodation. 

Dewangari, the temples of vniich arc visible from the I’Uuns of Assam, 
is situated on a ridge elevated aWnit 2,100 feet above the level of the sea,' 
and 1,950 abovp that of the Plains. The village extends to some distance . 
along the ridge as well as a little way down its northern fice. The houses, 
which are in most cases mere lints, amount to about lOOj they are dislri 
buted in three or four scattered groups, amongst these a few jmeka or stone 
built houses of the ordinary size and construction occur, the only decent one 
being that occupied by the bonbah, who is <tf inferior rank. Along the ridge 
t hree or four temples of the ordinary Buddh mystical form occui'. 'I'hcy are 
surrounded with banners bearing inscriptions fixed longitudinally to bamboos, 
and attached to some monumqntal walls of jioor construction, the faces of 
which hear’ slabs of slate on which sacred sentences arc well carved.* The 
village abounds in filth. Ihe centre of the ridge is kcjit as a sort of 
^ arena for nmnly exercises. About this space there occur some jiicturcsque 
simool trees and and a few fig trees, among which is the b.anyan. There 
is no water-course or spring near the village ; the sujiply is brought, 
from a considerable distance by acpieducts formed of the hollowed out trunks 
of small trees. In one place this aqueduct is carried across a. slip, but 
otherwise there is nothing tending to show that difficulties existed, or that 
much skill would have been excited had such really occurred. 

During our long stay at this place we had m.any ojqiortunities of forming 
acquaintance with the Soubah, as well as with the immediately adjoining 
part of his district. We found this almost nncnltivated and overrun with 
jungle. No large jiaths arc seen to jioint out that there are many villages 
near Dewangari. In fact, the only two which bear marks of frequent commu¬ 
nication are that by which w'e ascended and one which .runs Faistward to a 
picturesque village .'about half a mile distant-, and which also loads to the Plains. 
The Soubah we^ found to be a gentlemanly, unassuming man ; he received us 
in a very friendly manner and with some state ; the rorftn was decently orna 
mented, and set off in particular by some w-ell executed Chinese religious 
figures, the chief eff w-hich, w-e were told, roproseuted the DhuiTna Paja, wdioso 
presence even as a carved Idock was supjiosed to give infallibility. Wo were 
besides regaled with blasts of nmsib. His house was the most jiicturcsque 
one that I saw, and had some resemblance, particularly at a distance, to the 
representation of some Swiss cottages. It'was oomparatively snudl, hut as he 

* Both to tlis East and WVt of Pow.wg.n i flieie is a pioturesquo religious edifii-o with orna- 
meuted windows. .Their eflect is imicli heightened by the prosoncp of the weeping cypress, which, 
aitualed as it was here, gave u*e an idea of extieine Wauty. 
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was of inferior rank liis house was of inferior size. The Soubah soon returned 
our call and in ah his actions evinced friendship and gentlemanly feeling. 
And we soon had reason to find that, among his superiors at least, we were not 
likely to meet with his like again. His followers were not numerous, nor, with 
the exception of one or two who had dresses of scarlet broad-cloth, were 
they clothed better than ordinarily. 

The populition of the place must be considerable ; it was during our stay 
much increased by the Kampa people who were assembling here prior to pro¬ 
ceeding to Hazoo. Most of the inhabitants are pure Booteahs ; many of them 
were fine specimens of human build, certainly the finest 1 saw in Bootan ; they 
were, strange to say, in all cases civil and obliging. 

('battle were tolerably abundant, principally of that species known in Assam 
by the name of Mithan ; they were taken tolenahle care of and picketted in the 
village at night ; some, ajid particularly the bulls, were very fine and very 
gentle. J’onies and mules were not uncommon but not of extraordinary merits. 
Pigs and fowls abundant. 

The chief communication with the Plains is carried on by their Assamese 
subjects, who arc almost entirely Kacharees. They bring uj) rice and putrid 
dried fish and return with bundles of Munjistha. 

On the 23rd, after taking a farcw'cll of the Soubah, who gave us the ^ 
Hhurma’s blesssing, and, as usual, decorated us with scarfs, we left for Rydang, 
the halting house between Hewangari and Khegumpa, and distant eight miles 
from the former place. We reached it late in the evening, as 'we did not start 
until afternoon. We first descended to the Deo Nuddee, which is 8,900 feet 
below the village, and which runs at the bottcmi of the ravine of which the 
Dewangari ridge forms the southern side, and wc continued ascending its bed 
almost entirely thro\ighout the march. The river is of moderate size, scarcely 
fordable, however, in the rains ; it abounds with the fish [ known to the 
Assamese by the name of Bookh, and which are found throughout the moun¬ 
tain streams of the boundaries of the province. They, like all others, are 
considered sacred, althmigh after the first distrust had worn off the Soubah did 
not object to my fiching. We passed a Lam Gooroo* engaged in building a 
wooden bridge. He was the only instance I met wdth <5f a Bootcah priest 
making himself useful. He enquired of Captain Pemberton, with much 
condescension, of th6 welfare of the Goombhanect and His Lordship the 
Governor General. 

On the 24t^ left for Khegumpa. The march was almost entirely an uninter¬ 
rupted ascent, at least until we had reached 7,000 feet, but the actual height 
ascended amounted nearly {.o .5,000 feet. It commenced at first over sparingly 
wooded grassy hills until ap elevation of about 4,000 feet was attained, when 
the vegetation commenebd to change, rhododendrons and some other plants 
of the same natural family making their appearance. Having reached the 


* So are they called from their peculiar sanctity. Lam is a Priest, and Gooroo also a Priest, 
t The East India Company. 
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elevatiofi of 7,000 feet by steep and rugged paths, we continued along ridges 
well clothed with trees literally covered with pendulous mosses and lichens, 
the whole vegetation being extra-tropical. At one time we wound round a 
huge eminence, the head of which tow<)red several hundred feet above us by a 
j^rrow rocky path or ridge overhanging^ deep precipices. And thence we pro¬ 
ceeded nearly at the same level along beautiful paths through fine oak woods 
until we reached Kheguinpa, the* distance to which, althougji only eleven 
miles, took us the whole day to ptnlorm. 

This march was a beautiful as well as an interesting one owing to the 
changes that occurred in the vegetation. It was likewise so varied that, 
altliough at a most unfavorable season of the year, I gathered no fewer than 
130 species in flower or fruit. Rhododendrons of other species than that 
previously mentioned, oaks, chesnuts, maples, violets, primroses, &c., Ac., 
occurred. We did not pass any villages nor did wo meet with any signs of in¬ 
habitants excepting a few i)ilgrims proceeding to Hazoo. 

Khegumpa itself is a small village on an exposed site ; it does not con¬ 
tain more than tw'clve houses, and the only large one, which, as usual, be¬ 
longed to a Lam Gooroo, appeared to be in a ruinous state. The elevation 
is nearly 7,000 feet; the whole place bore a wintry aspect, the vegetation being 
entirely Northern and almost all the trees having lost their leaves. The cold 
Vas considerable, although the thermometer did not fall below 46°. The 
scarlet tree—rhododendron common—and the first fir tree occur'ed in the 
form of a solitary sjiecimcii of Pinus exedsa. In the small gardens 
attached to some of the houses 1 remarked vestiges of the cultivation 
of tobacco and Bobosa." in the valleys, however, suri'ouuding this jilace 
there seemed to be a good deal of cultivation. Of what nature, dis¬ 
tance prevented me from ascertaining. 

On the 25th left for Sasee. We commenced by descending gradually until we 
had passed through a forest of oaks resembling much our well known English 
oak. Then the descent became steep, and continued so for some time, we then 
commenced winding round spurs clothed with humid and sub tropical vegeta¬ 
tion. Continuing at the same elevation we subsequently ci^me on dry open 
ridges covered with Thododendrons. The descent re-commenced on our reach¬ 
ing a small temple, about which the long-leaved fir was plentiful, and continued 
without interruption aiutil we reached a small torrent. Crossing this we again 
ascended slightly to descend to the Dimree River, one of considerable size, but 
fordable. The ascent rc-commeneed immediately, and continued iminterrupted- 
ly at first through Bapeeal vegjitation, then through open rhododendron and 
fir woods until we eame close upon Sasee, to which place we descended very 
slightly. This march occupied us the whole day. After leaving the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Khegumpa we saw no signs of cultiyatirm in the country except 
in some places where were • arid, coarac gi'asscs, long-leaved firs, and rho- 
dodendi-ons forming the predominating vegetation. We halted at Sasee, which 


* CUmine Coracana. 
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is a ruined village, until the 28th. The little cultivation that exists about it 
is of barley, buck-wheat, and hemp. ' 

On the 28th we commenced our march by descending steeply and uninter¬ 
ruptedly to the bed of the Geeri, a small torrent, along which we found the 
vegetation to be tropical. Ascending thence about 600 feet we descended 
again to the torrent, up the bed of which we proceeded for perhaps a mile. 
The ascent ,,then again commenced and continued until we reached 
Bulphaec. The path was generally narrow running over the much 
decomposed flank of a mountain. It was of such a nature that a slip of any 
sort would in many places have precipitated one several hundred feet. The 
face of the country was very barren, the trees consisting chiefly of firs and 
rhododendrons, both generally in a stunted state. We reached Bulphaec late in 
the evening : the latter part of the march was very uncomfortable owing to the 
cutting severity of the wind. The vegetation was not interesting until we came 
on a level w ith Bnlphaee, w'hen we came on oaks and some other very Northern 
plants. We were well accommodated in this village, which is a very small one, 
situated in a somewhat sheltered place and elevated 6,800 feet above the sea. 
The surrounding mountains arc very barren on their southeni faces, while 
on the northern or sheltered side very fine oak woods occur. The houses 
were in a better prder than those at Sasee, and altogether superior to those 
of Khegumpa. They are covered in with split bamboos, which arc secured 
by rattans, a precaution rendered necessary by the great violence of the 
winds, which at this season blow from the South or South-East. Bulphaec 
is a bitterly cold place in the winter and there is scarcely any mode of escap¬ 
ing from its searching winds. The vegetation is altogether Northern, the 
woods consisting principally of a picturesque oak scarcely ever found under 
an elevation of 6,000 feet. There is one small patch of cultivation thinly 
occupied by abortive turnijis or radishes and miserable barley. It was at 
this place that we first heard the very peculiar crows of the Bootan cocks, 
most of which are also afflicted with enormous corns. 

On the 31st we resumed our journey, ascending at first a ridge to the 
North-East of Bplphaee until w'o reached a Pagoda the elevation of which 
proved to be nearly 8,000 feet, and still above this rose to the height of about 
10,000 feet a bold, rounded summit covered with brown and low grass. 
Skirting this at about the «imc level as the Pagoda we oame on open dowms 
on which small dulls tenanted by well defined oak woods were scattered. 
After crossing these downs, which were of inconsiderable extent, we com¬ 
menced to descend and continue doing so until we came to Eoongdoong. 
About a third of the way down we passed a village containing about twenty 
houses with the usual appendage of a Lam Gooroo’s residence. And still 
lower we came on a picturesque temple, over which a beautiful weeping 
cypress hung its branches. We likewise passed below this a temple raised 
on a square terraced casement. From this the descent is very steep, until 
a small stream is reached, from which we ascended very slightly to the Castle 
of Roongdoong, in the loftiest part of whioh we took up our quarters. From 
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the tim^ that we descended after crossing the downs the country had rather 
an imposing aspect, some cultivation being visible here ^nd there. We mot 
a good many Kampa pilgrims and one chowry-tailed cow laden with rock 
salt, which appears to be the most frei]fient burden. 

^ There was more cultivation about Eoongdoong than other places we had 
yet seen, although even here it was scanty enough. It would appear that 
they grow rice in the summer, and barley or wheat during the \jinter, and this 
would seem to be the case in all those places of sufficient altitude where the ’ 
fields were terraced. The elevation of the place is 5,175 feet, yet a few ^ 
orange trees appeared to flourish. This was the highest elevation at which 
we saw these trees living. The ingenuity of the Booteahs was well shown 
here by the novel expedient of placing stones under the ponies’ feet to 
enable them to get at the contents of the mangers. Ponies here appeared 
tolerably well fed ; at least I saw* them enjoy one good meal consisting 
of wild tares and the heads of Indian corns which had been ])rcviously 
soaked. Besides these luxuries they were supplied with a slab of rock as a 
rolling stone or scratch-back. Our host, the Dliompa,* who is appointed by 
the Deb himself, was an impudent drunken fellow who presumed amazingly 
on his low rank. He was one of the most disagreeable and saucy persons 
we met with in Bootaii. 

Ist Fehriinry .— Oitr march commenced by descending gradually at first 
and then very rapidly to the Dumreo Nuddoe. Grossing this, which is of 
small size, at the junction of another torrent we wound along the face of the 
mountain forming the right wall of the ravine. Ascending very gradually 
at the same time we continued thus until we came on the ravine of the 
Mouass, which we followed upwards, the path running about 1,000 feet above 
its bed for about two miles, when we reached Bcnka. We passed two or 
three small villages on the right side of the Dumreo and a few others were 
seen on its left. The country throughout was of a most barren appearauc(!, 
the vegetation C(msisting of coarse grasses, stunted shrubs, and an occasional 
long-leaved pine. Benka, or, as it is better known, Tazgoug, is a small place 
.situated on a precipitous spur 1,200 feet, below which on oiie side the Bhonaj) 
roars along, and on the other a much smaller torrent. From cither side oi' 
the village one might leap into eternity; it is elevated 3,100 feet above the 
sea. We were lodged in a summer-house of the SoAbah about half a mile 
up the torrents, "and in which, as it was an open house, and as they kept the 
best room locked up on the score of its being sacred, we wcbb much incom¬ 
moded by the furious gusts o{ wind sweeping, as usual, up the ravine. 

The place itself is the Gibraltar of Bootan, consisting of a large square 
residence for the Soubah decorated in the usual mahner, of a few poor houses 
much crowded together, and the defences. Thqse consist of round towers of 
some height and a wall which connects the village with the tower. And on 
the opposite side of the forest there are other defences of towers and 
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oiit-hoiises : all seemed to be in a somewliat minous state. A few days after oui' 
arrival wo had an intSrview with the Soubah on the open spot in front of our 
residence. On this he hod caused to be pitched a small silken pavilion about 
half the size of a sipahee’s paul. Heicame in all possible state with about 
thirty armed followers preceded by his, State band, which consisted of a shrijll 
clarionet and a guitar guiltless of soiind, a gong, and ft bell, ponies, a tartar 
dog, gentlemcTi of the household, priests, all assisted in forming a long string, 

‘ which advanced in single file. 

He was polite and obliging and maintained his rank better than any other 
of the Soubahs we saw. After the interview, at the end of which presents of 
mortified plaintains, papers of salt, scarfs, and strips of coarse blanket were 
returned, we were treated with music and dancing women, who only differed 
"from their compeers of India in being elderly, nglj*, very dirty, and poorly 
dressed. The spectators were then seated on the ground and regaled with rice 
and chong. On his departure the noise exceeded that attending on his advent, 
shrieks and outcries rent the air, the musketoons made fearfid reports, and in 
fact every one of the followers of sufficiently low rank made as much noise as 
he could. The most curious parts of the ceremony were the manners in which 
they lifted the Soubah on his pony, the mode in which the ponies’ tails 
were tied up, and the petition of the head of the priests for at least one rupee. 

Tt was here that we first beard of the deposition of the old Deb and the' 
consequent disturbances. 

Ml February .—Punctually on the day appointed by the Soubah did we 
leave this place and descended by a precipitous path to the Monass, which we 
crossed by a suspeusion bridge, the best and largest, I suspect, in Bootan- 
The bod of this river, which is of large size (the banks, which arc mostly pre¬ 
cipitous, being sixty or seventy yards asunder) and of great violence, is 1,.300 
feet below Banska. We then commenced ascending very gradually following up 
the West side of the ravine until wo reached Nulka. The march was a verj' 
short one, the country was perhaps still more baiTcn than any wo had hitherto 
seen, scarcely any vegetation but coarse grasses occuiTing. Near Nulka the 
long-leaved pine re commenced. We passed two miserable villages, scarcely 
exceeded by Nulka, in which W'c tpok up our abode. No cultivation was to be 
seen with the excei)tiou of a small field of rice below I^ulka. 

M. February .—We descended to the Monass, above ’which Nulka is 
situated 6 or 700 feet, and continued along its right bank for a con¬ 
siderable time,* passing here and there some very romantic spot and one or 
two very precipitoiis places. On reaching a largo torrent, the Koollong, we left 
the Monass and ascendod*-the former for a short distance, when we crossed it 
by a wooden bridge. The Vemaindcr of the march consisted of an uninterrupted 
ascent up a most barren pf.ountain until we reached Kumna, a small'and half 
ruined village 4,300 feet above the sea. „ 

Little of interest occurred ; we passed a small village consisting of two or 
three houses, and a refigious building, and two decent patches of rice cultiva¬ 
tion. The vegetation throughout was almost tropical, with the exception 
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rf the loug-leavod fir, which descends frequently as low as 1,800 to 
2,000 feet. We observed two wretched hits of cotton cultivation along the 
Monass. 

7th February .—Left for Phnllung. We ascended at first a few hundred 
^Jeet, and then continued winding along at a great height above the Koollong 
torrent, whose course wo followed, ascending gradually at the same time until 
we reached our halting place. 'As high as 5,000 feet the Kifmna Mountain, 
retained its very barren appearance. At that elevation stunted oaks and 
rhododendrons commenced, and at 5,300 feet the country was well covoi'ed ' 
with these trees and the vegetation became entirely Northern. 

Throughout the march many detached hou.scs ■were visible on the opposite 
bank of the Koollong, and there appeared to be about them a good deal of 
terrace cultivation. On the left side of the torrent two villages were seen, 
both, as usual, in a ruinous state. * * 

Sth and dth February .—Wc wci’e detained partly by snow, partly 
by the non-arrival of our baggage. On the 9th T ascended to a wood of 
Finns e.rrelsa, the first one I Jiad noticed, arid which o(!currod about 1,000 
feet above Phullung. The whole country at similar elevations was covered 
with snow, particularly the downs which we passed after leaving Pulpbaoe. 
Tazgong was distinctly visible. The woods wore othciavise composcil of oaks 
and rhododendrons. At Phullung they were endeavouring to keep alive 
the wild indigo of Assam, a species of Ruellia, but i.,s ai'iiearanco sliowed 
that it was vinsuitable to the climate. 

1 Ot/i February .—To Tassangsec. We continued through a similar country 
and at a like elevation with the exception of a trifling descent to a small 
nullah, an inconsiderable one, to the Koollong, on the right bank of which, 
and about 500 feet above its bed, Tassangsee is situated. Wc crossed this 
torrent, which even here is of considerable size and not fordable, by mean.s of 
an ordinary wooden bridge and then ascended to the village. This is con¬ 
stituted almost cntirclj’ by the Soubah’s house, which is a huge quadrangular 
building. On the same side, but several hundred feet above the Soubah’s 
house, there is a tower, and there is also a small one on the same level 
and some small religious edifices. We were lodged over the stable. The 
country about Tassangsee is picturesque, large woods of Finns exeAsa, 
which hero has much the habit of a larch occurring! A few villages are 
Visible on the Same side of the Koollong and a little cultivation. The 
Soubah was absent at Tongso, to which place ho had been summoned 
owing to the disturbances,»so that we were relieved from undergoing 
the usual importunities and disagreements between his followers and ours. 
The place is said to be famous for its copper manufactures, such for instance 
as copper cauldrons of large dimensions. But •! saw nothing indicating the 
existence of manufactures itnless it were a small village below the castle and 
on the same side of the Koollong, which looked for all the world like the 
habitation of charcoal burners. A little f\a-ther up this stream a few small 
flour mills occur. 
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Snow was visible on the heights around, and especially on a lofty ridge 
to the North. We found Tassangsee to be very cold owing'to the vioient 
South or South-East winds. The thermometer, however, did not fall below 34°. 
Its elevation is 5,270 feet, the vegetation entirely Northern, consisting of prim¬ 
roses, violets, willows, oaks, rhododendrons, pines. Fine specimens oj' 
wee]:)ing cypress occur near this place. , 

. Wth Fehy'iinry .—Resumed our journe'y, interrupted as usual by the 
non-arrival of our baggage and scarcity of cooWes, and proceeded to Sennah. We 
descended at first to the torrent which bounds one side of the spur on which 
the castle is built and which falls into the Koollong. The march subsequent¬ 
ly became a gradual and continued ascent, chiefly along its bod. Wo crossed 
two small torrents by means of rude flat wooden bridge and passed two or 
three deserted villages. Snow became plentiful as we approached Sennah. 
This we found to be a ruined vilhago only containing one habitable house. 
It is situated on an open sward surrounded with rich woods of oaks and 
rhododendrons, yews, bamboos, &c. Its elevation is very nearly 8,000 feet. 

1 hih February .—'We started at the brqak of day, as we had been told 
that the march was a long and a difficult one. We proceeded at first over 
undulating ground either over swardy spots or through romantic lanes. We 
then ascended an o]ien grassy knoll, after passing which we came on to the deep 
snow. The ascent continued steep and uninterrupted until we reached the' 
summit of a ridge 11,000 feet high. Although we had hocu told that each 
ascent was the last, we found that another ridge was before us still steeper than 
the preceding one, and it was late in the day before we reached it.s summit, 
which was found to be nearly 12,500 feet. Above 9,500 feet, the height of 
the summit of the grassy knoll before alluded to, the snow was deep ; above 
10,000 foot all the trees were covered with hoar-frost, and icicles were by no 
means uncommon. The appearance of the black pines, which we always met 
wdth at great elevation, was rendered very striking by the hoar-frost. Every 
thing looked desolate, scarce a flower was to bo seen, and the occasional fall of 
hail and sleet added to the universal gloom. The descent from the ridge was 
for the first 1,500 feet, or thereabouts, most steep, chiefly down zigzag paths 
that had been built up the faces of precipices, and the ground was so slippery, 
the surface snow being frozen into ice, that falls were very frequent, but 
happily not attended with injury. 

It then became less steep, the path running along'swardy ridges or 
through woods. In the evening I came on the coolies, who had halted at a 
place evidently often used for that purpose, and who positively refused to proceed 
a single step farther. But as Captain‘Pemberton and Lieutenant Blake had 
proceeded on I determined on following them, hoping that my departure would 
stimulate the coolies to farther exertions. After passing over about a mile 
of open swardy ground I found myself benights on the borders of a wood, 
into which I plunged in the hopes of meeting my companions. After 
proceeding for about half an hour, slipping, sliding, and falling in all imagin¬ 
able directions, and obtaining no answers to my repeated halloos ; after having 
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been ptainly informed that I was a blockhead by a hiirkara, who, as long 
as it was light, professed to follow me to the death—Master go on and 1 
will follow thee to the last gasp with love and loyalty—I thought it best 
to attempt returning and after considerable difficulty succeeded in reaching 
jhe coolies at 8^ p. m., when I spread ^my bedding under a tree too glad to 
find one source of comfort. 

I resumed the march earl;^^ next morning and overtook,my companions 
about a mile beyond the furthest point 1 had reached, and, as 1 expected’, 
found that they had passed the night in great discomfort. Wc soon found, 
how impossible it would have been for the coolies to have proceeded at night, 
as the ground was so excessively slippery from the half melted snow and 
from its clayey nature that it was much as they could do to keep their legs 
in open day-light. Wo continued descending uninterTuptcdly, suid almost 
entirely, through the same wood unktl we r^jached Singe at 9| a. m. The 
total distance of the march was fifteen miles, the greatest amount of ascent 
was about 4,500 feet, of descent 6,100 feet. Wo remained at. Singe up 
to the 18th, at which time some coolies still remained behind. This 

t 

village, which is 6,330 feet above the sea, is of moderate size, containing about 
twelve houses. In the best of these wo were lodged, and it really was 
a good house and the best by far we were accommodated with whilo in 
* Bootan. 

On the night of the 17th snow fell all around though not within 1,000 
feet of Singe. The comparative mildness of the climate here was otherwise 
indicated by the abundance of rice cultivation about and below it. It stands 
on the border of the wooded and grassy tracts so well marked in the interior 
of Bootan, at least in this direction and about midway or the left side of a 
very deep ravine drained by the Kiver Koorsee. On both sides of this 
villages were plentiful. On the opposite or western side alone I counted 
about twenty. About all these is much cultivation of rice and wheat, the 
surface of the earth where untillcd being covered with grassy vegetation and 
low shrubs. 

18t/i February .—Wo commenced a steep descent and /jontinued it until 
we came in sight of the River Koorsee, which is not visible from Singe. We 
then turned to the North following the course of the river upwards the path 
running about 800 feet above its head. Thence, at’tsr descending another 
ravine drained by a tributary of the Koorsee, wo again ascended slightly to 
re-descent to the Koorsee, up the bod of which we then kej)t until we came to 
the Khoomur, a considerable iiorrent, which we crossed about 100 yards from 
its mouth by a wooden bridge. Within quarter of'a mile of this wo crossed 
the Koorsee itself by a similar bridge and then ascended gradually along its 
right bank until we reached Lenglung, whiclj place became visible after 
passing the Khoomur. • 

After arriving over the Koorsee the country became barren resembling 
much that about Tazgong, and the only cultivation we passed in this portion 
of the march was some rice along the bed of that river. 
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The usual delays took place at Lenglung, and as it was the residence of 
a Soubah we suffered the usual inconvenience. We were nii.sorably lodge’l in 
a small open summer-house of a small ravine and at a short distance from the 
castle, which is a large rather irregular b^pilding. 

The village itself is a poor one, most of the inhabitants being quartered 
in the castle. We had an interview w'ith the Soubah in an (jpen place close to 
the village; it ^ was conducted with much dess state than that at Tazgong. 
We found the Soubah to be very young, in i fact almost a boy ; he behaved 
civilly and without any pretension; more of his armed men were jirosent, and 
the wliole number of Booteahs collected to see the show could not have exceeded 
100. We sat in the open air while the Soubah was sheltered by a paltry 
silken canopy. Dancing girls more than ordinarily hideous were in attendance. 

There is but little cultivation about this place, whicli is 4,.'i20 feet above 
the sea, and the surrounding moujitains uj'e very barren. About the village 1 
noticed a few stunted sugar-canes, some peach and orange trees, the castor 
oil plants and a betel vine or two. The only fine trees near the place were 
weeping cypresses. I’lie simool also occurs. 

i'ird February .—After the usual annoyances about coolies and ponies w'o 
left Lenglung without regret, for it was a most uninteresting place. We 
commenced by an ascent of about 1,000 feet and thou continued following the 
course of the Koorsee downwards. Wo continued re tracing our steps until 
we reached Tumachoo, to which place W'e scarcely descended, and on arriving 
found ourselves oj:)po8ite Singe, and not more iis the crow Hies than three 

miles from it. We wore told subsequently that there was a direct road 

from Singe to this, which is about the 'centre of the populous ])art of 
the country 1 have mentioned as being visible from Singe. It was quite 

jdain that w'e had boon taken so much out of our way in order to gratify 

the Soubah by enabling him to present us with some mortified plantains, balls 
of ghee, and dirty salt. The road throughout was good and evidently well 
frequented. At an elevation of about 6,000 feet wo came on open w’oods of 
somewhat stunted oaks and rhododendrons, the only well-wooded parts we met 
with being such rayines as affoi'ded exit to water-courses. We passed several 
villages in the latter part of the march, some containing 20 to 30 houses, and 
next with a good deal of cultivation as w'c traversed that tract, the improved 
appearance of which FtVuck us so much from Singe. ' 

Tumachoo is an ordinary sized village about 6,000 feet in elevation. We 
w'cre lodged in'the Dhompa’s house. I observed that fhe cattle here, which 
were Mithans, were kept in farm yards which wyre better supplied with straw 
than the poor beasts theiAselves. A few sheep were likewise seen. 

2DA February. —Left'for Ooujar ascending at first over sward or through 
a fir wood for about 800 fept when we crossed a ridge and thence descended 
until we came to a small torrent, wlqch we crossed. Hence we ascended 
gradually until we surmounted a ridge 7,300 feet high descending then very 
gradually until we came-over Oonjar, to which place we descended by a steep 
bye-path for a few hundred feet. The road was generally good, winding along 
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at a considerable heiglit above ibo Koorsec, until we finally left it on its turn¬ 
ing to the south; Singe was in siglit neaidy tlvc wliole day. The features of 
the country were precisely the same. At the elevation of 7,300 feet the 
woods became finer, consisting of oa'ts and rhododendrons, rendered ^loro 
pjoturesque from being covered with ivosscs and a grey pendulous lichen, a 
sure indication of considerable elevatiop. Various tcmjdcs and monumental 
walls were passed, and several avefage sized villages seen in various directions. 
A fine field of peas in full blossfim was noticed at 5,500 feet, but othci-wise 
little cultivation occurred. Oonjar is a small village ,at an elevation of 
0,370 feet. 

'25th Fehruarij .—-Leaving this ])lacc wo continued winrbng along nearly at 
the same altitude until wo descended to the river Oonjar, which drains the 
ravine on the right flank of which the village is situated. This river, which is 
of moderate size, is crossed twice witlrin 200 yards. Fi'om the second bridge 
one of the greatest ascents wo had yet encountered commenced. It was oxco.s- 
sively steep at first but subsccpicutly became moi'c gradual, if, only ferini- 
nated with our arrivid at the h;j,lting jdacc we denominated Mt. (fothard, 
but which is known by the name of I’eomce. Its elevation is about 0,700 feet 
and we had ascended from the bridge as much as 4,350 foot. Snow com 
mencod at 7,500 feet and became heavy at 8,500 feet, reemcc was half 
fmried in it and oniamcnted with largo icicles, it consists of one miserable 
hut. This hut would not have withstood the attacks of another such ])arty 
as our.s, for the men made use of if.s bamboos for fire-wood and the borses a,nd 
mules cat very large portions of it. Our jieoplo wore fuit considerably out 
from not considering if proper to use snow-water, the only fluid of the soi’t to 
bo procured, as there is no sjn ing near. 

2Gf/i Februart /.—We continued the ascent tlnnugh heavy snow ; fir the 
first 1,000 feet it was easy enough, but after that inci’eased much in didiculty. 
(treat part of the [>ath was built up the faces of sheer jn-ccijiiccs. About 
noon we passed through the jiass of llodoola, which consists of a gap between 
tw'o rooks barely wide enough to admit a loaded Jiony. One of the rocks boi’e 
the usual slab with the mystic sentence, “ Oom Mani l‘ametoom.” There is 
nothing striking in the jilaco, which besides is not the highest part of the 
mountain traversijd. The elevation was found to b,c 12,300 feef. 'Phe 
remainder of the ascent was very gradual, but continued for about 11 miles, 
and I consider the actual pass from which w'c conmicnced descending to be at 
least 12,600 feet. 

The descent was at first vc*ry napid, passing down the bold fice of the 
mountain, which was covered entirely with stout .shrubby rhododendrons. 
Wc then descended gradually through a fine wa.od of the black fir. On 
re-commencing the steep descent w'o passed over swtirdy jiatches surrounded by 
fir woods, and -wo continued Ihrough similar tracts until witliin 1,000 feet of 
our halting place, to which wo descended over bare sward. 

The march, which was one of 13 miles, lasted nine hours ; the greatest 
ascent was nearly 4,000 feet, the greatest descent nearly .5,000 feet. It was 

s 
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witli f^roal (liffieiilt.y that many of our followers succeeded in cffcctiiio it. With 
the usual aj)athy of natives they wanted to remain in a ruined log 
hut at an elevation of 12,-')00 feet witliout food to pushing on. Captain 
I’em^crton very projjcrly c.Khortcd tlicn* all and when once they had passed 
the snow they re-gained a good deal of their miserable spirits. The roitd 
Ihroughout tile ascent was buried in sn,ow, the depth ‘of which alone enabled 
ns to cross ono very bad jilaco where t he constructed road ajipeared to have 
given away and at which most of our jidnies had narrow escapes. On the 
descent the snow became scanty at !),o()t) feet, and at 9,000 feet disappeared 
almost entirely, lingering only in those jilaces which throughout the day remain 
obscured m sligdo. From the summit of Rodoola a brief gleam of sun.shinc 
gave us a bird’s eye view ol' ecpially lofty ridge.s running in every direction, all 
covered witli lieavy snow. 

'J'hc vegetation of the asocitt was lory varied, the woods consisting of 
oaks, rhododendrons, and liamboos up to nearly 11,000 feet. Beyond this 
Ihe chief tree was the lilack fir, al[)ine pines, jiolygonums, a species of 
bhuduih, and many other alpine forms presented themselves in the shape of 
ihe withered remains of (lie previous season of active vegetation. That on 
the descents was less varied, the trees lieing nearly limited to three species of 
I’iiius, of wliicli the black fir scarcely desecudod below 1,100 feet, where it 
was siiccoedod by a more elegant lai'cb-liko species, winch 1 hclicve is Pinu/i 
Piii/lli./dufi : this again ceased towards an altitude of 9,500 feet, when its place 
was occupii'd liy e.rrc/xit, now a familiar form. 

We found i!hoomdungtung to occujiy a portion of rather a fine valley. 
The village is of moderate size, but of immo<lerat,e liltli, only c.vcecded in this 
respect by il.s tenant to whom no other Booteahs C(mld come near in this, as it 
would seem a. necessary (pialilicatioii of an inhahitaut of a cold bleak mojinlainous 
country. It. is situated on the left baidv of a. goo<l-siz('d stream. We were 
loclged in the chief liousc, Imt wore annoyed beyond measure by the smoko 
arising from a, contiguous cook room in wbicb ojx'rations were going on day 
and night. The valley is not broad, but is two or three miles in length. It is 
surrounded on all sides, but cspoeially to the south and east, by lofty moun¬ 
tains. Tlio elevation of lllioomdungtung is nearly S,7b0 feet, and wc considered 
it to be the most desi,ra)>le s])ot wo bad yet met witli. , 

The valley is fo'r the most ]iart occupied bj^ wheat fields, but the pro.s- 
jiccts of a crop ajipcarcd to me very faint. I’wo or three villages occur close 
to Bhocmidungtuiig. The tillage w.is liettei- than any we had seen, the fields 
being k(t]it clean, and actually treated with manure, although not of the best 
(|uality. In a few insl.apccs they were surrounded with stone walls, as w^crc 
the court-yards of all tlu,' house.s, hut more commonly the inroads of cattle 
were considered sullicientlj prevented by strewing thorny branches here and 
there. The houses were of ordinary sti'ucture Imt'of imspeakablo filth. With 
t he c.xception of a sombre-looking oak iie.ir Bhoomdungt iing and some w'ecping 
willow, the arboreous vegetation consisting entirely of firs. The shrubby 
vegetation is Northern and so is the herbcieeous, ljut the season for this had not 
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yot. arrived. It was here tint I first, met wit.li llie ]ij.uil,s I'.dled after 'Mr. .Tames 
I’rinsep. The e.)mplimeut is not in Buotaii at, least eiili.nie.ed In' any utility 
])as.sos.scd by the shrub, whioli is ot.her\vi.sc a tborny clairiennis louhiny' s[)ocie.s. 
Here, too, wc tirst saw Hirjjlish lookingjma;j;pies, larks, and re l-le r.g'd crows. 

^ \st March .—Proceeded to Uyagnr^ or .liiggnr. Wo were told thaf the 

march w.xs a slioi’t one'and that wo shouhl coutimie throughout down the bed 

• 

of the Tungtohioa, the river of r)iloouiduugtuug ; we found, bo^vever, t1iat we 
soon had to leave this and eommoAoo ascoudiug. After a second descent to a* 
small nullah wc eiioouiitcrcd a mo.st devious ascent, whicli continued until we 
surmounted a ridge overlooking Byagur, to wliich idace we dejcoided very 
r-ipidly. Tlic heiglit of this ridge was 9,9.)0 feet, yet wc did not meet, with a 
vestige of snow. The distance was fourteen miles. We p.isse l two oi- three 
small villago.s, Imt .saw scarcely any vegetation after leaving the v.illey. 

The vegetation continued the sa<ne, thi» road tr.iveiniug either sward or 
fir woods, consisting entirely of Pi)iu.<i erccl.'iri. 

The valley in wincli Byagur is situated is still l.irger (h m that, of Bliooiii 
dungtung ; it is drained by a large river, which is cro.tsed l>y ,i, soni.nvha.l. dil.i.))i 
dtited wooden bridge, d’ho elevation is ah.nit 8, I.TO feel Tlie vdla g' so 
called is a modor.ltely-sized one, hut of the several olhers m tin' valley tint it 
one of the most decently inhahitod ])laces we met with. 'I’he nth diil, nits ai’.' 
much cleaner than those of Bhoonrlimgtnng d'he Sonliih was a.lis ait at, 
Toiigso. His castle, wliich is a very large, irregular, straggling hmldiiig, situ 
ated on a hill .TOO feet a'oove the Pl.iin, some of it.s lefeiic .'s or out, worlds 
reaching nearly to the level of the valley, during tlio hot weilh'r is 
occupied by Tougso Pillo, on which occasion the Sonhah retires to Bhooni- 
dnngtung. 

The cultivation is similar to tliat of the other v.illev, lint the crops looked 
very unpromising. 'I'he soil is by no me,ms rich and the wind exces.sively bleak. 
Wheat or barley are tlic only grains cult ivated. 'I’he mountains which lioiii 
in this valley .arc not very lofty. 'I’o the north in the b.ie.k ground ]igrpotii i,l 
snow was visible. To our west was the ridge, which, we were told, we slionid 
have to cross, and which in it.s higher parts could noi, lie le,»s tliau Id,01)9 feet. 

ith March .—Wc commenced ascending the above ••idge almo.il, immedi¬ 
ately on starting. Surmounting this, whicli is of an elevation at the part we 
crossed of 11,03-3 feet, we continued for some time at tlio na.me level t hrongh Hue 
ojicii woods of I’inus Hmithiaaa. Having ilcscendcd I’apidly afterwards to a 
small millali 9,G12 feet in elevation, wc thence rc-asceiidod slightly to 
descend into the Faisa valleys. 

On the east side of the ridge, r., that overlooks Byagur, we soon came 
on snow, but none was seen on its west.ern face notwithstanding the great 
elevation. The country was very beautiful, partiiuilarly in the liigher elev.itions. 
The prevailing tree was the Smithiau Bine. We saw scarcely any villages and 
but very little cultivation. Faisa is a good-sized village, it was comii.irativcly 
clean, and the houses wore, I think, better than most wo had hitherto seen. Wo 
were lodged in a sort of castle eousistiug of a large building with a spacious 
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court yard suiTouiidod by rows of offices; the part we occupied fronted 
tlie entrance, and its superior pretensions were attested by its having an upper 
story. 

I may here advert to the bad,taste exhibited in naming objects after 
persons witli whom they have no assoejation whatever. As it is not possible for 
all travellers to bo consecrated by genera, although this practice is daily becoming 
more common,^ we should connect their nanftjs with such trees as are familiar 
'to every European. As we have Finti^ Ger(%rdia)ia and Wchidtia, so we ought 
to have had Pimis Ilerbertiana and Moorcroftiana, &c. And by so doing on 
meeting with fir trees among the snow clad Himalayas wo slioidd not only 
have beautiful objects before us but beautiful and exciting associations of able 
and enduring travellers like Captain Herbert, the most accomjdishcd historian of 
these magnificent mountains ; there is nothing living to give him a local habi¬ 
tation and a name. It will berfi duty to mo to remedy this neglect, and if I 
have not a sufficiently fine fir tree hitherto undcscribcd in the Bootan collec¬ 
tion, I shall change the name of the very finest hitherto found and dignify it 
by the name llerhertkma. 

IL'btli Mag 1839.—There is a good deal of wheat cultivation around the 
village, which is not the only occupant of the valley. This is the highest we 
had yet seen, and is perhaps one of the highest inhabited valleys knowm as it 
is 9,410 feet above the sea; it is drained by a small stream, and is of less extent" 
than either that of Byagur or Bhoomdungtung. The surrounding hills arc 
covered with open fir woods and arc of no considerable height. Larks, magpies, 
and red-legged crows continued i)lcntiful, but on leaving this valley we lost 
them. 

5. We proceeded up the valley, keeping along the banks of the stream 
for some time. We then commenced ascending a ridge the top of which we 
reached about noon ; its elevation was 10,930 feet. Tlio descent from this was 
f(U' about 3,500 feet steep and uninterrupted until we reached a small torrent 
at an elevation of 8,473 feet. From this wo ascended slightly through thick 
woods of oak until we came on open grassy tract, through wduoh we now gradu¬ 
ally descended at a great height above the stream which we had left a short 
time before. We continued descending rather more rajndly until we came to 
a point almost immediately above Tongso and about 1,000 feet above it, and 
from this the descent -was excessively steep. 

The distance was 13 miles. On the ascent snow was 'common from a 
height of 9,006 feet uj)w’ard8. The vegetation on this or the eastern side 
was in some places similar to that above Bj^agur.,, Beautiful fir woods formed 
the chief vegetation, until W'C came closa to the summit, when it changed 
completely to rhododendrons. Both putah, a species of birch, and bamboos 
were common, mixed witba fpw black pines. The woods through which we 
descended were in the higher elevation almost entirely of rhododendrons, and 
lower down chiefly of various species of oak and maple, the former Ireing dry 
and very open, the latter being humid and choked up with underwood. After 
coming on the open grassy country tve did not revert to well-wooded tracts. 
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Nft villages occurred, nor did we see any signs of cultivation after leaving 
the valley of Paisa until wo came near Tongso, above which barley fields were 
not uncommon. Tongso, althougli the second, or at any rate the third jilacc 
in Bootan, is as miscniblo a place as^ any body would wish to see. It is 
wretchedly situated in a very narrow ravine drained by a petty stream on the 
tongue of land formed by the entrance of which into the large torrent 
Mateesam, which flows 1,200 feet below, the castle stands. The village cousi.sf,.s 
of a few miserable houses, one of the worst of which was considerately let i.<y 
118 ; its height is 6,2.'j0 feet in altitude. The castle is a large rather imposing 
building, sufficicutly straggling to be relieved from heaviness of ajijiearaneo. 
It is overlooked and indeed almost overhung by some of the nearest mountains 
that it might bo knocked down by rolling rocks ujion it. It is defendi d by an 
outwork about 400 feet above tlic castle. 

The surrounding country is •uninteresting, the vegetation consi.sliug 
of a few low shrubs and some grasses; of the former the most common 
arc a species of barbary. No woods can bo readied without aseciuling 
12 or 1,.000 feet. 

Barley was the chief cultivation we saw, but the crops alternated with 
rice, whicli is hero cultivated as high as 0,800 feet. In tlio gardens attaclied 
to the cottages or rather huts wc ob,served the almond and pear in full blossom ; 
the only other trees were two or three weeping cypresses and willows and a 
solitary po|)]ar. Our reception was hy no means agreeable. 1 was roared to 
most insolently to dismount while descending to the castle, our followers 
were constantly annoyed, and in fact wo got no peace until wc had an 
interview with the I’illo on the l.'ith. Before the arrival of this personage, 
who had just succeeded to ollice, great efl'orts were made to bring 
about an interview with the ox-Pillo, and stoppage of supplio.s was actually 
threatened in case of a refusal. The lirmness of (laptain I’emberton was, 
however, proof against all this. It had been previously arranged that the 
former Fillo, the uncle of the present one, should be iidmiltcil at this interview 
on terms of ecpiality ; this kindness on the part of the nephew being promjited 
probably by the hopes of securing his uncle’s presents afterwards. We were 
received with a good deal of state, but tlie apartment in whi(4i the meeting 
took place was by no means imjiosing or even well ornamenteil. The atten¬ 
dants were very numerous, and mostly well dressefl, but the efl'oets of this 
were lessened by the admission of an indiscriminate mob. 

We were not admitted, however, into the presence without undcrg*)ing 
the ordeals which the low.imjicrtinouce of many Orientaks impose on tliose 
who wish for access to them. We were much struck with the difference in 
appearance between the old and new Pillos; the fohner was certainly the most 
aristocratic personage we saw in Bootan, the latter .r mean looking, bull-necked 
individual. A novel part* of the ceremony consisted in the Btirring up of a 
large can of Tea and the general recital of prayers over it, after which a 
ladle full was handed to the Pillos who dipped their forefinger in it and so 
tasted it. 
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The meeting passed ofl' well and afterwards several less ceremonious and 
more friendly meetings took place. We took leave on the 22nd.» This interview 
was chiefly occupied in considering the list of presents which the I’illo rccpiest- 
ed the British Government would do ^ themselves the favor of sending liim. 
He hogged most unconscionably, and 1 thought that the list would never come 
to an end. And ho was obliging enough to s-ay that anything he might think 
of subsequently would be announced in writing. Ho w;is very facetious and 
•evidently rejoiced at the idea of securing so many good things at such a trifling 
cxjicnsc as he had incurred in merely asking for them. Notliing could well 
exceed the discomfort we had to undei'go during our tedious stay at this iilaco. 
Our difficidties wore increased subsequently to our arrival by the occurrence 
of unsettled weather, during which wo had ample proofs that Bootan houses are 
not always water-proof. Wo were besides incessantly annoyetl with a profu¬ 
sion of rats, bugs, and fleas. Nor was nhore a single thing to oountorbalancc 
all those inconveniences, and we consequently left the place without the shadow 
of a feeling of regret. 

Oil the 23rd of Marcli wo resumed our journey, and having traversed the 
Court-yard of the castle, wo struck down at once to the River Mateosam by a 
very stoe2) jiath. 

Having crossed this by a wooden bridge, wo gradually ascended, winding 
round the various ridges on the right flank of the ravine of this river. We 
left it when it turned to the southward, in which direction Bagli Dooar ivas 
visible and continued ascending gradually until we reached 'faseeliiig, seven 
miles from Toiigso, and 7,230 feet above the sea. Taseeling consists of a lai'go 
liousc ])rincipally used as a baiting [dace for C/i/rfi going to and from J’oonakb 
and Tongso. The surrounding mountains arc ralboi' bai’e, as indeed is the 
country between it and Tongso. There is some cultivation to be seen around 
it and several villages. As we apjiroaebed Taseeling open oak and rbododen- 
di'on woods occurred. The vegetation near the Matcesam was sub-tropical. 
The road was good, and in one jilace was built in zigzag up the face of a clilf. 

2 HA J/urr/i.—To Tebiugipjee ; we commenced by asccudiug until wo had 
surmounted a I’idgc, about 800 feet above Taseeling. During the remainder 
of the march W'c traversed undulating ground at nearly the same altitude, at 
first through an o^ien country, afterwards through beautiful oak and magnolia 
woods until wo came on the torrent ahovo which we liad been asoouding since 
leaving the Mateosam. A little farther on we came on the finest tomjflc we had 
seen and situateJd in a most romantic spot. It stood on a fine patch of sward 
in a gorge of the ravino, the sides of which wore covered with beautiful cedar¬ 
looking pines ; the back-ground was formt'd by lofty mountains covered with 
heavy snow. 

Following the river rapwards for about a mile and a half we reached 
Tchiugipjee, which is situated on the right,bank of tlte torrent. The march was 
throughout beaxitiful, particularly through the forest, which ahouuded iu irictur- 
escpie glades. No villages or cultivation was seen. Tchingijjce is perhajM the 
prettiest [dace we saw in Bootan. Our halting idaeo stood on fine sward, well 
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ornamented with very picturesque oaks and two fine specimens of weeping 
cYpress."' The surrounding liills are low, either almost entirely bare or clothed 
with pines. 

The village is of ordinary size an(^ the only one visible in any direction, 
elevation is 7,8G0 feet. There is segno cultivation about it, chiefly of barley 
mixed wdth radishes. ' ^ 

nth March .—Wo continued following the river upwards, ttc path running 
generally at a small height abovd its bed. Having crossed it by a rude wooden’ 
bridge, wo diverged up a tributary stream until wo reached a small village. 

We thence contiuuetl* ascending over easy grassy slope's, here and there par 
tially wooded until wo reached the base of the chief ascent, whi .'li is not steej), 
but long', the path running along (he margin of a rhododendron and jnnijH'r 
wood. The height of its summit is 10,873 feet, 'riience to llydang was an 
uniutoiTuptcd and stec]) descent, tho'path t.*aversing very beautilid woods of 
rhododendrons, oaks, yews, ifeo. Snow' was still seen lingering in shellered 
places, at one 10,000 feet. The march throughout was be.udiful. In tlie 
higher elevations tin b.igh jrit w^is very coniuion. 

Besides the village mentioned two tenqioi-ary ones were seen near the 
base of the great ascent built ibr tlio accomnuxlation of the »Vaks and theii' 
Iicrdsmen. Of this curious animal two hei'ds were seen at some distance. JHdaiig 
is jirottily situated towards the bottom of a sice)) I'aviue ; its elvation is 11,003 
feet. A few villages occur ;d)out it with some barley and wheat cultivation. 

March .—We desceiided directly to the liiver ( uce, which di'alns the 
ravine and continued down it sometime, crossing it ouce. Then diverging uj) 
a smidl nullah we commenced iiu ascent which did not, cease imt il we had I'eached 
an elevation of 8,.'57 1 feet. Continuing for some time at this elevation wo 
traversed jiicturcscjuo oak and rhododendron woods with occasionally Kw.-irdy 
spots, subse<piontly descended for a long time until we reached .Santagaon. 

Oak and rhododendron woods continued until wo a])])roached .Santagaon, 
in the direction of which the trees became stunted ami the country jirescnled 
a barren as|)ect. .Several villages were, however, sc<'u in various directions 
S)irrounded with cultivation. Santagaon is 0,300 feet al^>ve tlio sea; it is a 
small village, but the houses arc better’than ordinary. 'I'he surrounding 
country, cspcciajly to the north, is well cultivated and^tho villages numerous. 
Idle country is bare of trees, almost the oidy ones to’bc seen lu'c some long- 
leaved firs a sliort distance below Santagaon and close to ‘a small jhecl 
abounding in water fowl. 

March .—From Santagaon we j)rocceded to Phacn, descending 
immediately to the stream which runs nciirly 1,800 feet below oui' halting 
place. Crossing this as well as a small tributarv we enctintei'cil a steep 
descent of 1,000 feet. Subsequently wo woir.id ,dong gradually ascending 
at the same time until wo reached an inconsiderable ridge above Thaen, to 
which place we descended slightly. The di.stance w'.-is si.x miles, the country 
was bare in the extreme, and after crossing the stream above-mentioned 
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villages became rather scanty. Towards thu Plain the earth became of a 
(leej) red color. 

This place, which is 5,280 feet above the sea, is a small one containing six or 
seven tolerable houses. The country i^ most uninteresting .and uninviting. 
Scarce a tree is to be seen, the little vt^ctation that does exist consisting qf 
low shrubs. A few villages are scattered about it diid there is some rice 
cultivation. • * 

Wo were detained here until the 1st of Aprtl, in order that we might repose 
. after our fatigues, in reality to enable the Poonakh people to got ready our 
accommodation. Waudipoor,* a well known Castle, Situated in the Chillong 
Pass, is just visible from Phaen, below which it appears to be some 1,200 feet 
and about three miles to the south-west. Its Zirnpen, one of the leading men in 
Bootan, made some ineffectual attempts to take us to Poonakh via his own castle : 
various were the artifices ho rcsorlfod to fcA' this purpose, but he failed in all. 
Among others he sent a messenger to inform us that the Deb and Dhurma were 
both there and very anxious to meet us, and that after the meeting they 
would conduct us to Poonakh. , 

Isf April .—To Poonakh ; we descended rather gradually towards the 
Patchoo proceeding at first north-west and then to the north. On reaching 
the stream, which is of considerable size, w^e followed it up, chiefly along its banks, 
until wo arrived at the capital, no view of which is obtained until it is 
approached very closely. The valley of the Patchoo was throughout the 
march very nan'ow ; there was a good deal of miserable wheat cultivation in it 
and some villages, all of moderate size. The country continued extremely bare. 
The distance was about eleven miles. Poonakh, the second cajntal in Bootan, 
the summer residence of a long line of uncoiwpiered monarchs, to which 
])lace wo had been so long looking forw'ard with feelings of delight, although 
the experience of Tongso ought to have taught us better, disaiipointcd all of us 
tlreadfully. For, in the first place, I saw a miserable village promising little 
comfort as respects acommodation, and one glance at the suirounding country 
satisfied me that little was to be obtained in any branch of Natui'al History. 
For a narrow, utterly barren valley, hemmed in barren hills on which no 
arboreous vegetation was to bo seen, excej)t at considerable elevation, gave no 
great promise of botanical success. , 

' On reaching the (Juarters which had been provided for us, and which were 
sittiated in fr(>iit of the palace, w^e were much struck with tile want of care 
and consideration that had boon shown, particularly after the very long notice 
the Booteahs had received of our coming and the pressing invitations sent to 
meet us. These quarters had evidently bgen stables, and consisted of a square 
enclosure surrounded by low mud walls; above the stalls small recesses scarcely 
bigger than the boxes whitfh aire so erroneously called a man’s long home, had 
been made for our special lodgment. That-of the Hazoor, Captain Pembert on, 
was somewhat larger, but still very much confined, having added to these a 
roof formed of single mats, an oppressive sun, and a profusion of every 
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description of vermin. Captain Pemberton determined on renting' ipiarters in 
the village, and this, owing to his liberality, was soon accomjdished, and from 
tlio two houses we occupied did we alone obtain comfort among the^nnmerons 
annoyances we were doomed to cxpcrio’ijco during our lengthened stay. 

0 The Capital of Bootan is for pre-eminence miserable ; the city itself con- 
si.sts of some twelve or fifteen houses, half of which are on the left bank of 
the river, and two-thirds of which are completely ruinous, and tl'jc best of these 
capital houses were far worse* than those at Phacn or Santagaon, ifec. 
Around the city within a distance of cpiarter of a mile three or four other 
villages occur, all bearing the stamp of poverty and the marks of oj)])ression. 
The palace is situated on a flat tongue of land formed by the confluence of 
the Matchoo and Patchoo Rivers. To the West it is <]uitc close to the West 
boundary of the valley, the river alone intervening. It is a very huge Imild- 
ing, but too uniform and too heavy to lie impdking ; it is upwards of 200 yards 
in length, by perhaps eighty in breadth. Its regal nature is attested by the 
central tower and several coppered roofs. 

The only cheering objects vi.sible in this cajiital are the glorious ITimahiyas 
to the North, and a Cylong village twelve to fifteen hundred feet above the 
palace to the West. KIscwhcrc all is dreary, desolate looking, and hot. During 
the first few d.ays of our stay, and indeed until our interview with the Dob, we 
were much annoyed by the intruding im])erl,iucnce and blind obstinacy of his 
followers, ^’hey were continually causing disputes cither with the sentries or 
our immediate followers, and it was only by repcate<l messages t,o the j>alaee, 
stating the jirobablc consequence of such a system of annoyance, that (!a])lain 
Pemberton succeeded in obtaining any I'espite. .After many del,ays wo wore 
admitt.ed to the Dob’s ])rescnco on the 9th. Leaving our ))onics we crossed 
the bridge built over the Patchoo, which was lined wit h guards and defeu(Ie<l 
by some large wretchedly constructed wall-pieces. We then enter('d a, 
p.avcd yard and thence ascended by some most inconvenient stairs to 
the palace, •the entrance to which was guarded by a few household 
troops dressed in scarlet broadcloth. We then crossed the north 
(juadrangle of the palace, which is surrounded wdth galleries and a|ia.rtmcnt.s, 
and w.as crowded with eager sjicctat.ors; .and ascending some still more 
inconvenient or j 3 ven dangerous stairs reached a gallery along which wo 
proceeded to the Deb’s receiving room, which is on *1110 west face of the 
palace. At the’ door of this the usual delays look i)lace, these people 
supposing that their importance is enhanced by the length of rfelay they can 
manage to make visitors submit. The Deb, wdio was an ordinan-looking man 
in good condition, received ns graciously and actu.ally got up anrl received his 
Lordship’s letter standing. The usual conversation then took place by incatm 
of interpreting, and the Deb having received hi.*! j./esents and presented us 
with usual plantains, ghee,' and some w.'duuts, dismissed us. And this was 
the first and last time 1 had the honor of seeing him, as 1 was iudisjwsed at 
the time of onr leaving to return. I’he room was a good-si/ed one, but rather 
low ; it was supported by w’cll ornamented pillars fastefully hung with scarfs and 
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embroidered silks. The most amusing part of the ceremony was that exhibited 
by the Accountant-General’s Department, who were employed* in coiuitiug and 
arranging cowrie shells, rcsilly emblematic of the riches of the Kingdom, 
aj)parently with no other aim than tor re-count and .arrange them, yet they 
were busily engaged in writing th« accounts. A day or two after, o*ir 
interview with the Dhurma took placehe received us in an upper room of 
the quadrangi;dar central tower. Wlicn we were in his presence wc remained 
standing in compliment to his religious character. The Dhurma Raja is a 
boy of eight or ten years old and good looking, particiiLarly when the looks 
of his father, tlic Tongso Pillo, are taken into consideration. He sat in a small 
recess, lighted .cliiefly with lamps, and was prom])ted by a very venerable- 
looking grey-headed priest. He had fewer attendants and his room was less 
richly ornamented than that of the Deb. Around the room sat priests busily 
employed in muttering charmed 'sentences from handsome gilt lettered black 
books, which reminded me of those used in Burmah. Very few of our 
attendants saw either of the Rajas, and it was j)rohibited that any one should 
presume to enter the Dhurma’s presence empty-handed. To some of the 
Sijiahi’es who were anxious to see him his confidential advisers said, give 
4 Ku))Ocs, come into the quadrangle under the Dhurma’s window, and then you 
may see him or you may not see him ; I will not be .answerable for .any 
thing but receiving the 4 Ruy)ees. During our protracted stay at this pl.acc 
nothing particularly worthy of notice occurred. Intrigues seemed to be con¬ 
stantly going on and the trial of temper on the ])art of Captain rembcitoii 
must have been very great. It- was, however, soon evident that no business 
could bo transacted with a Booteah Government without being enabled first 
to enforce abundant fear and consequently any .amount of agreement from 
(hem. Messages to and from them ])assed continually, the bearer being a very 
great rascal in the sha])C of the Deb’s Beng.al Mohurir. Thus he would come 
.and ap])oint the next day for meeting, then he would return and fix the 
])lacc for the meeting, then he would return and say, that such a place was 
better th.an such a jdace. As evening drew near he would come and s.ay 
unless you' agree* to such and such there will bo no meeting, and after 
bearing a message that no charge in this respect would be m.ado, he would 
make his a])parcucc and ‘'■H tkc ministers were sick and so could not meet. 

My only amusement out of doors was a morning walk up or down the 
valley. I was promptc’d to this chiefly by the pangs of hunger, as the Booteah 
supi»lics were very short, and wild pigeons afforded me at least some relief 
During the day I exalnined such objects as my Sollectors brought in, for it was 
too hot to think of being,out after 9 a. V. I also had a few Booteah patients, 
most of whom were labouring under aggravated forms of venereal. 

fl’lic climate of Booliakh has but little to recommend it, and in fact 
nothing if viewed in comparison with the other phiccs we h.ad seen in Bootan 
The greatest annoyance existed in the powerful winds blowing constantly 
throughout the day up the valley and w'hich were often loaded with cloud.s 
of dust. 
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Tlie mean temi>erature of April may be consrdoreil as 7F. The iiiaxi- 
iHum heat observed was 83°, the minimum Ct°. The mean temperature of 
the first week of May was 75° 3', the maximum 80°, and tlie minimum 70‘'. 

The cultivation in the valley, th^ soil of which seems very poor, con¬ 
taining a large proportion of mica, was* during our stay limited to wlicat and 
buck-wheat, but scarcely any of the former seemed likely to come to 
ear. Ground was preparing for *the reception of rice whicji is sown and 
planted in the usual manner. Cfops just, sown arc immediately oaten u)) by’ 
the swarms of sacred pigeons that reside in the palace, so tliat husbandry is , 
by no means profitable, more esj)ocially as there are other moans of providing 
for the crops, such as they may be. Thus wo saw several small fields, amount¬ 
ing perhaps to an acre in extent, cut down to pi-ovidi; fodder for some ponies 
that had lately shared in a religious excursion to Waudijjoor. 

Cattle are not frequent. There Avere sortie jiigs. The fowls were of the 
most miserable dcscrijition and very scarce. In spite of oilers of purchase and 
plenty of promises we were throughout allowed three a day, and they were 
I'ather smaller than the jiigeons. Towards the latter jiart of our stay rice 
became bad and scarce. Wo saw nothing indicalhig any dcgi'ce of trade wm-tli 
mentioning. Parties changing their rcsidenoo lixMiuoutly ]>assed through from 
tiic north-east generally accompanied by ponies, whose most common burdens 
appeared to be salt. No direct intercourse appeared l,o exist, with 'riiibot, as 
even the Tea, which they consume iu_^largc quant ities, is said to come from 
the Paro Pillo. 

There are a great number of Assamese slaves about Poonakh ; indeed all the 
agricultural work as well as that of boasts of bui-den a[ipears to devolve u|)on 
these unfortunate creatures who are miserably jirovided for, and perhaps 
dirtier than a genuine Booteah himself. During my morning w.ilks J was 
almost daily entreated for protection. In one case only, and in this by the 
merest accident, was Captain Pemberton enabled to get such evidence as 
authorized him to claim a man as entitled to British iirotect ion. Connected 
with this case is an act of black treachery to winch 1 shall hereafter refer. 
We stopt so long here, and we had daily so many instance* proving that no 
confidence could be placed on anything coming from the palace, that I began at 
last to despair of, getting away. The old Deb was verj/ anxious to see us, and 
the new Deb still more anxious that wo should accompAiiy him when he left 
Poonakh, in the liope that the presence of the Mission would be advantageofts 
to him. ' * 

It was entirely owing to the firmness of Captain Pemberton that we were 
enabled to avoid such a disagreeable »iioctiug, and the Deb, feeling at last con¬ 
vinced that his views could not be carried into effect, gave orders for getting 
rid of us as speedily as possible, and on the 9tli May at morn we left Poonakh, 
the most uninviting place I have eve? seen in a hilly country. On the morn¬ 
ing of the same day there was a demonstration in the palace of great boldness, 
the roof of the northern side was covered w'ith troops who shouted, fired, and 
waved banners. In this bold manner does this bold people strike terror into 
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the hearts of enemies, the nearest of whom were eiglit or nine miles off. We 
crossed both bridges of the palace without any interruption hr anno 3 ’ance, at 
which I was most agreeably surprised, and then gradually ascended the right 
flank of the valleyfollowing the course of,the united Rivers Patchoo and Matchoo. 
We proceeded in this direction for some time until we came on a ravik'iO 
affording an outlet to a tributary of tli,c Poonakb River, this, which we then 
followed, gradwally descending through fir'woods tintil we readied the torrent. 
Crossing this, W'hich is a small one, we w’lmmencod the ascent to Tolagong, 
which wo soon reached. We wci-e lodged in the castle, which is in the hands 
of the old Deb’s followers, and who tlircatoned to fight very hard. 'I'hc eleva 
tion is about _5,C00 feet, and it is situated towards the base of a very 
steep mountain, which wo crossed next day. It is somewhat ruinous, 
but might even in Hootcali hands make a stout defence against a Booteah 
force. ’ * 

Tlie march was a moderate one uj) to the ravine, the comitiy had the 
same barren aspect, but on changing our direction wo came on fir woods. 
About Telagong the country is well-wooded vhiefl}' w ith oaks, and the vegefa 
tion is cousidcrablj' varied. Near the torrent we met with a village or two 
and a little cultivation, chiefly of buck-wheat. 

lOt/t Ain-il .—We descended to a small nullah just below the castle, and then, 
commenced an ascent which lasted for tlirce or four hours, and wliich was 
generally moderately steep. On surroui|diiig the ridge, which was of an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet, we commenced an uninterrupted de.sceni 
along the coui'se of a small torrent, the path being wiR divcrsilied with 
wood and glade, until we reached Woollakha, distant ll.j miles from 
Telagong, about 1,200 feet. Above this we came on rather line w'hcat culti¬ 
vation among which two or three villages wore situated. Above this elevation 
again w'e came on fine woods of oaks and 3 'ew's diversified with swardy spots, 
and on reaching the summit of the ridge on an open sward, and beautiful 
rhododendron, birch, and juniper woods, in fact the vegetation altogether 
was very rich, and the first spring vegetation we had yet met wuth. 
Gooseberries were* common from 9,000 feet upwards. Euphorbias, primroses, 
saxifaguB, clematises, anemones, rammnculu.ses, &c., were some among the 
many European forms that 1 met with on this march. Neay. the summit on 
the descent a genuine larch was observed, and low’er down two species of poplar 
very common. The scenery was genei-ally very beautiful. We jiassed a 
delightfully sifuated Gylong village not much below the summit, and near 
Woollaklra saw' Simto-ka, a rather largo square building belonging to the Deb 
Raja situated tw'o or three hundred feet itbovc our road. 

Woollakha is a good-sized village, and the houses are very good; it is 
close to the river Tecmbocy which drains Tassisudon valley, a continuation'of 
this one, and only a few miles distant to*the north.' There are sevenil villages 
around it and a good deal of cultivation of alternating crops of barley, wheat, 
and rice. The valley, if indeed it can be called so, for it is very narrow, is 
picturesque enough, although the surrounding hills are not well wooded. The 
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hai^ks of the river, which here flows gently enougli, arc well oniaiueuted with 
weeping willows. 

Wih A 2 >riL —We continued our I’oute following the river path generally, 
laying down its hod or close to it, occjisionally ascending two or three hnndred 
ieet above it. Wo halted at Lomnoo) an easy march. The features of the 
country remained the same until we pcared our halting place wlien woods of 
I'iiiun excelsa became very connnon. Roses occurred in jupfusion and the 
vegetation generally consisted ot“ shrubs, villages were tolerably frecpieiit, and 
the cuckoo* wfis again heard. 

\‘2th Ajiril .—To Chupcha. We continued for some time tln-ough a pro 
cisely similar countiy, still following the river, but generally at some height, 
above its bed after passing Tanga, a small village, at which our conductors 
wished us to halt, although it was only si.v miles from Lomnoo. Wo descended 
gradually to the river Teemboo, and continued along it for some time during 
which we jjassed the remains of a suspension bridge. Leaving the river soon 
afterwai’ds we encountered such a hmg ascent that we did not roach (thujiclia 
till rather late in the evening, mpst of the coolies remaining beliind. Having 
surmounted the ridge immediately above Chuj)oha, and which is about, C,()00 
feet in altitude, we descended very rapidly to the village, which is about 000 
feet lower down the Oicc of the mountain. The road was for the most ])art 
tolerably good in one place ; it was built up along the face of a cliff over- 
lianging the 'I’eemhoo. 'I’he scenesy was throughout jiretty, but csiiccially 
before coming on the ascent. Some of the views alo.ig the river were very 
picturesque. 

After passing Tanga no villages were passed, and a small one only was 
.seen on the op 2 )ositc bank of tlic Teemboo, but uj) to the above niontioned 
j)lacc the country continued toici’ably jxqiulous. The vegetation, tmtil tlie 
ascent wa.s commonood, w.i.s a good deal like that about Lomnoo, Pi.ims 
excetxa forming the jiredominant feature. From the ba.so of the ascent it 
became completely changed, oaks forming the woods, and from 7,■'>00 feet uji- 
wards variou.s rhododendrons oceurring in fwofusion mixed with wild currants, 
&c. We wore detained at Chupcha for two days, at t.ho ertd of which the last 
coolies had .scarcely airivcd ; it is ton miles'from Lomnoo and sixteen miles from 
Tanga, and alwut 8,100 feet in elevation. The greatest ascetit, a'nd this too 
after a march of twelve miles, must have boon between 2th00 and ,'{,000 feet. Wo 
were lodged comfortably in the castle, although it w’as not white-washed, nor 
had it the insignia of a belt of red ochi'o ; it is a short distance from the village, 
which again is two or three hundred yarils to the wyst of the direct road. We 
thought Chupcha a delightful i)laco, the scenery, is varied, the tom]>eraturo 
delightful, varying in-doors frdom 4G to 5:2°. The face of the mountain although 
very stoci) is, about the castle, well cultivated ; thh ci'o))s, wliich were of six-rowed 
bailey, were very luxuriant, and certainly the finest we ever saw' in the country. 

* Tlic first time I hoard this bird was aliont I’oonakh. Allhmif'h in idumage it differs a good 
deal from the bird so well known in Kiuoik', jot its voice is pvecisolj' similar. 
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'I’lic ci’ow reciirrod here. During our stay I ascended the rjilgo 

inmodiately above the castle passing through a very large village of Gylongs 
elevated at least 9,000 feet. This village was the largest I saw in Bootan, and 
was ornamented With a pretty religioijs building surrounded by junipers 
and more decorated than such cdilicofe usually are. Up to the village th«. 
path passed through beautiful woods, of Pinna exceha, above it 1 came 
on open sward, which continued on the south face up to the very 
summit of the ridge, which was nearly 11,000 feet. The north face of the 
.mountain was well w'ooded, on it rhododendrons, a few black pines, beautiful 
clumps of Pinus Smithiana, mountain pears, aconites, columbines, saxi- 
fagus, primrose were found in abundance. The southern face was docoi-atcd 
with a pretty yellow anemone. From the ridge still loftier ones were 
visible in every direction, all of which w'cre covered with snow, which lightly 
sjninklcd the mountain on which T stood 'some hundred feet above me. At 
this season snow scarcely remains for a day under 11,000 feet, except in very 
sheltered situations. 

I5th Api’il .—1 left Chupcha with much regret; wo descended by a ])ro- 
cipitous path to a torrent about 1,800 feet below the castle. Grossing this we 
ascended gradually until we came on the ravine of the Teemboo, at which point 
t here is a small Pagoda visible from Ghu])cha. We then turned Southwards 
and continued for a long time at nearly the same level, passing a small village, 
Punnugga, 3 or 400 feet below us, and in which Captain Turner bad halted on 
his ascent. The descent to Clndca was long and gradual, becoming tolerably 
steep as we approached it. Wo reached the Teembo by a misei’ablc road 
about half a mile from Chuka casth;, which occupies a small eminence in what 
has once been the bed of the river. 

The march was seventeen miles, the road in many places was very bad 
and S(!arcely passable for loaded ponies. The scenery was frequently delight¬ 
ful and was in the height of spring luxuriance. The hills bounding the ravine 
of Teemboo continued very high until wo reached Chuka ; they were w'cll diver¬ 
sified, particularly at some height above us, with sward and glade, and richly 
ornamented with fimfoaks, rhododendrons, eedar-liko pines and Pinus cxcelsa. 
Water was most abundant throughout the march, and at such places the vege¬ 
tation was indescribably .rich and luxuriant. i 

No village besides‘that of Punnugga was passed or seen, nor did I observe 
any cultivation.^ I was much impeded by droves of cattle passing into the 
interior, for the road was frequently so narrow, and the mountains on which it 
was formed so steep, th?lt I was obliged to wait qflietly until all had passed. 
These cattle were of a different breed from those hitherto seen in Bootan, 
approaching in appearance t.he common cattle of the Plains, than which, how¬ 
ever, they were much fin6r itnd larger. We were sufficiently well aecommo- 
dated in the Castle of Chuka, which is as hare of ornament as its neighbour of 
Chupcha; it is a place of some strength against Forces unprovided with aitillery, 
and commands the pass into the interior very comjdetely. There is a miser¬ 
able village near it and several trees of the Ficus dastica. 
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^ \hth April .—To Muricliom. Wc dcsccndctl to the Tooinhoo, which runn 
some fifty feet oelow the castle, and crossed it by a suspension bridjjre, of which 
a figure has been given hy Captain Turner; it is very inferior in size and con¬ 
struction to that of Tazgong, although unlike that it is'flat at the bottom. 
^Ve continued following the TcemboA winding gradu.ally up its right bank 
cjiiefly through rathci' heavy jungle,, and descending subscciuentiy abo\it 000 
feet to its bed by a dreadfully dangerous path built up the. face of a huge 
cliff. We continued along it dntil wo crossed a small torrent at its junction 
with the large river and then ascended gradually following the ravine of tliis, 
humid jungle. As we approached Muricliom we left the Teomboo a little 
to our left and continued through a heavily-wooded country. Before 
ascending finally to Muricliom wc descended twice to cross torrents. Wc 
reached Muricliom late in the evening, the distance being eighteen miles. 

No villages were seen until wc»canie in sight of Muricliom. Tlic moun¬ 
tains were much decreased in height and clothed with dense black jungle. Wc 
passed two water-falls, both on the left bank of the Toemboo, the one most to 
the South being the Minza-peGz;^ of Turner; neither of them ap]icared parti¬ 
cularly worthy of notice. The vegetation had almost completely changed, it 
jiartook largely of tlic sub tropical cliaractcr, scarcely a single Kuropcan 
form being met. The ro.ad was absolutely villanous,* it was very naiTow, fro- 
([uently reduced to a mere ledge, and jiainful owing to the sharp ]>rojection of 
the limestone, the prevailing rock of this part of the country. Muricliom 
is a small village rather more than 4,000 feet above the sea; the houses, 
which are about eight or ten in number, arc thatched. It is jircttily situated, 
there is a little cultivation of wheat and maize about it; although at consi¬ 
derable an elevation most of the jilants were similar to those of 
Assam. 

nth April .—Leaving Muricliom we descended rapidly to a small torrent 
from which wc re-ascciidcd until we had re-gained the level of Muricliom. 
The path then wound along through heavily wooded country at an elevation of 
4,000 to 4,200 foot. Wc continued this throughout the day. At .5 p. m. finding 
that the coolies were commencing to stop behind, and failing in getting any 
information of my companions, I returned a’boiit one and a half mile to the small 
Village of (iygyogoo, which is 300 feet below the path and not visible from it. 
It is a miseralilc village of three or four bamboo hutk. Wc had previously 
passed another and much better village, but as this was only six miles from 
Murichom, Captain Pemberton determined on pushing on. 

18<A April .—I proceeded to Buxa, the path w;as somewhat improved and 
the ascent gradual until a ridge of an elevation of about 5,500 feet was sur¬ 
mounted, from which the descent of Buxa is steep and uninterrupted. This 
jilacc is seen from a ridge about 1,200 feet abitve it. 1 reached it between f) 
and 10 A. M. and found* that my *compauions had reached it late on the 


* Such is the nature of the patli from Chuka to the PLuus, although it is the great thoroughfare 
hetw'oen hoth Cajiitals and Uungpore, that eitliev the trade of liootan with that place must be much 
exaggerated, or ‘<ome other roa«l must exist between these' two points. 
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preceding evening, h.aving accomplished a march of twenty miles in one rjaj^ 
Scarcely any coolies had arrived, however, when I reached it. Tlio features 
of the country remained the same, the whole face being covered with dense 
black-looking forests. Even on the riijge, which must have been between 
5,000 to 5,500 feet in elevation, scaicely any change took place. As I, 
descended to Buxa vegetation became m 9 re and more tikypical, and on reaching 
it found myself eurronnded with plants common in many parts of tlie Plains of 
Assam."’ •’ 

, Buxa is rather a ])rctty place, abmit 2,000 feet above the sea. The only 
decent house on it is that of the Soul>ah, who is of inferior rank. Tlio huts 
arc of the ordinjiry description and do not exceed twelve in number. The 
iSoiibali’s house, with some of those of Bengal Officers, occujjy a low rising 
ground in the centre of the pass, which is divided from the hills on cither side 
by a small torrent. • < 

A view of the Plains is obtainable from this jdacc. 

Captain Pemberton left Buxa a day before I did, but I was detained 
behind for coolies, none of whom had yet ayrived. On tlie following day 1 
I’c-joined him at Chiehacolta. The descent to the Plains is stoop at (ii’st and 
commences about quarter of a mile from Buxa. On reaching the foot of tlie 
steep portion a halting place called Minagoung is passed, at which place all 
bullocks which are here used as beasts of burden are relieved of their burdens 
if bound to Buxa, or provided with them if bound for the Plains. The descent 
from this jilacc is very gradual and scarcely apjircciable, the path was good and 
bore apjpcaranccs of being tolerably well frequented, it passed throughout 
througli a rather open forest, low grasses forming the under jdants. Tlic 
Plains were not reached I'or several miles; indeed the descent was so gradual 
that tlic boundaries of the Hills and those of the Plains were but ill-dclined. 
At last, however, the usual Assam features of vast expanses of grassy vege¬ 
tation, intoiTupted here and there with strips of jungle, presented themselves. 
The country is very low, entirely inundated during the rains, and almost 
entirely uninhabited. Sal occurred towards that which may be considered 
the Toorai of tbest. parts, but the trees were of no size. Chichacotta is 
eighteen miles from Buxa, it is situated on a grassy plain, it is small and 
miserably stockaded, nor is there any appearance about the ,t)lace indicative 
of comfort or security. 

To Koolta. We continued through nearly a desolate country overrun 
with coarse grasses, until we came on the rivci', which is of considerable 
width, but fordable. Wb now found ourselves in the Gooch Bcliar Territory and 
were much struck with the contrast betwden its richly cultivated state and 
the absolutely desolate state of tfiat belonging to Bootan. We continued 
traversing a highly fertile country teeming with population until we reached 
those uncultivated portions of Assam that are so frequent in the immediate 
vicinity of the Berhampooter. 


* riautiunH, Jacks, Mangoes, Fi^s, Oranges, &c., are found about the Hats of Buxa. 
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Pur marches to Raiigainutty were as follows 

From 15ullnnij)orc to Kuldhooba, Kuldhooba to I’urrunidiinger, Bunaim- 
dungor to Raugamutty. At Rangamutty, where wo received every civility 
from the Bhoorawur, we took boat to (lowalj)arah. 

Beyond this it is scarcely neoossar^ to trace our jn-ogross. 1 have ordy to 
;wl4 t.hat only one death'occurred during the time the Mission was absent.. 


Part II. 

licmarkii on ihe. nnlnre of tho. country, c.ipecinlly its repetofion, lioiimlnric'^, and 
diinxioiiii—iln government, popuhdion, xccl.f, character, cnxtomc, manner.^, mid dirt- 
political relations. 

The following remarks suggested themselves to me during the bird’s-eye 
view 1 had ol Bootan; their superficiality is only to bo excused by the shortness 
of my stay, the wmnt of proper interpreters, tho je.ilimsy of tho Booteahs, and 
extreme mendacity of such of their Bengal subjects, from wdioin, in my total 
ignorance of tho Booteah languag<?, information was alone to be expected. And 
as 1 had daily opportunities of seeing the con.stancy witli which the head of the 
Mission ama.s.sed all available information, I contented myself with remarking 
• on external rather than internal objects, on tho face of nature rather than on 
that of men. Bootan, I need scarcely observe, is a mountainous country 
forming a considerable part of the most magnificent chain of mountains in the 
universe ; in it are to be found all degrees of elevation from 1,000 to 25,000 
feet. In its extent it is rather more limited than wars supposed, since Captain 
Pemberton has .ascertiilned that the country to the e.astward, which is ruled by 
the Towang Rajah, is^dircctly dependent on, and forms a portion of, the Lha.ssa 
governmeirt. 

The houndarie.s of the country are Tliibet to the North ; tho Plairrs of 
As.sant atrd Bengal to the Sorrth ; f^ikiriirr to the We.st, and the Kainpa coirntry to 
the East. Its greatest breadth will hettee bo about 9(', and its greatest length 
about 210 utiles. 

Tho physical tispect of this country, so f;ir as rcgiirc’fs its mo,st essential 
point—mountains—presents perhiips brrt little deviation' Iroin th:tt of olhor 
parts of the grc:*t Himalayan chain; but oir this poiivt I aitt irttahlc to give 
any information^ Every variety of surface wars nret with from bluff-headed 
to peaked highly angular summits. In .some pbices the paths we^c built up J,he 
naked faces of precipices, in others very considerable elevations might be attained 
by very gradual a.scents over rl sufficiently practicably country. The trvo most 
rugged and most peaked were, as might be expected, the two highest—Dongdola 
and Rodola; the others, which gctrerally .averaged 10,.500 foot, were very easy. Of 
the rivers, which are in all cases mere mountain tdrre'hts, nothing need be said. 
The largest we saw was the IMona.ss,’ tvhich forms the principal drain of tho 
Eastern portion of Bootan. No lakes appear to occur. There is below Santagaou 
a jheel of small extent, but it is of no depth and does not derive its presence 
from springs or the embouchure of small tributarie.s. It abounded with 
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water fowl, anil was choked up with sedges and a plant belonging to the fj^niily 
Ilydropeltlda', hitherto not, 1 helieve, found in India. Neither is Bootan a coun¬ 
try of valleys; in liict, with tlieexception of those of Bhoomdnngtung, Hyagur, 
and Jaisa, we saw none w'orthy of bearing the name. That of Poonakh 
owes its existence to the vagaries of tlnr river, as its only level part has obvi¬ 
ously at some previous time formed part.of its bed. The three valleys othcrA^jisc 
mentioned are, «if viewed in comparison with other vallc 3 's situated in similarly 
mountainous countries, pcriectly insignilicant, for they consist of a gentle slope 
. froiTk the basc.s of the contiguous hills to the bed of the draining stream. The 
valley of Tassisudon is probably of like extent with that ol' Poonakh, but 
Turner’s accoiujts are so little to bo relied on that even in a simple matter like 
this no just conclusion is to be formed. I have only to add that the three 
valleys are represented as being close to some of the passes into Thibet. Thi.s 
alone is perhaps sufficient to accoVint for their great elevation. 

Hot springs occur one day’s journey from Poonakh, and appear to be the 
resort of many invalids, victims to the most frequent disease—lues venerea. From 
specimens procured by our guide, Chillong ijoubah, there must be at least tw'o 
springs, of one the waiter is of a yellowish tint and highly sulphureous, that ol 
the other is limpid and ])Ossesses no sensible properties. I did not hear of the 
existence of such springs elsewhere. Of the climate, w'hich is necessarily so 
varied, it would be useless to attempt to give an accovint. Indeed, the only tw o 
places of the climate of which the mean could be given lor even one month are 
Tongso and Poonakh. The mean Ibr the month of March at Tongso may be 
estimated at 50° 3', the maximum heat between the 0th and 21st instant 
being 03", and the minimum 51“. I have elsewhere stated the results of the 
ob.servations made at Poonakh. Throughout the barren portioms of the country, 
which are so generally limited to inconsiderable elevations, (he heat must no 
doubt be great during the summer months. At Poonakh in April the sun was 
found very incommoding after 0 a. m., and as a jwoof of the heat at such eleva¬ 
tions as 7,000 feet in some places 1 may re-advert to the culture ol' rice at and 
above Tongso. The ravines arc, however, very narrow about this place, and the 
liiccs of the mountain on w'hich the cultivation occurred had a W'cstcrn asjiect. 

In very many jdaces, howeve'r, more abstracted from the inihiencc of a 
radiated heat, delightlul climates may be found. It is curious, though not 
singular, that the best Situations were ahvays found occujiicd liy Gylong villages. 
Considerable elevation is, in addition to other minor causes, requisite, at least for 
a ilootcah, during the summer months. Thus the Gylong villages W'cro rarely 
seen under 8,000 feet and oftener about 9,000 feet, and the Chiefs find 
a summer change of residence necessary, during which they repair to eleva¬ 
tions varying I'rom 7,000 to 9,000 feet. 

The change in the Beb’s residence from Poonakh to Tassisudon in the 
summer and vice versd in the winter is to* be accounted for, especially the latter 
change, on principles of equalization. That is, the ryots about the one place 
are obstinate enough to refuse supplies for more than six months; such at lea.st 
was the story heard by us, although it is rendered doubtful by the total 
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\vanf» of regard oviuced l.>y tlie rulers of the" land for tlio interests of 
tlieir subjects. Tlie most delightful climate we experienced was that of May at 
('hupcha, which is situated on the steep face of a mountain with a south-wc.st 
aspect. Yet the temperature ranged from 40° to 51°. A week al'Lcrwards and 
we were exposed to the unmitigated lioiVencss of a Bengal sun at the hottest 
ti»ic of the year. , 

The most disagreeable part of the climate of Bootan •exists in tin; 
violence of the winds, more p:frticularly in the vailoys. The direction of 
these winds, which are very gusty, is invariably up the ravine-s or contrary . 
to the course of the draining torrents, no matter what direction those may 
have; the winds therefore are dependent upon local circumstances, a.s might 
1)0 cxj)octed from the dryness of the soil .and its elfects on vegetation. 
The wiiid-s arc more violent throughout the lower tracts than el.scwhcn', ami 
as in many of these place.s they are' enabled to supply themselves with dust, 
they often became very positively disagreeable and formol no inconsiderable 
part of the auiioyanoe.s we were subjected to during our residence at I'oo- 
iiakh. These partial wind.s* arodroipicntly so violent as to unroof the houses ; 
it must bo roinembored, however, that the roofs are generally mere shingles, 
kept in their places liy large stones. During our stay at Ih)onakh the regal 
, or sacred part of the roof was blown off; the clattering that einued from the 
liilling of the coi')l)jr plates, mixed with the noise of the shingles and stones 
of other parts of the palace, was very great. A deputation was immediately 
sent from the |)alace to roipiest that we would fire olf no more guns near the 
palace, and tve found out al'torwards that we were looked uj)on with a very 
su.spicious eye. 

VV'e were not much incommoded with rain, neither should I consider it to 
be abunilant throughout the lower elevations, at least no part of the vegetation 
I saw in such tracts seemed to indicate cupn a .small amount of moisture. M'o 
were only once delayed by snow and on our return enjoyed unintcrrujitcil line 
weather until wm roachd Buxa, where, as might be cxpecteil from its ])ro\imity 
to the Plains and the season, the wo.ither was unsettlcd. A.s regards rjuantity of 
vegetation Boot.an exhibits, it .appear.s to mo, considerable jTPcnliarities. In tlie 
other parts of the Himalayan Chain I b'avo seen, .and generally tlirongliout 
India, the b.asc.svmd losver portions of tlie mountains arc the most thickly 
wooded, and it is generally a tolerably certain indication of elevalion wlicn 
lcs.s wooded tracts are met witli. Hut in Bootan not only is the vegetation of 
the lower ranges contiguous to the Plains unusually .scanty throughont a con¬ 
siderable p.art of their extentf, but tbroiigliout the interior it is generally ah.so- 
liitcly barren w'ithin certain elevations. This scantiness at the base of the 
mountains is perhaps at its maximum duo nortli from Gowhattyg in wliich 
direction the vegetation is almost entirely gntmi.ieoiis. To the Westtvard 
it certainly lessens, hut even to the jVorth of llungpore (Bengal) the woods are 
thin, especially when contrasted with the Toorais of other portions. At tlio 

* The general winds have, it would uFiiear, the usnul diieetion, that is, they blow from the 
Plains. 
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same time tlie vegetation of tlie lower ranges is, in this direction, nearlj? as 
dense as it is elsewhere. Of its extent to the Eastward I have no actual evi¬ 
dence to offer, but as to the North of Jeypore there is a well defined Toorai, 
and as to the Eastward again it would appear to again become deficient ; it pro¬ 
bably is irregular in its distribution and'depends consequently on local causc.s. « 

But while there is such differcncQ in the amount of vegetation along tiie 
tract of the base of the mountains, the vegetation on these up to an elevation of 

I, 600—3,500 feet is uniformly scanty, except to the Westward, in which 
, direction, as 1 have mentioned, they do not differ in absolute amount from the 

well-wooded mountains to bo seen clscwdiere. Between Dewangari and Poonakh 
we found that the surface of the interior below 5,000 feet in elevation W'as uni¬ 
formly very barren, and after crossing the ridge above Telagong w^e found similar 
appearances, liut w'ith a very dissimilar vegetation, at elevations of from 7,000 to 

II, 000 feet, but they were by no means sd'uniform or so general. Throughout 
the barren tracts* of the first of the above portions of Bootan the vegetation 
consists for the most part of grasses, .among which a few low shrubs occixr. The 
arboreous vegetation is confined almost entirely to Pinn^ hmgifoHa, which is 
very commonly much stunted. The barren tracts to the Westward of Telagong 
were remarked almost entirely along the Teemboo, the southern face of the ravine 
of which was generally remarkably barren even at very considerable elevations. 
Grasses did not form here so predominant a portion, shrubs on the contrary 
abounded, and among these the most common perhaps w'as a species of Pot<a, 
very much like the li. Scrlcea (Hoyle’s Illustrations.) 

In Bootan it is only at high elevations, and under certain (hrcumstanccs, 
among which a.spect and especially humidity are the most important, that the 
grand forests which have c.xcitcd the admiration of all travellers in the Himalayas 
to the Westward make their appearance. The requisite elevation is scarcely 
ever loss than 7,000, and is gcnci*lly about 8,000—8,500 feet. At .such, 
oaks, magnolias, rhododendrons and several species of firs attain to great perfec¬ 
tion. Betw'ecn, or on the bor<lcrs of the woods, patches of swards, adorned in the 
spring with beautiful herbaceous plants, are freijinently met with and form the 
prettiest objects in the wdiole scenery of Bootan. The vegetation of such, and of 
much higher elevations, is gcncrallywcll diversified until indeed one reaches an 
elevation of 11,500 feet. At .such I found it generally reduced to Idack firs, stunted 
junipers, and shrubby "rhododendrons, the bulk, as regards amount of species, 
consisting of herbaceous plants, whose growTh is confined to a very few congenial 
months, and which were almost all hid from my view by the heavy snow so 
constant between the latter end of October andfthe commencement of May. 
Another striking feature in Bootan is the c6nstancy with which southern faces 
of mountains are, especially tow'ards their summits, bare of trees or shrubs. 
This it has in common with other parts of the Himalayas both to the Westward, 


* These lower mouiit nns are very frequently curiously marked with transverse ridge.s. These 
haie much of the upaeerauce of aucieut terrace cultivation, but oil enquiry 1 was assured tliat 
such was uot their onijin. 
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it lias struck all travellers, and to the Eastward, as on the Mishmces. 
I am not prepared to state whether any satisfactory exjilanation of this lias 
been given. It struck me to l)c duo, in Boolan at least, to the searching severity 
of the winds, which are quite sufficient to keep down all luxuriance of vegeta¬ 
tion. Whatever the secondary c.ausosVnay he, there can be no doubt that tin? 
primary one is duo to the influence of the South-West Monsoon, to wdiich all 
these faces of the llimalyan Mountains arc freely exposed. • 

The higher the altitude, the greater, a.s indeetl might be expected, was 
the uniformity of vegetation, and it was only in such that any general features, 
of vegetation could be said to occur. 

A very constant feature of high altitude, such a.s from 1],0Q0 to 12,-500 feet, 
existed in the black fir, a lofty' tabularly branched tree of a very peculiar 
appearance, in comparison at least with other Bootan specic.s, :uid which, when 
seen standing out in dark relief, mi||ht, frofii the very fi'eipient mutilation ol 
its lower brancho.s, bo mistaken at a distance for palm ; with these there 
w'as as nearly a constant association of the same species ol other plants. Th(^ 
most striking among the p.artiid J'catnrcs of the vegetation ol Bootan was 
presented to us by the three valleys so oltcu alluded to : these may well be called 
the region of pines of tliat country. .The range ol the three, species was most 
distinct and very instructive, although the Smithian Pine, a little further to the 
Westward, descended to a somewhat lower elevation th.iu it did in the tract 
above-mentioned. 

Still more fiartial features wore presented by the P.nvs cxceha, and more 

especially by Finns longifolia, the distribution of both of which appears to 
depend on local causes. The latter species was not .seen on our return, nor was 
there a vestige of a fir visible after reaching Chuka, No species hut the long¬ 


leaved was see]] below 5,500 feet. 

I have, in the foregoing lew remarks, merely glanceil at the most familiar 
features of the botany' ol' Bootan. A.s the importance ol-strict dthermination ha.s 
been much insisted on before correct views can he formed of the botanical geo¬ 
graphy of any country, 1 have pur])Osely omitted all details until the collcotioua 
shall have been duly e.xamined. But even when this has seen done the diffi¬ 
culties are almost insuperable, for although Roxburgh dieu th rty-four years ago, 
and the number.of plants indigenous to India ha.s bcen^increased lonr-lold smeo 
that time, the means exist of determining but a very few nftire than those dc.scrihed 
by Roxburgh himself. It is familiar to all Botanists that of the 8,000 siiceies 
distributed eight or ten years since by the Hon bio Company^ not more Ilian 
1,000 have yet received thoif ]iromiscd share of cltilioration. 

Bootan is divided into provinces which arc ruled by Pillos, of wliom there 
are three—the Pare, Tongso, and Tahga. They derive their naim's from their 
respective residences ; the rank of the two first is; 1 believe, equal, and they are 
admitted into council, win*!? tli.-it of Tahga Pillo is very inferior. 

The provinces are again divided into districts, equivalent to Soubahships ; 
of these there are several? The Sonhali’s jurisdictions through which we passed 


were those of Pew'angari, Tazgong, Ta.ssangsee, Lcnguuig, and I.yagm, all 
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of which are iu Tongso Pillo’a province. After leaving I’ongso wv came into 
the I'rovince of Poonakh, and after leaving this capital ive came on the tract 
attached to that of Tassisudon, or as it is called Ta.s.sjeimg. The Soubahs all 
exercise supreme jurisdiction within their own limits, but pay a certain 
annual amount of revenue to their A-cspectivc Pillos. The Soubahs of. 
Dewangari and JBuxa arc of subordinate rank. 

Put besidest these Governors of provinces and Govcrnor.s of districts there 
are other oflBccrs of high rank who assist in moVing the machine ol'Government. 
.They do not, however, make good exemplifications of the {)roverb, “ in the mul¬ 
titude of counsellors there is wisdom.” The olliccs of these additional counsel¬ 
lors are as tbllowp : The Tass Zoompoon or Warder of the Palace of Tassisu¬ 
don, the Punah Zoompoon of the Palace of Poonakh, and Wandipore Zoom¬ 
poon of the Castle of Wandipore; tlien there is the Lam Zimpo on the part ol 
the Pliurma, and Deb Zimpo on tile part of the Deb. 

The su))reme authorities are the Dhurma and Deb Rajas, the latter re¬ 
presenting the temporal Government in its strictest sense, as his reign is gene¬ 
rally short; the former the spiritual in as strictva sen.se, for he is, although infi¬ 
nitely divisible, (piitc eternal. The immortality of the Dhurma is not so well 
known as that of the Lama of Thibet, it is nevertheless equally true; both apjiear 
to have been firmly believed by Captain Turner, whose account ol’ the beha¬ 
viour and intelligence of the Grand Lama, an infant of some months old, i.s very 
amusing and characteristic. The present Dhurma is, as 1 have mentioned, the 
sou of Tongso Pillo, a curious coincidence. The chief te.st of the authenticity 
of the infant in whom the Dhurma condescends to leave the regions of Ether for 
those of gross spirits consists in his recognizing his former articles of wearing 
ajiparel, Ac., and to avoid any supposition that might arise ifom the jirobabilily 
ol’ any mortal child being struck with shewy gew-gaw.s, this child is bound to 
assert that they arc actually his own. If it does so, surely it i.s satisfactory 
evidence. The infant Dhurma may as well be found in the hut of the poorest 
jieasant as in the residence of an officer of high rank. Piut I dare sa}’ if tin- 
truth M'ere known he is usually made for the occasion. 

When he h.as been completely tested, he is removed to the palace and his 
life thenceforward becomes one of- almost absolute seclusion, surrounded by 
hosts of jiriests, and in the apparent enjoyment of most things decvied desirable by 
a Booteah, he is nothibg but a state prisoner virtually sacrificed to state ordinan¬ 
ces. Neither is it probable tha the enjoys any power sufficient to recompense him 
lor being cut off from the merry side of life, for if his teachers have been wi.'-c 
teachers, they probably'Tule him throughout. Diit all this hold.s good only on 
the supposition that his life is as really Liouastically rigid as those of some 
orders of Christian Monks were not. We heard strange accounts, especially at 
Poonakh, sufficient to suggest that a priest is not necessarily virtuous in Bootan 
more than anywhere else. • 

Ilis revenues are, I believe, derived from certain lands in the Plain.s, 
and above all from offerings. He is also said to trade, but none of them can 
derive much profit from commercial speculations. 
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It is in the Dob tliat tlio supreme authority a's rogartls the internal econo¬ 
my of the country is vested. But supreme tliough he be called, as he can do 
nothing without consulting all the Counsellors, including the Pillos, wlio have no 
cause to dread his displeasure, his power must be cxtrenuly limited, and very 
.often disputed; and, if it is remembered, that he is always cheeked b}* those 
Counsellors, who are actually present with him, and that lu' holds no, or at least 
very little, territory on the Plains ; and that a Pillo has no chock on himself, that 
his province is perhaps remote from the capital, and that ho has llllcd up all 
his offices with his own relation,s and friends, it i.s evident, I think, that the- 
change from Governor of a province to that of supremo ruler of tlie country 
must be attended with loss of power. Besides, the Deb is.only c.vpectcd to 
retain office for three years, at the end of which he is expected to retire, 
provided he be weak enough. 

The present Deb, if indeed ho flow exists, has no authority out of Poo- 
nakh, and not too much even in his own palace; ho was formerly Taliga Pillo, 
and this seemed to be the grand source of complaint against him. 

The chief object of the Deb, as is that of all his olllcors, is to accumulate 
money. The sources of this are plunder, fino.s, reversion of property to him by 
death of the owners — and this seems to he carried on to a frightful extent—tributes 
from the Pillos, ofTerings on accepting office, trading, and the proceeds of lands in 
the Plains; but this last source cannot yield much since the occupation of the best 
p.art by Herr Govindh. Our Deb, in addition to his usual sources, added another 
during our visit by robbing the Dhurma of all his presents. The revenues of 
the Pillos are derived principally from their Doo.ars or territories in the Plains, 
by jdunder either of their own subjects or those of the British Government, fino.s, 
in short by every possible method. Nothing can he said in favor of this many- 
headed Government, each Deb, each Pillo, each Soubah, each Officer in fact of 
high or low di'grec is obstinately bent on enriching hijuself at the e.xpensc of his 
subjects or his inferiors. And their object is to do thi.s as rajiidly as possible as 
removals are always probable, and are almost sure to depend iijion a change of 
the Deb. Tliero is no security for property and not much for life, hut lines 
are fortunately deemed more prolitahle than blood-shed, anti in sliort the only 
safety of the lower orders consists in their extremo poverty. The whole pro¬ 
ceedings of this*Government with the Mission wore characterised by utter 
want of faitli, iionesty, and consideration. The triclfcry, intrigue, and false¬ 
hood could only he equalled by the supremo ignorance, prcsumi)tion, and folly 
exhibited upon every occasion. Procrastination wa.s a trump card in the game 
they played, mildness of depbrtment was pretty .sure, of inducing insolence, and 
they were only kept in docent oro'er by perccivirjg that yon were determined 
not to bo trilled with. I am not disposed to a.s.sign. their behaviour to the 
nature of the present temporary Government; it is'only natural in an ignorant 
very conceited people, who find that they are treated with distinguished con¬ 
sideration by the only power that admits them to an equality. The preceding 
Deb, from convictions of interest, and from having tasted more than once 
of British liberality, might have treated the Mission with some consideration, but 
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the issue as to business would doubtless have Ijeen tlio same. I regret ihk-Ii 
not being able to state more about the Government of the country, and more 
e.specially its internal economy. The usual jmnishment for crimes is in I’uun, 
a method always resorted to wherever money is considered as the grand object. 
In Bootan I have little doubt but that the^commission of grievous crimes would, 
be encouraged were the lower orders in condition to pay the fines. 

I have befoto adverted to an instance of black treachery ; that instance 
was furnished by a Mahomedan, Nuzeeb-ood-£)cen, a native of Calcutta, wlio, 
•having accompanied a trader into Eootan, had been detained and i)laccd in a 
state of captivity for twelve years. By some fortunate neglect on the part of 
the Booteahs in the palace he contrived to gain admission to Captain 
Pemberton and his tale was so consistent, and bore such evidences of 
truth, that Captain Pemberton claimed him as a British subject ,aiid the 
justice of the claim was very strongly*^ urged by the prevarication of 
the Booteahs, who indeed finally admitted it. Nuzeob-ood-Decn returned 
to the palace, but very luckily for him, Captain Pemberton, who sus- 
]>cctcd that the Booteahs might dispose of him privily, insisted much that 
he should be forthcoming when he called for him, and wrote to the Deb to the 
same purpose, yet even under these circumstances it was unauimoiisly agreed 
that he should be cut to pieces and thrown into the river, but they refrained 
from doing so from fear of the consequences. As soon as he was given up, 
which happened a day or two before our departure, he placed himself under 
Captain Pemberton, who advised him not to associate with Boote.ah.s, and, almve 
all, to oat or drink nothing from their hands. Nuzeeb-ood-Deen, however, was not 
proof against a cup j)rpseutcd to him by a boy with whom he had been very 
intimate during his captivity. The consequonocs were every symptom of 
having partaken of some narcotic poi.son ; he was saved by the action of iwworful 
emetics, but did not recover for some time afterwards; he was carried through 
the palace and throughout the first march on a Bootcali’s back. 

The population of the country is certainly scanty, and indeed could not he 
otherwise under existing circumstances. Villages are very generally “ few and 
far between” in addition to their being small. The only decently populated bits 
of country we sattf were about Sant'ag.aon and Tamachoo. The valley of the 
Teemboo as far as Panga .was also tolerably populous, but it musttbe rerncmlicrcd 
that this is the principal part of the great thoroughfare of the country. The 
pahices and castles are the only places well inhabited, but the inmates might 
very advantageously be dispensed with, as they cons ist of idle priests in 
excess, and bullying followers both too happy to life at the expense of the poor 
cultivator.^. , * 

The causes of thi.s scantiness of the population exist in polyandry and 
one of its opposites agamy, I’n the bad government, and the filthy and licentious 
habits of the people. The great rarity of a^ed people struck us all very forcibly, 
and is a proof that, whatever may be the proportion of births, the proportion of 
life is below average. The bad influence of polyandry is supposed to be counter^ 
acted by the idea that the spouse of many will be faithful to the eldest so long 
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as lie„may be present, and after him to tlie second, and so on. Such an idea is at 
best absurd, and as regards Bootan women is positively ridiculous, their chastity 
not being of sucli a (quality as to induce them to be particular aa to relationship, 
or even acqtiaintance. 

^ The expected celibacy of so large a'liortion of the inhabitants, although pro¬ 
bably assumed in some degree, and whieji depends cither on acceptance of office 
or on the course of education, must be very pernicious. The •large number 
thus withdrawn from propogating—the only good in their power—would lead ua 
to sujiposc that polygamy would bo of much more likely occurrence than poly¬ 
andry, and the custom is rendered still more paradoxical by the contrariety of 
custom oVi.served amongst mosi, other Asiatic people who make jivlvgamy almost 
an invariable conscquenc'* ol’worldly prosperity. 

In very many places there is obviously an extreme di.sproportion of females 
to males, yet it would be too much to a.-Isume Ihtit there is a general disproportion, 
although the two causes above adverted to bo would sanction such a belief, un¬ 
natural a.s it may supposed to be. We could not ascertain that the apparent 
disprojiortioii ol’ Jbmalcs was the reysult of unnatural conduct on the jiart of the 
Jlootcahs, although in my opiniou they arc sulUcicntly cai)able ol' destroying 
either male or female olfspring did they consider it e.xjx'dionl to their interests. 

Of the diseases which in .all countries form so cssonti.al a ])art of the c.ausos 
tending to diminish population, I know nothing. The few i>aticnta I had at 
Poonakhwerc all sutl'cring from venereal, i'requently in its worst form. Chillong 
Souhah assured me that such oases occur in the proportion of one in live. 

The numher of half ruined villages woidd suggest the idtsa that the 
po])ulalion was formerly more extensive than it now is. lint it must he 
rcimanbered that in tins as well as most other hilly ])<arts of India the population 
is partly migratory. In a country where .agriculture is imt imder.stood, where 
no natural means exist for renovating the soil, and no .artillca'al ones .a?-e 
employed, the population must vary their abodes in acctoialanct^ with means 
of subsistence. The only cause for surprise is that they should hnild such 
substantial houses. They may do so with a view ol'retmaiiug to them after 
the ground has been sufficiently fallowed. • 

Eduadion .—Of the course of this essence of tin' growth of the nund I can 
state nothing. If^the assumption ol'the lialiits ol priesthood he considered .as th<! 
first step of oJuc.ation it is rather extensive. But 1 doubt whether a llooteah 
boy may not we.ar these robes for years and then throw them oil' improved in no 
good hut in all vice. There is scarcely a village in Ilootan ill which softie 
exterior decorations, as well aa the whole air oi the house, do not indicate it 
to be the favore/l rc.sidonoe of a pciest. Yet 1 licver heard the hum ol 
scholars in any other place than Dewangari, in which, and it is a curious coinci¬ 
dence, priests were comparatively uncommon. . 

The Booteahs appear teJ liave no.caste, they arc divided, however, into 
several sects, and in the account ol the Per-sian sent into Ilootan by Mr. Scott, 
whose account may he found in the fifteenth Volume of the Asi.atic Researches, 
as many as fifteen are enumerated. It does not .appear, however, that the 

w 
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pOHsession of tliO liiglier offices is confiiieJ to tljc liiglier sects, for Toiigsot,I’ilio 
is known to l)e a man of a low sect, aitlioiigli lie may be considered, from Ids 
station and connexions, tlu; most potverfnl man in tiui country. 

Most Bootealis liave muoli of tlie same appearance ; to tins, liotvever, tlie 
people abotit Blioomdungtung, Byagur, find Jaisa, as well as those about Rydang, 
are marked* exceptions, and have inv^cli more of wl'iat 1 imagine to be the 
Tiirtar appearance.'* 

If wo look at those sects which do not dejtend upon blood, but upon educa¬ 
tion or cireuiiLstances, we may divide the inhabitants into labourers, jiriests, idle 
retainer.s, and great men, which is in many places another word for tyrants. The 
labourers are bj*tter acipiainted with poverty than any thing else, and arc lucky 
in being allowed to have such a saleguard. , 

Perhaps the most numerous, and certainly the most pernicious class i.-. 
that of the priests or tiylongs. Their nutalier is really astoni.shing, particularly 
when com[)ared with the population in general. Not only do they swarm in the 
castlo.s and palaces, of which they occujiy the best and mo.st e.xalted parts, but 
they inhabit whole villages, which may be abyays recognized by the houses being 
somewhat white-washed, of a better than ordinary description, and always in 
the best and coolest situations. Ol' their grades of rank 1 can say nothing, but 
much importance sei^iS to depend upon due agedness. The highest were 
usually admitted to the interviews, and of course e.xpected to bo rcconijienscd 
for the honor they did us, but as they were well contented with two or three 
Rupees, their ideas cannot be said to lie e.xtravagant. They tire [lerhajis rather 
more clcaidy than other liootetdis, and are reported to btitho puldicly every week. 
But although we freipiently saw jirocessious in .single files, in all cases headed by 
a snitill drum, a sort of gong, a cltirionet, and an incon.se bearer, the jirie.sls 
Ibllowing according to their seniority, the youngest noviciate ending the tail, 
I am not convinced but that the bathing jiart may be more nominal thtin actual. 
One thing at lea.st is certain that the duty, whatever it was, was agreeable, 
otherwise we should not have scon the procession.*) so often. 

They are kept in order in the castles by hide whips, in the use of which sonic 
of the brethren are neither sparing or di.scriminating- The dres.s is becoming, 
consisting of a sleeveless tunic, generally of a chocolate color, and edged with 
black or yellow. They are certainly better olf than any other^class, their chief 
duty is to be idle, to feast at the c.xpense of the country, and at most to tell 
their beads and recite mutterings. 

* The idld retainers form also a large jiortion, though by no means equal 
to that of the priests. As little can be said in the favor of these as in 
that of those, but they have one disadvantage in not being able to make 
use of their religion as a cloak for evil doed.s. In those two classes all the 
most able-bodied men in .the.country are absorbed, they are taught to he idle and 
to become oppressors, and, what is very .bad in such a thinly populated country, 
they learn to look upon the ordinance of marriage and its usual consecpiences as a 

• • Tlie people iigaiii towards Buxa are of very distinct appearance, but this results from a 
tolerably free admixture of Beugalee blood. 
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linr tjp flicir own intcrosts. Oi Llio pfi-cat men 1 can' only say tliat t.lieir influcnoe 
is undeviatinp^Iy directed to tin* lurtliorancc of tlicir hitorosts; they ho(‘onio gover¬ 
nors to oppress, not to jirotect tlie y:ovcrncd ; they rule liy misrnle, and as ))eing 

tlie sources of tlio two great evils I liave just mentiontsl—priests and retainers_ 

fiicy are tliemsclvcs tlie greatest curse tliKt over was indicted upon a poor country. 

Of tlie moral quatitics of tlio Bqotealis it is not in my power to give a 
pleasing account. To the lower or’ders I am di.sposed to give (wodit for mncli 
cheerfulness, even under their mhst depre.sscd circumstances, and generally for’ 
considerahle honesty. Tlio only instanoes of theft tha,t occurred did .so on our 
ajiproach to the cajiital. How strange that where all that should he good, and 
all that i.s groat is congregated, there is little to be found but .sheer vice: a,nd 
liow Rtninge that where good examples alone should he led, had c.xamples alone 
are followed. 

To the higher orders I cannot Mtirihiitt the pos.so.s.sion of .a singli' good 
quality. They arc utter stranger.s to trutli ; they are greedy heggars; they arc 
wholly familar witli rapacity and craftiness and the will of working evil. This 
censure ajijilies only to those with^ whom wo had jiersonal interconrse; it would 
be perhaps unfa.ir to include the Soub.ahs, whom wo only saw once, in such a 
llattering picture, but it certainly would not be unreasonable, and I mu.st niaki' 
one exception in favor of I’ulliimlnx), the Smdiali of Dew’angari, and be was the 
only man of any rank tlia,t we bad r(>a.son to bo friendly towards and to respect. 
In morale tliey appeared to me to be inferior to all ordinary Hill tribes on wbom 
a Hooteali would look with inelfabie contempt, and although their houses ar(> 
generally hotter, and although they actually ha,ve castles and ])laces calleil 
palaces, and altliough the elders of the land dress in line elolhs and gandv 
silks and possess mnmjy, ])Onies, mules, and slaves, I am di.spo.scd to consider 
tliem as inferior even to the naked N.ag.a. 

They are not oven courageous. I am incliaed to r;mk eoiir.age among 
jihysical rather th.an moral (pialltles, yet it could not .so he clas.silied in the con.si- 
deration of a Hooteali in wbom otlier physical qualitii's are well developed. I 
therefore consider it among tliose other (pialities which, as 1 h.avc said, are ab.scnt 
in Bootan. A Bootcah is a great boaster but a small perforiuoj-. All the accounts 
1 heard of tlieir reputed courage were Imlicrous. Turner mentions seriously 
that one desperate revolution siiperindnccd the death of one man in hatlle, and 
we were told that in the late protracted one the only null'erers were two sick 
jiGopIe who wcrc'unablo to escape from a hurniiig house. In a military jioint 
of view they could only make up I'or their deliciency in nmnher.sSiy an exce.^i of 
courage .and of pcrsevera.nce lyider dilllculties. They ai"' not even well ver.sed 
in the use of tlmir mitional weapon.s. . The (ioorkha Siibadar who accompanied 
the Mission looked on them with the nlmost contempt, and this knowledge he 
had gained by long experience. In Mr. Scott's fi;ne .a liandfnl of As.samese 
Seebundies would take stroligbohl altcf stronghold and le.ad off ail the tenants 
excepting the defenders, who laid run .away, as captives ; and very lately 700 
Booteali.s, with every advantage of ground, were totally routed by 70 of the same 
Sebundics. Their courage may therefore be written down as entirely imaginary. 
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Their ideas of religion appear to be very confused, religion with^tlieiu 
consisting, as, indeed, it may do among other more civilized people, of cci'tain ex¬ 
ternal forms, such as counting beads and muttering sacred sentences. The people 
throughout are remarkably superstitious, believing in an innumerable hosi 
of spirits whose residences they dare nbt pass on horsel:)ack, and while they 
are near these abodes they keep the tenants at bay'with vollies of incanta- 
lions. The offi;rings to these spirits are xlsually flowers or bits of rag; this 
practice they have in common with most of the tribes to the extreme East ol' 
Assam. 

Of any marriage ceremonies I could not hear, but a.s chastity would appear 
to bo unknown, no particular forms are probably required. Nor do I think 
that there is a particular class of prostitutes. Wo all had ojxportunities ol 
rcm.arking the gross indelic.acy of Booteah women; ol' this and of their o.vtremc 
amiableness the custom of ployandty is a voiy sufficient cause. So far .as I could 
.see, there is no distinction of rank among Booteah women, .and those only are saved 
li'om the performance of menial duties who are incapacitated by sickness or age. 

If the accounts given by Mr. Scott’s Persian of the ceremonies attendant 
on birth be true, another sufficient cause exists for scantiness of population as 
well as for a disproportion of women. He .assorts that the second day after 
birth both child and liiothor arc plunged into the nearest river. But .so great, 
is the dislike of a Booteah for this element, th.at I am inclined to deseredit tlie 
account, iind more especially as regards the mother. 

The dispostil of corpses is much the same as among the Hindoos, the ashes 
of the hody tire collected and arc, I believe, thrown into the neti.rest river. 
The ceremonie.s of course begin and end with a donation to the officiating pricsi. 
Tlie only part of them I witnessed was the burning, and this only in one in¬ 
stance; it was done in a slovenly .and disgusting manner. 

Of the .social habits little lavor.ablc could b(> said in any place wlure the 
women arc looked on .as inferior beings and used as slaves. The men generally 
.are excessively idle .and spend mo.st of their time in drinking c/mny, for tin- 
jxreiiaration of which, as well as that of arrack, there are provisions in most houses. 
I do not think I ever s.aw a male Booteah employed, e.xcept indeed those who 
.acted as coolies. All the work, in doors and out of doors is done by 
women, to whom about Poonakh Assamese slaves arc added. The men arc 

' , 4 

great admirers of basking in the sun, and even prefer sitting shivering in the 
cold to active employment. 

* I need .scarcely add that both sexes are, in all their habits', inexpro.ssibly 
filthy. The women, in their extreme indelicacy,, form a marked contrast with 
such other Hill tribes as I am acquainted, with. The only usy either sex make 
of water is in the preparafion of food or of spirits—no water ever comes into 
contact with any part ,.of .their person; they .scarcely ever change their 
clothes, especually the woollen ones. Thi; people about Bhoomdungtuiig aie far 
the dirtiest, and as they wear dark woollen cloths, rendered still darker by long 
accumulation of .smoke and dirt, they look more like representations of native.s 
of Pandimonium than of any place on the Earth’s surface. 
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Us. they, at least the official part, are very asguniing, so does state enter 
largely into all their proceedings. All our interviews with them wore conducted 
with all possible state on their part, and that ex]ill)ited to us at Tong.so and 
I’oonakh was striking enough, and will ever after form in my mind as bitter a 
satire upon state as one could well wish. The effect was much lowered by the 
‘usual Asiatic want of arrangement, V)y an assumption of sujxwiority among the 
inferiors, (probably enough at the instance of their suporijr.s,) and by the 
admixture of the profiniwt who had no opportunity of hiding inhd- 

ront dirt tinder fine robes. On the.se occasions the behaviour of the Chicl's was 

• 

certainly gentlemanly, but the imprc.ssion was soon obliterated by a messenger 
overtaking us, probably on our return, for another watch or another tele.scope or 
any other thing. In personal appearance 1 did not observe much dilh'rence between 
the higher and the lower ordcr.s, with the exception of the cx-l’dlo of Tongso, 
who seemed to have the best blood^in the country concentrated in him. The. 
presents given as returns of the mngnilicient gifts of the Governor General 
were beggarly, and yet there was a good deal of parade in their e.xhibition. To 
us narrow silk scarJ's were always given, occasionally varied with a fool, 
and a half of blanket. The scarfs arc habitual gills among all the upper 
classes, and very generally form the inner envelope of li tters. 

Fine woollen and embroidered China silks Ibrm the dress of the Nobles ; 
thick cotton or woollen doublets or tunics are common to every hodv else. But 
the Chiefs probably have similar dresses in private, at least their principal 
officers certainly have, and the only difibrence in such cases is the licit, from 
which the rf/t« is on occasions suspended; these are embroidered and have a 
rich apipearancc. The tlress of all is certainly cumbrous, especially when the 
jioculiarly Chinese hoots are donned. The boohs ol' the higher orders arc 
certainly not made in Bootan, those ol' the lower orders consisted of a foot of 
some .skin with party-coloured woollen leggings which lie above the call’. They 
are worn by both sexes. 

The general receptacle for odds and ends, anil a most capacious one it is, 
is between the .skin and the doublet. Into this, which (con.scquent to one side 
being formed by the liody) is not of the clearest description,.every thing is thrust 
from a handful of rice to a walnut, from a live fish to a bit of half putrid 
dried meat. Tobacco is carried in a small pouch suspended from one side. 

A dha or Straight sword of a heavy description*i,s worn by all who can 
afford it, and the belt of this secure,s the loose doublet about the waist and pre¬ 
vents the innumerable deposits therein from falling down. Those who cannot 
wear dhas from poverty, wear ridiculous looking knives, which, dangling from 
the belt, have a very absurd appearance. It is lucky that the people are not 
quarrelsome and not inclined to resist the followei<B of Chiefs, otherwise, from 
the men being so g^ierally armed, and so generally addicted to drinking, assaults 
might be expected to bft of common occurrence. I only saw, however, one 
instance in which a man had been ’ wounded. I certainly shuddered at times 
expecting every moment to see adverse parties multiply each other by division, 
but latterly I was persuaded that cutting blows were rarely resorted to. The 
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end of tliese disputes, wliieh, Larring the blows, were very fierce, was ‘alw.ays 
brought about by the arrival of some third per.son, who, by* esjiousing one, 
espoused the stronger cause, and when this was done the weahor withdrew, or was 
made to withdraw fiy blows with the flat side of the weajion. Tlie accoutre¬ 
ments of a man of war differ, so far as his mere dress goes, in nothing. His 
defences consist of a well quilted iron skull cap, which,' when out of danger, is 
worn slung on tj^ie back ; lappets .are attached* to it, which defend the face—per¬ 
haps from cold. They also carry circular leathern .sliields ajiparently of rather 
_goocl manufacture. Their weapons of defence are fir.st the dhu, which is 
a heavy unwieldy weajion without any guard. They are worn on the 
right .side, but this, to us .awkward mode of wearing, does not hinder a 
lloote.ah from disengaging his wtaqion readily, tlie sheath being first seized 
by the left liand. A blow from this we.apon must cause a desperate wound, 
and judging from their ijuarrels, in «,vhich wt a vestige of any skill in self defence 
wa,s shewn, the first blow, wlien actually struck, must decide the matter. 
Their fire-arm,s, which are all matchlocks, and which v.ary in size from imiske- 
toons to huge wall-]iioccs, are coiiteiiiptilile. Tlicy arc of Chinese manufacture. 
Tlioir powder, which they manufacture tlicniselves, is powerless; indeed in one 
sense it may be considered as positively lessening jiower, for Captain Pemberton 
and Lieutenant Blake ascortaiiiud that in ordin.ary charges it could not cause the 
discharge of the wad, and hence it actually weakened the cap. To remedy this 
badness tlicy iiufc in very large charges, hut after all tliey seem to dcjiend more 
on the effect ol' the noise than on that of the missile, for so little reliance is 
placed on this that the marksinau is said to follow np the discharge of the jiieco 
by the disebarge of a stone. It is likewise said tliat few venture to take aim 
except with the stone; they generally attach tlie giin to a tree, and without 
pointing it consider that tlicy have performed a dangerous feat liy causing its 
discliarge. All the musketeers I .saw, even when tlierc was no ball in tlic gun, 
certainly averted their faces very studiously when the due fizzing of the powder 
warned them that the exjilosioii would soon conic on. 

The most common weapon next tlie tJIm is the how; this wo only saw 
practised at Howangari and tlio result was not alarming. The bows are longer 
than ordinary, at least so they apjieared to my ine.vpeficnccd eyes. It must be 
remembered that tliey do not, as in some more civilized places, fire at marks the 
size of .an ordinary lifttise. The mark wliicli wc saw was a small battledoor 
shaped piece of wood, the distance was 150 y.ards, and the situation of tlio mark 
was < pointed oirt by brandies of trees; scarcely an .arrow .aliglited within 
reasonable distance, yct.,the mark bore several marks, wliicli, wo knew, were 
made for the occasion. Eifdi archer was v,ery noisy in applauding his own skill 
and‘challenging the others to eijual it. 

The dress of the women likewise consists of a loose g.armi^t and is very simi¬ 
lar to that worn by Hill tribes to the Eastward of Assam. They have very few 
ornaments, the chief ones consists of a plate of silver fastened round the liead and 
crossing the upper part of the forehead, wire earrings of largo dimensions, and 
peculiar rings fastened to a straight silver wire and worn projecting beyond the 
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sliouldcr. Thoy appear to Le fond ol'ilowers and Irefjueiitly decorate themselves 
with garlands, particularly of the scarlet I'hododcndix'ii and tlie weeping willow. 

The diet ol the lower orders is very, very jioor; ^ley aji])ear to live 
entirely on grain of an inferior nature, or in the wheat districts on coarse, 
^boininalily dirty ehowpatties. There can he little doubt hut that in many 
places they are not unlrc(|ucntly much pinched by want. 

'The Chiefs and their followers and the inmates generally of the castles livf 
chietly on rice brought from rhe*l’lains. They likewise consume much dried 
fish,and very likely not a little dried meat which they jirepare by means of fire and* 
smoke. They are as strict in their ideas of not eating lle.sh ol'living animals as 
the Burmese are, and they are, beyond doubt, very loud of ariimal diet. The 
salt is, 1 believe, brought from 'J’hibet : they oat with the hanil. 

Their bevci'ages arc in the lir.st ]>lace tea,, but this is, 1 believe, used only 
by persons of .some rank or pro])crty;* they jjrocure this from Thibet in the Ibrni 
of huge flat cakes: it doe.s not posse.ss a ])article of aroma,, t-till more common is 
the beverage called niiiijdpiit, which may be likewise itsed for the tea. If their 
accounts can be relied on it is pruparod from the leaf of a pear or medkir. I had 
no anxiety to taste it as it W'as of a muddy appear.-ince. and reddi.di colour. Of 
into.xicating llnids thev have two, one of thcese is merely lerment<'<l and is 
known by the mime of choiif/■ it is a vile prejiaration fi'om rice made in the 
same manner, but very inferior in quality to that used by the Siugphos. To 
this driidc, which is not strong, they are immoderately addicted, and it geiu'ndly 
is carried with them on journeys in large horns made f. om the horns of the 
Milltdii. The distilled liquor 1 had one opportunity of tasting; it was very clear 
and much rcsendiled weak wdiiskey, as the Soubah had, I imagined, diluted it 
prior to distribution to the .spectators. 

'J’he piiliticul rc/diioiis of the country are as limited as the boundaries. 
With Sikkim they appear to have no intercour.se. In the Kampas to the 
hiastward there is some ri'ason to believe l.hat they ]tay an annual tribute. 
That they are tributary directly to Lliassa, and now indirectly to (diina, there 
can be no doubt, althouedi the olfnaal [u-oplc most si.i’enuonsly denied it It is 
atiinned indeed that a ^insiderable tune ago the, ('liin?i.se were in actual 
Jios.session of the country but rehiupiished’it finally on account ol its poverty. 
China also exerVises its authority in inllicling fines on, them and keeps giianls 
on all the passes into Thibet. The tribute is taken 1 believe annually to 
Lhassa accompauied with an Envoy. With the British Government its chiel 
relations have existed in their occupation ol certain tracts in the Blain.s, called 
Eooars Ifom their being sittiated near the pas.ses pito the mountains. Thoso 
tracts are of ctmsidcrable e.Ntcnt and are held by, the lloote.ihs on toleration, 
as the tribute they are under the obligation to pay is not only so small 
in amount as to be quite nominal, but is gefrer.'.lly allowed to lapse into 
arrears. * • 

In assigning the continuation of the posses,sion of these tracts wherever an 
accession of dominion was gained, the British Government acted with its usual 
liberal policy. But this liberality has been so little appreciated by the people of 
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Bootan tliat the system, as it has worked hitherto, has been fraught witli knis- 
chief. It has been moat positively injurious to the territories in the Plains, and 
it is, 1 think, injuries to Bootan itself. 

We had ample opportunities of observing the extremity of misrule to which 
the Dooars in Assam, as well as those in llnngpore, are subjected by the,, 
infamous Government of the Booteahs^ and it was the morn striking from 
the contrast presented by our Assamese territories, and as much so by those 
of Gooch Behar. The crossing of a river eighty yards wide is suflicient to 
esarry one from a desert into a country every inch ol’ which is highly cultivated. 
Yet the riclmoss of the .soil is in favor of the tracts immediately contiguous to 
the Hills, and sunh arc, in Ass.am at least, especially esteemed by the most la¬ 
borious part of the population, the Kacharies; and were it not for thi.s predi- 
liction in favor of these tracts, and the short-sightedness peculiar to a native 
population by which immunity froift taxation is preferred to security of property, 
the Assamese Dooars would rapidly become totally depopidatcd. 

A gift long granted as a favor in the eyes of an Asi itic is soon considered 
as a right, and although the Bootcah Goveruviont has received some severe 
lessons in the sh.apo of c.apturing their impregnable places, and of a resumption 
of portion of the Plain tracts, yet the free and quiek restoration of the same on 
apologies having been made, with copious professions of better behaviour in 
future, has been attended with a very different result from that which would be 
occasioned by gratitude. The very severe lesson which they were taught in 
18.30, in which they were completely disgraced by being defeated by a handliil 
of Sobundies, and then punished by lo.sing a Dooar, has taught them nothing. 
Th at very same Dooar, perhaps, too liberally restored, has been for some months 
seizable for arrears of tribute. Nor is this all; since th.at restoration it would 
appear that their olliccrs have become more than usu.ally insolent. I think 
that it may fairly be assumed tiiat they argue on the certainty of restoration so 
that a good foray might possibly, if its cons(Mjuences were only temporary 
resumption, be a source of profit to them. By the plan of allowing barbarians 
to hold country in the Plains, the inhabitants ol'those Plains lo.se a portion of their 
most fertile soil; muny of them are besides exposed to all the inconveniences 
and dangers of an unsettled frontier, for such must Itch a frontier bo.* And 
hitherto it has not been attended, at least in many places, with the expected 
effect of securing the friendship of the Bootoahs and the quiet of the frontier. 
But no argument can place the matter in a clearer light than the facts conned cil 
with Herr Goviifdh, a subject of Bootan, but who is now indejiendent both of Boo¬ 
tan and of the English Government, and who therefore enjoys considerable tracts 
of country without paying any thing for them, nor can any thing more forcibly 
point out the weakness of tfie Booteali nation, for not only does Ilcrr Govindh 
keep them in effectual che»k, but he has, I believe, offered to take .all the Dooars 
from them if the Government wiD allow him to pay* Rupees 40,000 a year .as 
tribute. 

* Omipatiiiii of sirili tracts is very favorable to the carrying off of slaves, an habitnal practice, 
1 have no doubt, wit!» the Booteaha. 
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It acts injm-ionsl)' on Bootan Gy diiiiinishinn; tlio'enor^lcs of its inliabitanta 
and snppressinif llio devidopincnt of tliose resonrce.-i winch every liahitablo 
country may lie supposed to possess. It must lie r('inend)||pd that tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of the i’lain tracts is not, as in some other iiisUinces, carried on by the 
inhabit nits of the Mountains but Viy the natives oi' the I’lains, wlio, after 
rcaiiing the produce of their laViour, appear to be eom])cll..Hl to take it to the 
first station in the Hills, from which it is distributed to the appomted places. 

In all cases of entreaty for restoration it lias been urged that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hootan cannot subsist witliont those tracts, but they forgot that by 
labouring in their own country they might supply theni.selves cither with grain, 
nr the means of purchasing it; and further, that the .snpiilies cVtin n from thi> 
Plains art! only enjoyed by the Chiefs and their followers. 

Seme di.stress would doubtless result Iroin imiuodiato and final rosnnipflon, 
Imt this distress would be confined t6 the bettor orders and would bo a line 
punishiiient to them. It would in a short time bo aliinidantly ennnt(>racfed 
by the reduction of the Gylongs and by the compulsion of a groat nnmbor of 
idle, bands to work for subsistencij. It would also, I think, have a lienefmial 
efTect in lessoning internal commotions. The anihition or rajiacity of a (diief 
IS now readily seconded by the grecdines.s of hi.s idle fijllower.s, lint were these 
necessitated to become agriculturi.sts they would certainly not respond very 
readily to his call. As matters now stand in short, there is a ruinous drainagi! 
of a very fertile bract of country without any sort of return whatever; for 
the revenue derived from one Dooar during a short soasf ii that it remained 
in our hands was ample beyond all proportion to the tribute, and it may 
liiirly, I think, be stated that a country which draws every thing Ifom another 
and makes no return may bo eoinparod to a jiarasite, the removal of whieli 
is always desirable and very frequently es.sontial. The Bootan Oovernment 
has been invariably treated with great liberalily liy the greatest power in the 
Bast, and how has it requited it ? It has requited it by the rejection of a treaty 
which could only he productive of advantage to thorn by .sliidlling mendacity, 
by tampering with Briti.sh .suhjccts, and by incoii.siderato conduct to a British 
iVlisslon, evinced in many other ways than that of openiitg its dak.s. 'They 
object to forwarding oomiWnications to Lhassa, they object to British Traders 
entering their country, and in lino tliey object to every thing that is rea.sonahle 
and that would be mutually advantageous. In short, they showed tlieni3elve.s to 
be ignorant, greedy barbarians, such as should be punished first and commanded 
afterwards. 'Tlie objection raised against the resumjition of the Dooars on The 
plea that no check will then,exist on the Booteah.s in one contrived to meet 
expediencies. It has never been attended witli the supposed oifect. 'Tlie affair 
of Herr Govindli and the recent victory at SilkaliHiari arc coiiviiieiiig proofs 
that the Booteahs may easily be kept within their own. limits; and oven arguing 
the necessity of an increased military fierce, it must not be forgotten that the same 
tracts which noAV yield us nothing but a few debased coins, a few inferior ponies, 
with abundance of disputes and law suits, would in a very short time become 
equal in richness to any of the neighbouring tracts, rich as these undoubtedly are 
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Part III. 

Nalural production!:, agriculture, domestic animals, arts, and commerce. 

Few wild quaurupods were seen ])y us in Bootan. Tigers, leopards, and 
elephants are to be found on the lower ranges, and probably the former straggle 
up to a considerable height as they dp to the We.stWard. The chief beasts of 
prey in the interior are bears, but they do not seem to be numerous, and foxes 
of largo size and groat beauty. These last*are confined to considerable eleva¬ 
tions, and none were scon under 8,000 focet. Monkeys, as usual, abound on 
the lower rangc.s, on which the lioollock of Assam likewise occurs. Some 
long-tailed monkeys occurred above Bul])hace 8,200 feet above the sea, and in 
January I likewise saw a flock of noble ones not far from Tongso at an 
elevation of 5,800 feet. These were white, and in form and size resembktl 
the langoors. Among wild rumiifants I may mention the barking deer, which 
liowever, scarcely ascend above 4,000 I'eet, and the musk d<!er, the most 
valuable wild animal of the country. It would aj)pear to bo rather common 
on the higher ranges, as several skins were jirought to us from Boonakh, the 
price for ns of a perfect one, that is without the musk, being 5 Rupees. 

The smaller animals that came under our notice were a species, I believe, 
of l.agomys, which Lieutenant Blake found dead on the path, one or two 
animals of the weasel kind, and rats, 'which swarm in very many of the 
houses. Three or four species of sipiirrel were likewise procured, all from 
elevations of 5,500 feet, }et all were likewise natives of Assam. The most 
striking one i.s a black one with a whitish belly, measuring, including the tail, 
nearly throe feet.* 

The variety of birds is of course considerable, but the lower ranges seem to be 
by far the most productive. On these jungles fowl and two sjiccies of black 
jiheasant are found. The raven is Ibund throughout, fmt the very familiar 
crow or jackdaw never leaves the Plains, and never leaves populous places. 
Throughout the higher portions of Bootan it has as noisy, but scarcely probably 
as mischievous a sulnstitute in a red-legged crow. This is common in the three 
elevated valleys and not rare elsewhere at elevations of 8,000 to 9,500 feet, 
and below these it is scarcely to be. scon. 

Cuckoos, larks, magpies, jays, and sparrows were the^ chief European 
forms met with, but CKcept the latter perhaps all were of different sjtecies from 
the birds known by those names in Europe. 

' The cucktSb is rather widely dispersed. I first heard it about Poonakh 
and subsequently along the Teemboo at an elevtvtion of 7,000 feet; below this 
height, at least in this direction, its pecu'iarly jdeasing voicq was not heard, 
although I think I saw the'bird considerably lower. With the magpie, which 
has much of the plumage pf the European bird, but a shorter tail, we became 
familiar at Bhoomdungtung, but lost it ij,t Jaisa. The jay, a figure' of which 
may be seen in Mr. Roy le’s Blustrations, was found pretty constantly throughout 


* Sciurtts heng-moricus, McCi. 
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the jvooJcd trad between 5,500 to 7,000 foot. It.is a noisy, but not a very 
wary bird. Laik.s were very common in the olovai.ed valleys and ;tfrordtid u.s 
some good shooting; in habits, plum,age, gnd voice they arc to an uninitiated 
eye tho prototy 2 ')os of the bird so well known in Europe. 4n the .same valleys 
syrasos wore common. Wild Ibwl are, as might bo expected, rare ; t^io only 
{dace whero they occurred in tolerable plenty was in the jbool below Santag.aou, 

The mo.st destructive and numoroils bird is tho wild pigeon, which is to bo 
found in {donty in almost ev'ery village, and in litoral swarms in the castles ard, 
{lalaces. They do a great deal of damage totlie jioor ryots, who are not allowed 
to destroy tliom on account of their being .sacred. ^ Tills exclu.sion bolds good very* 
strictly about the residences of tho Chiefs, and although tlie villagers wore in all 
cases delighted to see them shot, yet they koe{i no check on their increase, as 
they have no means of de.stroying them, and apiiea.r never to have tliought of 
doing so by means of their eggs. At{ Ilyagni; the jdacc of this bird was snjiplied 
by anotlicr very curiously marked species which, it is said, likewise occurs abonl 
Simla. None of the wild birds are made subservient to use; indeed the natives 
ap{ioar to bo very deficient in means for procuring them. The .sacrediu'ss of life 
may he one reason, but evenTbc’most superstitious will cat any bird oiuc shot, 
provided it be large enough to promise a substantial repast. 

The same remark is a{)pUcable to fish, which arc common in most strea.ms 
below 4,000 feet. Tho two most common arc the hlniDhltur, which i.s scarcely 
found higher than 2,000 feet, and the ("(doec, which is found as high as 4,000 feet, 
and |>erlia[)s higher, Imt its habits rendered it dilficult to see. 

Tho hhookhir abounds in the Deo Nuddeo below Dewangari ; it is from the 
sport it alfords, and the groat readiness with wliicb it fakes a lly, to bo consi¬ 
dered as the trout of India. The adnee is said to refuse all bait, and 1 have 
found this to bo the case, not only in tin's in,stance, but in .all tbo.se wliieli have ;i 
similarly situated mouth, such as the sciilon.'ice, i/urr/idt, and iiejxio/ydt of 
Assam. At I’oonakli, where the adoca is [ilentiful, it is cangbl, liy noo.si's, sneb 
as were so caught were all small, and the young anglers were obviously afraid 
of detection. At tliis {ilace I .saw a .solitary ir.stance of tlie n.so of a ea.sting net, 
but I suspect that it was under authority. Elsewhere 1 observed none even ol' 
tho ordinary rude cx{H||iieuts lor c.atching fish. I5oth ol the aliove fish are 
nutritious food, and arc so plentiful that' they really might form a valuable 
acquisition to the miserable diet of the lower cla.sses. , But this would not .suit 
the benevolent ideas of the priest, who, however, aiqicar to oat stinking dried fish 
from tho Plains with great sewrj froid. To the poor in Bootan every thing is 
denied. Bees iqipear to be plentiful, but their buildings arc {lassed with Tndil'- 
lerence by the lazy Bootcab. . 

Of the vegetable productions that occur natnrqlly in Bootan the ajiplication 
for purposes of life is confined to timber, luel, and djes.* Ol the various 
kinds of timber trees I api quite ignorant, tbe^ ai o u.scd cbitlly for rafters, 

• Although the BogJi PtUttr, or p.slh, is foimil in iilmii.hince on th|. higher rangi-s, yot it is not 
resorted to tor furnishing an article of trade. Ihe tree is a speeies of hireh and the tiiin Ihtkes of 
its b'trk are used in the composition ol hookah snakes. 
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j)l:uiks, and troughs cither for acqueducts or for mangers. A great part ot, the 
planking is derived from fir trees, which are always prch rrc'.l for fuel. Of 
tlie turpentine procurable from the yarious species of Pinwt tliey seem to m.ako 
no use, so that they ere ignorant of one great value of these valuable tree.s; that 
of the Piiius excelsa is very abundant and highly fragrant. In the lower range 
the bamboo becomes of almost universal application, and constitutes the greater 
portion of the huts of the inhabitants of these‘districts ; baskets of various sizes 
and implements for clearing the rice from the husk by agitation, &c., are likewise 
manufactured from it. 

• In similar places rattans are in demand and several valuable sorts may 
be procured. They form the fastening of all the bamboo work, are used in some 
jilaccs to secure the roofs from the effects of the violence of the winds, and form 
a great portion of the baskets, in which loads arc in this country universally carried. 
These arc very convenient receptacles, fonning a rather narrow parallelogram; 
(hoy are frecjuently covered with hide.s, they open at the top, and are the mo.st 
convenient Hill baskets I have hitherto seen. 

The Booteahs depend on the Plains for supplies of betel nuts, otherwise they 
might advantageously cultivate the tree on many of the lower range's. So far as 
1 had an opportunity of judging, they possess few wild palms of any description 
c.xcepting rattans; I observed one, which grows on inacessible ]>laco.s as high as 
2,000 feet, and which will probably prove new, but I did not .succeed in obtaining 
the specimens requisite for actually determining whether it is so or not. FIchk 
eldsticd, the caoutchouc tree, occurs about Dowangari, but not in abundance, and 
may be expected to occur throughout greater part of the ranges between (he 
Plains and an elevation of 3,000 feet. They arc aware of the pro]>erlics of (he 
juice and use it to make vessels formed from split bamboos waterproof. The 
siinool tree likewise occurs within similar elevations, but they make no iiso; of it, 
although in Assam the cotton is used for the manufacture of a very light and 
cxce.s.si vely warm cloth excellently adapted for quilting. 

A solitary mango tree occurs here and there in villages even a.s high as 
4,000 feet. The iincst occurs at Poonakh in the royal garden.s, which an^ 
emblematic of the poverty and want of horticidtural skill in Bootan. I(. bears 
its flowers there at a lime when the fruit i.s fully ripe the Plains. 

Jack trees occur every where about the villages on the lower ranges, and is 
one of the few fruit trees from which they derive any gratification. These trees 
thrive remarkably well at elevations of 2,000 feet, particularly if within the 
influence of the Plains. 

tn villages at similar elevations two or three species of fig may be found, 
but the fruit is not edible. |^o oranges are cultivated with a view to the market, 
A few occur in some of the vjllage.s; the tree docs not occur above 5,500 feet, 
and in such altitude it requires a sheltered sunny place. The oranges which 
we received as presents a?l dame from the Plains.,, With the orange the 
shadilock also occurs in tolerable frequence. One of the most common fruit 
(fees is the pomegranate, it <locs not thrive, however, above an elevation ol' 
■l^OOO feet, I saw no fruit on the trce.s, which wer'^, however, loaded with 
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flowirs. Very fine ones occur .about Poonakli. They likewise possc.ss pcucliea 
(perhaps the almond) and pear trees, hut I am ur.ablo to say of what nature 
tho fruit may he. We saw the trees during their Iloworing sea.son. 

The bheir also occurs at low elevations, and in the gaidens of Poonakh 
1 observed another spcoie.s forming a lumdsoine good-sized free, but, lik7' most 
of the others, it was not bearing fruit. In tho same garden there is cidtivated 
a species of Diospyms with edilMc fruit, which also 1 did not, see, and in lact 
we did not appc.ar to have been ifi Bootan during the Ifuit season. The oidy* 
fruits which w’q enjoyed were walnuts ; we procured those only at Poonakh,, 
most of them in presents from the Deb, and«a few by purch.-i.se, but these 
were of inferior qu.ality. These w.alnuts arc very good and i;.'ould be much 
better wore care taken at the time of gathering. The trees are said to 
be cultivtited in orchards at comsiderahle elevations, but we s.-nv no attenij)! at 
anything of the sort, although we mot with adew i.sol.ited trce.s hereand there. 

On the lower ranges, but scarcely above 3,000 feet, the jiapaw occurs, but, 
so far as I could see, did notprorai.se much return. Pine-ap]>les, which occur so 
profusely on tho Khassya Hilhs, mid are of so much use to the native,s, are very 
rare in Bootan as well as in those jiarts of the Dooars which we crossed. On 
our return we mot with a fruit which promised, under improved cultivation, to 
be agreeable enough; it was about tho size of a ]iigeon's egg with a large smooth 
shining lilack seed. Tn flavor it ajjpearod .somewhat similar to the Saiijiadillo,_to 
the natural family of wdiich it would .seem to belong. The only ornamented 
tree to which the Booteahs are particularly attached is „he wcejiing cypress; 
these occur about all the castles and palaces, and os[iecially aliout religions 
buildings. It is as ornamental a tree as can be well conceived, and as it thrives 
between elevations of 5,000 to 7,000 I'eet, I was very anxiou.s to obtain .seed 
for introduction into Kngland ; butallthat 1 did obtain were bad, and I imagine 
that the female tree was alone met with. Of the gn-amineou.s pi,nils flmiid 
wild in Bootan no use seems to be made. Wherever such plants are in retpii.sition 
for thatching the Plains are resorted to, as these at lea,st, under the admirable 
managcinent of the Booteah Gover)iment, abound with Onlonkhcr, Kafpira, 
Meydia, No/, and I/cora. The plants of the Hills theni.selves are ehicdly 
coarse .species ol’ Anilropnijoii., not servicealjlc for thatching. Among thc.se the 
lemon grass occurs abundantly. 1 am not aware whether tln^ natives of these 
mountains use any plants occurring natur.-dly .as veycldh/ct, cooked or uncooked. 

I never saw any of that scrambling into the jungle on the p.-irt of the (ioolie.s, 
which so generally occurs in Assam and Burmah, where *vcry sccoj-^1 or 
third plant is a favorite dish. ^ 

Of their mcdiein.al plants I am quite ignorant, f/ur guide, Chillong Soubah, 
who had a gi'c.at leaning to the practice of physic, assured me that tho Booteahs 
were quite ignorant of any medicine whatever. .But this is .so contrary to the 
prevailing pi-actice among barbarous and serni-barbarous nation.s, that 1 place no 
confidence in the .a.'-.sertion. 

Of the mineral productions of the country Iliad no opportunity of learning 
any thing. The only article of this nature that I saw turned to account was 
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clay I’or pottgry, ami this was only mot with at Poonakh. In short, wfia^ovcr 
the resources ol' the country are, one thing is at least certain Vhat they have 
not yet been developed, and 1 give the greater part of the nation credit for 
being among the most idle and most useless on the lace of the globe. 

Or the agriculture of Bootan little is to be said, a,s .so very large a pro. 
portion of the supplies is derived from the Plains. The state in which the 
little agriculture is that is carried on argues tis little in favor of the amount of 
‘agricultural skill they possess, as the uncultivAed state of the Dooars doe.s in 
.favor of the numerical extent, or of that of their Plain suhjccts. 

Of Cercalia, or culmiferou.s jdants, they have the following sorts: rice, 
wheat, barley, ..raggy, millet, maize ; and of fiirinaceous grains, not the pro 
duee of culmifoi’ous jilants, they have buok-whe.at; and of Alrii>k.c, one or 
two species of the legnminous grains. They cultivate one or two species of 
Pli((seolus, one of which is the 1‘Kcueolus^ Max; the Oror, Ci/tinus Caaan; the 
Pea, Pisum sdlirua. 

The only oily-seeded plant I saw, and of this only fragments, was the 
Tel Sesamun orienialc. 1 saw no reason, however, for supposing that they 
manufactured this oil themselves. 

Of the culmiferous plants rice forms the staple article of food, and is 
perhaps exclusively used by the Chiefs and their adherents and the very 
numerous establishments ol' priests. It is the only stajile article viewing the 
Dooars as forming part of Bootan, I'or in the interior the proportion borne by 
this grain to that of either wheat or barley is very small. Most of the spots 
available from situation and elevation are cultivated in rice, but in all 1 saw, 
judging I'roin the remains of the stnbblo, the crops must have been small. The 
cultivation is conducted in the ordinary manner, as is likewise the mode of 
j)roparing the slopes lor irrigation, or, in other words, terracing. As might be 
expected, it is generally a summer crop, and in all places of sufllcicut elevation 
is made to alternate with winter crops of wheat or barley. The highest 
elevation at which we saw it cultivated was about Tongso, to the north of 
which village there is a slope cultivated with it from an altitude of 5,500 feet 
to one nearly of 7,000 feet. It is princiiially used, boiled in the ordinary 
manner, and in the proji.aration of their I'ermonted and spirituous liijuors They 
do not seem to prepare it for eating in tiic dry state, as is so generally done by 
Hindoos. Wheat is perhaps the most common grain cultivated in the interior, 
yet I .saw no instance of the promise of fine crops. It i.s cultivated as low a,s 
3,5<50 feet and Ss high as 9,000 feet, but the fields we saw at this elevation were 
miserably poor from the effects of the bleakness ^)f the winds. No particular 
steps arc taken to favor its’growth, cxccjitiin the three elevatgd valleys, whore 
manure is employed fronl some attention to agriculture being absolutely 
indispensable. The grain,is, .T think, of inferior quality; it is principally eaten 
in the shape of chowpattics or calfos of heated dough. The flour 
is ground in milks turned by water, but the meal is badly cleaned. 

Barley is of nearly etpially extensive cultivation, and, I think, arrives to 
somewhat greater perfection than wheat; the cultivation is precisely the same, 
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:iniJ»proliiil)ly its application. Two or tliroc sorts occur, oC these the finest iiulis- 
putably is a six-rovveil barley, but I am unalile to say wlu'ther it is identical with 
the Ilordcum liexaMichi))i, the be.ir or bici!; of Scotland. This sort occurred 
in great perfection along the ravine of the Tecmboo, especially about Chupcha ; 
^it was the only crop really worthy of the naiiu! that wo saw in the country. 

Of the remaining grains of this nature, llaggy,* Bohoaa of Assam, is the 
most common ; it is of a very inferior nature and is only used'as a mah..'shift, 
Millet and maize are so limited in extent as not to be worth consideration. 

Of the other farinaceous gr.ains buck-wheat is the only one cultivated t* 
any extent; it occurs throughout the greater paftof llootan, but es)ieeiallv about 
4,000 feet. This grain i.s eitlior a great favorile with ;dl Jlill j.vojile, or it is ol 
such easy cultivation ,a.s to coinjiensate for it.s ialerim ily to .some otlu'rs. The 
Booteahs do not appear to feed their cattle on it, and ours by no means ajiproved 
of it. It is propably used as a bread corn. Th<'.species of Ah'iplc.r. and one or 
two of a ne.arly idliod genus, C/ieiinjioil/iiii/, arc scarcely ivorth notice, 

They occur in Boobin as in mo.st other mouiitainons countries in the Ka.st, 
.and are more valuable as ad'ording sorts of S|)in.ich than lor the grains. E(|n.'dly 
unworthy of notice arc the leguminous grains of Bootan. and the few .sjiceii's 
I saw of the produce ajipearod to me more jirob.aldy derived Ifom the Plains 
than from any labour of their own. The only actual cultivation of such I .saw 
was a small ]>lantation of oror below Benka, or 'I'assgong, and this, we were tohl, 
w.as more with a view to the produce of lac than diil, and of the jica I saw 
one flourishing Held of small c.xteiit between Taimwboo and Oonj.ar. 

Of their various other “plants cultivated .as vegetables flir tlio table” 
1 am ipiitc as ignorant ; every thing in liiet is obtained from the Plains. We 
did not even meet with yarns or hurliodR, both of which 1 Iiave seen among 
other Hill jH'ople in great jiorfcetion. They are unaware of the value of the 
polatoo. • 

Every body has heard of Bootan turnijis, hut very few have, I im.agine, 
scon them. With the o.xeeption of a few wi' obtained at Dcw.angari we saw 
none, nor when wc reached the interior did we ever hear of any. There i.s no 
doubt, liowcver, that excellent turnij) seeds have been sFiit to .some peojilo 
from Bootan, but whether from this liliolc l((. Moollh, or the liir finer one to the 
Westward, I csyinofc state. I only .state their extreme rarity .so far as the 
Mission was concerned. Far more common is the ni(?ola or radish, which, I 
suspect, Turner mistook for turnips,f for one luis only to imagine that an .actual 
Bootan radish is a real Bootan turnip, and it is so. The Bootan radi.shcs grow 
to a large size, but they are v*ry coar.se and .spongy a)id heavy of digestion, 
even to a Hindoo stomach. The c.dtivation chiefly occurs between 5,000 to 
7,000 feet. 

Of plantains they possess a few specimens which, may bo scon struggling 
fop existence as high as 3,5t^0 feet. 1 did not even sec any of the wild plantain, 

* Cleusinc Coracana. 

t Kxcellent tuniii's woro fouml by tbo of 1SC4. TIu- seed is bron^-lit tVoni Tliibel, but 

tbe vogotuble is grown lavaost lu liootau. 
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fiasily distiiiguislialile from the white powder, with whicli the under surfa«e of 
tlie leaves is covered, and its large stature. Tliis is common on the Himalayan 
range to the Eastward and ascends as high as 5,000 feet. 

Of that most useful family, the gourd fiiniily, I saw no sorts under culti 
vation. As they depend upon the Plains for all that in their opinion m.akos lift- 
tolerable, so do they depend upon their jiinglos for all flowers to which they may 
have a fancy, or'which may bo considered as agreeable for offerings. There is 
no such thing as a flower graden in the whole parts of the country we saw. 
•The royal gardens at Poonakh ^ro scarcely an acre in extent ami stretch along 
the river from the bridge to rtie village. It was made originally with a view 
to use, never foi» ornament, and possesses now neither the one nor the other 
recommendation although it has an As.samo.se gardener. Oranges, shaddock.s, 
pomegranates, the mango, jack, bheir, &c., &c., are to be found in it. The 
Boote.ahs shew some taste in their soloction'of wild flowers, which is more than 
can bo said for the Natives of Bengal, who aj)provo of .such vile things as 
fjanda and chain,/xi, and many other equally strong or eiiually gaudy produc¬ 
tions. With Bootoahs rhododendrons, especjally the scarlet and the white 
arborious sorts, are favourites, ami, I observed, lormed the greater part of some 
offerings lying in the presence of the Bhurma. 

The only cotton, and it was a miserable speoinven, that I s;iw I 
have mentioned as occurring along the Monass, yet we wore t,(^ld that a go<j'l 
deal was cultivated in similar places throughout Bootan. That we saw none 
is accounted for by the bulk of the ])Opulation wearing woollen cloths, and by 
the remainder obtaining their supplies from the Plains. No plants were observed 
used for making cordage, the ropes used for fixing the loads being either made 
of twisted rattan or horse hair. On einergencie.s the porters resort to the junglc.s, 
in which some very tenacious cree])er.s may be found, but they appear to prefer 
the species of daphne fo» this purpose, as the iidiabitants of Upper Assam do 
the ood-dal, a spe’eies of Sterculia. No sugar is cultivated in Bootan, a few 
■solitary specimens occurring about village.s, being the only specimens we saw. 
The cane itself is imported from the Plains as well as ghoor. The same is 
equally api)licablo 'to tobacco, large quantities of which must be consumed, 
as all the men are great smoke.rs. They do not appear to be great pan- 
caters; their supplies of this are also derived from that source which they 
do not scruple to dr'ain so freely. A few straggling i)lants of hemp are 
to bo met with amongst most villages at rather low elevations, but I never saw 
any*'to an extAit sufficient to warrant me in supposing that any use was 
made of it. ^ • 

Of plants cultivated for dyeing I«a!.i not aware that ap.y cultivation is 
carried on. At Phullung one villager was attempting to rear a few plants of the 
wild i^igo, so much usfid in Upper Assam, and which, I have elsewhere 
stated, is a species of Biiellia. Of thir plant, wKich appears to abound in 
coloring material of a deeper but less brilliant hue than that of indigo, 
I have not been able to meet with any account that can be depended on. I 
have seen that in one of the Volumes of the transactions of the Agricultural 
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Soci(M.y it is nicutioned as Rucllia comosa. No good authority for the name is 
given, and on that of the book itself few, I imagine, will ho willing to adopt it. 

The most common dye in Bootan is tliat furnished by the MimgiMh ; 
it appears also to be the favorite color. As the supply obtained from the 
jungles is plcntilul no means are resorted to to cultivate it. It forms one of 
the few articles of export from the epuntry, and is gonorally oxehangod lor 
dried fish. In Bootan at least two species are used, one of thest* is Roxburgh’s, 
Rnhia ifanijista. Of the different species of Rabid very little is known, and 
that little is a good deal conl'usod. From Mr. Raylo’s account it would appear • 
lhat the article Mimjecth is the produce alone of* Rahia cordifolbi (R. ]\liniijif;~ 

I ha Roxh.) The two species used in Bootan are very distinct a.id very general 
constituents of other mountainous lloras ; one of them has leaves without slalks. 

Agriculture being in such a poor state, we need not look for inniroveniont 
in the ini])lemcnts by which it is carrit-d on. 'The plough is a lumbering article 
on the ordinary Indian prmci])lc, and the others are equally bad imitation.s. 
But as the Booteahs pride themselv'os on being warriors tlu'y arc not inclined to 
turn their swords into ploughshare,s, and until this is done no improvement can 
bo expected. Manures, so liir as I had ojij^rtuuitios of judging, arc chielly 
confined to the three great valleys ; they consisted chielly of rotten fir leaves and 
appeared to mo to be of a very poor dcscrijffion. In these parts ashes of 
stubble and weeds are likcwiso spread over the surface, but the greatest portion 
of labour was e.xpcnJed in pulverising the surface. The natives likcwi.se make 
use of the accumulation of filth under their houses which, judging from the depth 
ol' the layer, is not always removed annually. This is c.xcelleut manure an<l is 
principally used about the little plots of ground attached to most of the villages. 

Of limees they are generally very regardless, or at best place them where they 
arc of no use Thu.s the yards of many of the hou.ses, and in some parts what 
are called gardens, arc surrounded with .stone walls. Some few rising croj)S .-iia! 
])rotcctcd by branches of thorny shrubs, but generally the only defence e.xi.sts 
in the shape of a herd-boy, who is regardful only of damage done by hi.s 
own charge. 

In domestic animals they cannot be said to bo rich. Chowry-tailed cows 
certainly are not common, and would ap])car to bo kept chielly by the officers of 
high rank. As tl^oir range is restri(de,d to very high elevations they must be 
in Bootan of very limited utility. I only .saw one sufficiently close to ascertain 
what kind of creature it was, and I wa.s much disappointed in finding it an lieavy 
clumsy looking animal. The specimen, however, was not a line one. '/ho 
only lierds seen by the Misskin were at clevatiom^ oi nearly 10,000 feet. 
The chowry-tailif exported to the Plains probably come from Thibet, and, 
judging from those which we saw, they are of very inferior quality. The cattle 
are used as beasts of burden. * 

A much finer animal' is the Miihaa ; this i.s the same as the .Mithan of 
the Mishmocs, or the animal so known in those parts to the As.samesc by that 
name, but is very different from the Mithan. of the Mcekir Hills. 'Phis animal 
is not uncommon : the finest tve saw were at Dewangari, and none were seen 
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alter leaving Tongso. Nothing can exceed the appearance of a fine buR ; it 
ajipcars to me intennediato between the biiflulo and the English bull, but 
the cows have much less of the heavy appearance so characteristic of the 
builalp Their temper is remarkably fine, and their voices or lowing very pecu¬ 
liar, resembling a good deal some of the cries of the elephant. I am not aware 
that they are of much use to the natives.: tli,c oxen are employed at the plough. 
As the Booteahs do not seem to care for nplk they are probably kept with a 
view to sacrifice, which is with an Asiatic not unfrcquent.ly another word for 
feasting. 

The other breed which they posso.ss, and which wc only saw between 
Poonakh and fhe Plains, assimilates much to the common cattle of Bengal; 
it is, however, a much larger and a much finer animal. 

Sheep are not very common ; the most wc sarv wore ram.s, which formed a 
standing part of the russud. The ewes arc used by the Kampas as beasts ol' 
burden, but I am not aware that they arc of any use to the Booteahs. 
Throughout Bootan I only saw tivo Hocks. 

Goats arc common enough and apjicar to be of the ordinary plain breed. 
We saw no Khussies, at least livo«mc3, unless 1 except the six small goats sent 
by tlic former Deb as presents to the Governor General. 

All these animals arc turned out during the day either alone or attended ^ 
by boys. The cattle are picketted at night either in yards or about the 
villages : the goats find their own cpiarlers on the ground floor.s of their owners’ 
houses. Either no fodder at all is given, or they arc provided with coarse 
straw, which evidently requires groat cllbrt to be eaten During the rains 
their condition is much bettered ; in the cold weather it is bad enough, as (he 
look.s of the beasts testify. 

Pigs ol'ordinary customs arc common enough, and wore the only animals 
I saw slaughtered : they arc kept with more care than either ponies or cows. 
They are generally treated to a wash once a day, consisting of a decoction ol' 
herbs, of which the common stinging nettle ajipears to be a favorite and radi.di 
peelings. Most of the pigs wc saw engrossed the tender cares of the women, who 
certainly paid much more attention to thorn than they would appear to do to their 
own children. They have peculiar‘cries well known by the pigs, who are generally 
very obedient, particularly if they sec the wash tub ; at night they al.so occuj>y 
the ground floors. The ponies of Bootan arc sufficiently well known and arc, I 
tlunk, much over-estimated. They are very inferior to the ghoont.s of Simi.'i 
in size, strength, and appear.ancc. Like all such creatures they arc spirited ami 
sufficiently headstrong, tlioy rrnderstand their duties perfectly, and arc orderly 
enough on a lino of m.arc,h, rtidcss the road is particularly ea.sy. Very few first 
class ponies arc to be found in Bootan, and none arc to be obtained except 
perhaps at most exorbitant prices. The Boote.ahs patronise nothing but slal- 
lion.s, the mares being almo.st cxclutivcly u.sed for brooding or for carrying 
loads; in such o.ascs they are not led but follow their le.ader quietly. Hidden 
ponies arc always led ; in difficult ascents they arc as.sistod by jiushing up. 
and in descents they are equally assisted by vigorous pulling at the tail. They 
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fonr» a part of all out of door oeroiuonials and aro dressed out with gay 
trappings; their switch tails aro then converted into regular cocktails and 
ornamented with chowrys. Tliroe or four ponies wore selected as jiroscnts 
to the Mission, hut as the hour approached for presenting them the liberality 
pf the Deb rapidly fell and one alone was given to the Oovernor (Irucral. 
This creature never reached the Pla'yis, for after falling twice, once a height 
of liftocm to twenty feet, it expired above Buxa. We heard nfterwards that 
it had been very ill for a long time, so that the Deb thought it a capital 
opportunity of getting rid of him. • 

The mules are lino and of much more rdasoiiablo price than the ponies : 
they a7-o chielly kept for ri<liug and aro mostly of good size. 

Both ponies and mules arc .stabled and provided with litters, not, as may 
be supposed, of the cleano.st description. Their food varic.s a good di^al. On 
some rave occasions they partake (ff indiaii corn and wild tares. Still better 
olf arc tho.se which liavc participated in .some rchgioas ceremonies—for these the 
green emm of the poor ryot is not considered too good. Generally, however, they 
are fed on the wornr wood, wliiclj l.s so common throughout Byot.'iu below 5,000 
ii^ct, and which is cut up and then boiled, and in some places they arc fed on 
tlio young boih^d leaves of an oak not unlike the celebrated English tree. We 
■saw few in good condition. It is probable c.itough that the jinnies of the Dob and 
his chief ministers are occasionally treated to paddy husks, as the Deb very 
graciously scut us a handful or two ol' this nutritious material in complianta! 
with our recpicsts for some grain for our ponies. Of grass they are deprived, 
c.xcopt during the rains, although Doab gras.s is to be found about Booiiakli in 
.sullicierico to feed .six or seven jionies a day. 

The ordinary dog apjicar.s lo have been brought from the Plains, but its 
ji.ariali qualitie.s are not improved, neither i.s its condition. Of tliis one was .so 
couviueed that he took advantage of our escort and returned to his native country 
with us, cviilcntly highly jileased at his e.scape and very gr.'iteful to us for our 
good ollicos. Many ol the better orders keep Tartar dogs : the.se aro large, 
sliagg 3 ', jiowcrful beasts, apparently’ very fierce and the most incessant barker.s 
lever met with; they’ arc always kejit chained uj). At a white face they 
appear perfectly furious, but perhaps they redy on the chain. Turner says 
they aro not s(j had il' one is armed with a bludgeon. Mr. Blake Ibuud that 
in almost every iii.stance their eyes were of different colors. 

Of domestic birds the common fowl is the only one. In many places it 
reaches considerable perfection ; about the capital the breed is'a.s bad as* can 
be imagined. They all appear to be low-bred, and the old Inrd.s, especially 
the cocks, arc ganorally’ larnc from corns. Their crows aro most curious and 
very unlike those of any other variety I know of; il is ol' inordinate length 
and when once commenced camiot be stopped, •lur fright only changes it to a 
hasty gobble. The bird, Vliile he w undergoing tlic process, walks along 
with neck and tail at full stretch, and with. Ids beak wide open totally 
absorbed in the business. No care is taken of tlio i'owls, or at most they are 
allowed to stand round wlicn rice is cleared or pounded. 
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They have no ducks or geese, a want they share with all the mountiitnous 
tribes I have seen. A peacock is occasionally to be seen in the castles, and a( 
Tongso we saw one associated with a tame jacana. 

Fjnc Arta .—The ordinary form of houses in Bootan is that of a rather 
narrow oblong disproportionately high building : the better order are ratheis 
irregular in shape. They are built* eitiier of slabs of stone generally 
.unhewn, or of mud welt beaten down. ,Tho walls in all cases are of 
considerable thickness and almost universally slope inwards. They arc, for 
’oriental houses, well j)rovidod with window.s, and are further furni.shed rviih 
small verandahs, of which the Booteahs seem very fond. There is little o*" 
no ornamental’work about them with the e.xception of those infested by 
priests, in which there is generally a rather ornamental vcr.tndah. The rool's 
throughout the interior are of bad con.struction ; they are formed of loos(‘ 
shingles merely retained in their places by heavy stoiics placed on the top of 
each. This necessarily requires a very small slope, but even small as it is tlie 
whole roof occasionally slijrs off. In some few places where bamboos are avail¬ 
able the roofs arc formed of bamboo mats placed in .several layers and secured 
either by stones or rattans. In the hotter order of houses the groat |jorvious- 
nc.ss of the roof is compensated for by the imporviousness of the ceiling 
of the up])ei-most story, which is rvell laid down with mud ; houses situated 
near the Plains, whore projior grasses arc obtainable, are thatcheil (the moa 
common grass is the. Oollooklnu, Sdccliuriini ciilinilriciiin,') such roofs, from 
their slope, thickness, and projecting eaves, arc excellent. The generality of 
houses have a court-yard in fi'ont surrounded by a .stone or mud trail, (he en¬ 
trance to wdiich is, or has at one time been, furnished with a.stout door. Acce.s.s 
to the llrst lloor, (for the ground floor is inv.ariably occupied by pigs, goats, Ac.,) 
is gained by .a rude sort of stair intermediate between real stairs and ladder,- 
and rather dangerous ; a greater degree of .sali’ty is some times insured by 
the preseneo of a banister. Each story is divided into .several ;ipartmcnts, 
which are generally defective in height; no regularity in their distribution 
appears to be ever observed ; they are not i)rovidcd wdtli chimneys, and in 
may instances we I'ouud the smoke almost intolerable. 

The houses of the poorer orders, situated near the Plains, are miserable 
habitations, but still are, better than those in common use in Bomral and A.ssam 
inasmuch as tlicy arc built on muchawms. 

The castles and palaces are buildings of a much superior nature ; indeed 
it is said that they are erected by Thibetans or Chinese. They are of immense 
size varying a good deal .in form according to "the nature of the ground on 
which they arc built, and \yhich is invarLa^)ly a spur or tongue of land situated 
between the junctiori of two streams. If the ground be even the form chosen 
seems to be parallelograrntnic* hut if it be imevon it has no form at all. They 
are, particularly in the latter case, ornatnentod with towers and other defences 
cither forming part of the bnikling or detached from it. 

The national walls and roofs are preserved ; the former are of great 
thickness pierced in the lower part with narrow utterly inetficient loop-holes. 
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Jn the interior tliero arc one or two large court-yards. The first and second 
stories arc the cliiefly inhabited one.s, the ground lloor, liowcvcr, is not so pro- 
fiuied as in other houses. Most of them arc ornamented with a rai.sed sipiaro or 
oblong tow'er or building in which the chief persons take up their ipiartcrs. 
a’l lat of Poonakh is the largest and loftie.sl, coiisisling of .several stones and 
.several roofs gradually" decreasing in.sizo, an obvious imitation, oxce|>t in the 
straightness of the roofs, of the Chinese form ; it is in part covered with 
copper, as the Uooteaha assured u.s, gilt. All these largo buildings, as well 
as tbc summer-1 louses .attached to them, the hou.sos of recluses or active priests, 
the resting houses of Chiefs, and I’cligioiis odilicMs of every kind or descrijitioii 
are white-washed, and most are ornamented w'ith a belt of red oclire not far 
from the roof. The residences of the great men and .some of the religious 
ediliccs .are di.stiuguishcd hy a folded gilt umbrella stuck on tbc top rescmlding 
a long narrow bell rather than tliat fA which* it is intended. 

In none do tliere appear to be any particular accommodallons for .sleeping, 
but in each bouse tliere is a cluiiciin. One room is set apart, for a eook-room and 
constitutes tlio principal iiicouveui^iice in a Booteab bouse; no use is made of the 
Tipperinost stor^ for this purpose, as the Ifootcahs considia' it sacred ; and as they 
have no cliimnies, out of jnire reverence they are content to hoar smoke in its 
blackest and most ]>uugeat forms. Their liro-]daft's, that is tiir cooking, aic 
good and powerful ; tliose are likewise used as furnaces fur their stills. A good 
repre.seiitatlou is given ol ilu'm in Turner’s Bootan. 'riie llooring of the 
hou,so is generally good, of many really o.'cccllent; the doors are folding, 
and the fastenings of the w'indows of similar eonsirnclion. The onlv ■''erv 
ilelleient [lart of a good Buoteah bouse exists in ibe stairs and want of 
eliimueys. 

I’o the e.istles stalile.s are appended, but in .sjiito of t.beir being dejirivisl 
of tbi.s cojiious s inroc of liitb and vermin the dclleieney i.s made uj) by tbe 
number of inhabitants. Of their religious ediliccs some a're of ]iictnresi(ue 
appearance, being ornamented with carved window' frames and vcrandalis. The 
most common arc tbe pagodas, wliicb ajipro.aeb in fornt to tbe ordinary 
Buddliistical forms, .such at least a,3 arc universal tlirouglioilt Biirmab. Tliose 
of Bootin arc, lioivevor, vastly inferior in size, form, and construction, and are 
mostly sncli as an ordinary Burmese peasant would be a.sbamod of building. 
They arc built of .slabs of unliewm stone, and arc hot mneb ornamented, 
liarticularly as they are not provided with a red bolt. Tlie liamlsomest .and 
the largest* wc saw was that clo.se to Tebinjipjee, this was drnamentod V itb 
small pagodas at each corner and had the umbrella, which was of curious 
form, garnished' witli bells with the usual long tongues. In the upper portion 
each face had a nose of portentous dimensions and two Chinese ej'o.s. 1 am not 
aware whether, as in Burmah, they contain iinagcB oi* not, but slabs oi inscribed 
slate .are very generally let into tlioir^ides.-j- 

* The name of this C'hiotackan KnJio. 

t The Pa^othi^ are always* suirouiahhl hy either of hami)00 or fir, to winch are attached 
longitudinally long strips uf coarse cotton clotlis enliiel^ covered with lu-scnptiou'.. 
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A]<pen(led l,o those are long walls of poor construction coA’creJ ivith toofs. 
on each they hear inscri])tioiis, and in some instances paintings situated iij 
recesses. The other forms generally occur as small .square hiiildings; they are 
either built up over barge idols, or are empty, but decorated with paintings ol 
gods, fnuch resembling, especially in gaudincss, the cemmon sorts of Hindoo 
deities, or they contain tlie peculiar cylinders Avbicli c’ontaiii incantations, and 
Avbich are constantly, or at letist ought to be, kept in motion by the action of 
water. In some places Avhore ruiming .streafns are not obtainable, as in the 
;Soul)ahs hou.se.s, those arc revolved by the band. 

There is notliing jrarticulatv in the construction of their Hour mills, whieb are 
very small; the.pivot is vertically attiiclied at the bottom to an horizontal water 
wheel and passing above through two horizontal stones, of Avbieb the upper one 
alone rcvolvc.s, the flour is hindered from falling off the under .stone by the jierson 
in attendance. ‘ < 

01’ bridges they have two kinds, the suspension and wooden ; the latter are, 
J think, of butter construction than the former although not of equal ingenuity. 
The linest suspension bridge in Bootan is that across the Monass below 
Tazgong, and has a span of about sixty yards. The cliains tiro slight ami the 
link,s too long ; the masonry by Avhieh the chains are supjiorted is massive 
and built into tall rcspcetablftooking tower.s. The motion is very considorahie 
The great fault in this bridge, and in this respect it is inl’orior to that ol' 
Ohukka, is that its bottom or platibrm is not Hat, but forms the segment 
of a circle and is continuous with the .sides, which are made of bamboo 
matting. 

The wooden bridges, which are thrown over all the second e.lass torrents, 
arc solid looking and impress one with the idea of great .slrcngtli. Considerable 
jiains are taken in the selection of such spots where the span is less and where 
solid abutments either exist or may he readily made, 'flie siqiporfs are large 
beams placed in pairs with a cross timber between each, and which jiass through 
the abutments, on wh’ich towers arc erected for the purpo.so of giving fjtahilil.v. 
The beams gradually increase in length from below upwards so that each 
projects .somewhat beyond that immediately below it. .On tlic upper pair, which 
form a .slightly inclined plane, planks <are jilaced. As the njipcr beams only 
project over perhaps one-third of the span the centre of the hr^jdgi! is made up 
of horizontal beams anti planks. If quite complete the bridge is covered with 
a chopper, and provided on oitlior side with a stout open balustrade. Small streams 
are 'crossed by jilanks or timbers, the upper .surface of Avliich is rendered plane. 
Ifroui the construction 'of their buildings it woiild appear that they possess 
considerable architectural genius*; but Avt Avere told that all those of .superior 
construction are built by I'bibetans or Chinese; this was certainly' the case Avith 


* Turner, ill mentioning their aqneilucts, draws acoinpaiison lietvveon the Booteahs and the 
wondeiful ancients. He compares a tew wooden Irou^ilis, applied end to end, and so badly coiietiuet- 
ed tliat one kick would deuiolisli considerable portions, to those masterpieces of master'minds wbicli 
laujjh at time. 
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the irulgo erecting over the Deo NtKltlee not i';iv I'ioiii Dewnngari. As long us 
nature sup|)lies rocks of easy and perfeot cleavage the houses are built of 
such materials, and these are used perhaps iu all cases in the constructions of 
rank or sacred character. In many places mud is ro-sortcd to; the inud is 
jiresscd tightly between planks and then assiduously beaten down by fiJet and 
chibs; iu this they shdw great dexterity, five or six persons, chielly women, 
beating at once a piece of mud ot* small dimensions. The mu(i is beaten down 
on that which has been previously so treated, so that when they come to any 
heiglit there must be considerable danger of falling, jiarticularly as tlio beaterj 
make most extraordinary antics. When each piece is sulliciontly eompaetod it is 
.allowed to dry. As portions of mud of a parallelograniinie foriH.irc tlius treated 
the house presents lines, which at fir.st lead one to suppose that it is built of 
blocks of coarse sand-stoiie. The process is very tedious. 

The sculpture they possess Would .Ippcav to lie Chinese ; some of the 
figures were really excellent; the finest we saw were at Dewangari, especiidly 
t1iat ol the Dhuriua, before which it is considered imiiossildo to sin, and tliis 
may bo the reason of tbe natjves striving so strenously to do so. All tlicse 
figures Averc Avell dressed. The few figures of ISudli that I saw Avcrc ratlicr 
rude, in the usual position, and with the usual long lingers and toes. The.se 
people certainly have an idea of draAving and this was \cry pleasing. To a 
native of the Plains you may shew a drawing Avhich you have every rc.ason to 
bo jdeased Avith, particularly if you have done it your.self, and be says “/yit .i"” 
or be mistakes a house for a boat, or a tree for a coav. In Bootan, hoAvever, 
the case is very dilforcnt; our skidclies Avcrc recognised immediately no 
matter Avliat subjects Avc intended to represent. They arc also re.ady 
lit eomprebciiding charts. And Avith regard to their oum performance wo 
bad ojiportiuiities of judgment presented to us by the Av.-dls of many houses 
Avhieh Avere covered Avitli scraAvIs. They excel in the ropesentation of animals, 
particularly avIicu the shajio depends upon the Avill of tho’artist. 

Music outers into most of their ceremonies, and the iiivorile instrument 
emits a .sound like liiat of a bassoon. Anothi;r liivoilte instrument is a 
clarionet, particularly Avhen made from the thigh honc'of a man : the sound 
of this is ecpial to that of any Bengal musical insirumeut, and is as disagreeable 
as it is continpons, the skill of the performer depending entirely n]ion his 
length of Aviud. One of these instruments generally 'heads e\Try procession 
of sufilcient importance. 

At two of our intervioAA's Avilh Soubahs avo bad an* opportunity of 
witnessing the mode of da^icing, Avlilcb Avas done entirely by Avomon, and 
as certain qualifications for dancing girls C-visl to a remarkable extent in 
Bootan they arc chosen indiscriminately. The dancing merely consists in .slow 
revolutions and evolutions and out-turning of tb? bends. They danced to their 
OAvn music, Avliicb consisted of a loiv monotonous chanting ol a much more 
pleasing nature than the allissimo screeching so admired in India. 

Of Ijieir manufacturing skill I .saw fcAv or no instances. All the Avoollen 
rdothiS of ordinary quality arc imported from Bengal or Thibet, their own 
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luanufactiiro being, it is said, confined to the production of coarse, often's^ijtod 
blankets scarcely a foot wide. They make but very little cotton cloth, and the 
manufacture of this appears to be confined to the villages near the Plains; tlio 
article is of poor and coarse quality. All their silks and many other parts of 
their ^me a 2 ipar£'l are Chinese. 

I have before mentioned the use they make of bamboos and rattans. In 
the work of arliylcs manufactured from these' materials they are not siqiorior 
to the wildest of the Hill tribes to be found about Assam. 

, Their ordin.ary drinking cups are wooden and look as if they were turned, 
and they are iiorhaps the best spooiinens of manufiicture wo witnessed. 

Their workers in metal arc very inferior. We saw some miserable black¬ 
smiths and silversmiths, ])rovidod with utterly inefficient apparatus; liowever, 
there is not much demand on their skill, as all their arms, and all their bcttiT sort 
of ntcnsils ai-c of foreign manulacturo, principally Tlubetan. They an; said to 
manufacture the co])per jians used for cooking or dytang and which are 
froijuontly of very large imonsions, and they went so far as to point out the 
jilace of manufictnre, vi:., Tassangsee. But I dotibt this, for in the first j)lac(! 
the vessels resemble much those made in Thibet, and in the second 1 saw 
nothing like any manufacture going on at Tassangsee, except that of burning 
charcoal, which is much used in cooking. Paj)or they certainly do make 
and in some quanlity; I had no ojqmrtunity of seeing the jirocess. The 
material is furnished l)y two or throe .species of The article 

varies much in size, sluqjc, and quality, the finest being wliite, clean, and 

very thin, the worst nearly as coarse as brown pa|)er. If bought from 

the manufacturers themselves it is cheap, the price being six annas for 
twenty largo sheets; if Ifom an agent the price of course increases in 

a coutisimal jsroportion. It is well adajrtod for p.ackiiig, as insects will not 
come near it, always excepting the formidable white ant, who, however, 
consumes the contents of the paper, not the article itself. This paper appears to 
be j)reciscly the same as that manufactured to the North-West and South-East, 
by the Slum Chinese. 

The only potteries 1 saw were near Poonidch, l)Ut although they supplied 
tho caj)ital there wore only two or three families cnqdoycd. The ckiy is 
obtained close to the potteries tind is of tolerable quality; it pulverised by 
thrashing with a fiat d'ub and is then sifted. It is subsequently kneaded by 
means of water into the jjropcr consistence. The oitorations are conducted 
entiixtly by the hand, and the do.xterity which is shewn in I'ashioning tho vessels 
is considerable. Of vcarsols for containing water ,the ui) 2 )er half is made first 
and tho under is added afterwards. Thoss made during the day arc burnt at 
night being covered \vitli strdw, which is then set on fire; the finishing operation, 
if roi^uirod, and which is qiterded as a substitute Ibr glazing, is rubbing them 
over with tarry turjjentine. They are tl;en packed find carried off to 'market 
or rather to the jialace : the artists arc the poorest of the poor and as filthy as any 
other class in llootan. They live close to the potteries in the moslyniserablo 
hovels imaginable. Tho wares they furnish are of several sorts—dishes and 
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pansf (sonic of which have very small inelliciont handles,) gurrahs, and large 
oblong vessels lor containing water. Of these one family, consisting of ten oi 
twelve, can make a considerable number, say sixty in one day. 

01 their manufactures of leathern articles I can say nothing; the only 
articles I saw of this nature were the boots, which are of untanned hidSs, and 
the reticules for holding tobacco, whifh are of decent fashioning, tanned, and 
colored. And 1 believe I may here close the list, meagre as it i^, for the sugar, 
oil, ghcc, &c., they use is all brought up from the Plaiu.s, As their manuliic-* 
turcs arc at so low an ebb not much is to be expected in the way of commerce,, 
and this must continue to he the case so long as they derive every thing from 
the Plains and make no returns whatever ; so long as they may.live an idle, life 
at the expense of others. Throughout the country indeed there is hut little 
evidence of frequency ol intercourse. The busiest place by far was Dowangari, 
but this depended cbielly on the stcjis'taken fdr tlie jirovision of our party and on 
the daily a.ssemhliiig of the Kampas prior to descending to Ilazoo. The P)ch is 
stated to bo the principal merchant, but wo only met two coolies laden with his 
merchandise ! All the Soubahg likewise trade, hut, 1 a])])rehond, their dealings 
are altogether insignificant, for, exce|)ting their followcr.s, who arc disinclined to 
pay, even had they money, and the priests, who will not pav, I know none 
from whom advantage in the way of traffic could, with any reason, be expected. 

The exports from Bootan to the Plains are generally exiioscd for sale at 
annual fairs, of which llazoo and Rungporc are the principal. The articles are 
ponies, mules, woollen cloth, and rock salt. To these 1 must add a peculiar 
.spice knowm in Assam by the name of Jahrung, and which is used, I believe, to 
some extent by natives in their cookery. It is very fragant, very aromatic, and 
excessively pungent, and if kept in the mouth but a short time occasions a 
remarkably tremulous sensation of the tongue and lips. It is the capsule of a 
species of Zivithoxylun found on other mountains to the Norf.h-Ilast, although 
1 am not aware whether it is used as a spico elsewhere than ia Bootan. Captain 
Jenkins first pointed it out to me, and I had several ojiportunitios oi seeing the 
shrub producing it during my visit to Bootan. All of tliese are of inferior 
quality, scarcely less so, perhaps, than the article in which fjicy jiay the greater 
part of oven their nominal tribute. From Thibet they obtain all their silks 
and tea; there is, however, very little intercourse between the countries. 

I am afraid that this very imperfect account will considered as preju¬ 
diced, hut I believe it will be found, if put to the test, tolerably faitliful. 1 went 
into the country prepossessed in favor of every thing bearing the nanvJ of 
Bootan. I expected to see ^ rich country and a civi'ised people. I need not 
say how all my,expectations were disappointed. Wl/atever ulterior benefits may 
be derived from the Mission, one, and that by no means inconsiderable, has alrea¬ 
dy resulted. I allude to the demolition of the extravagant ideas entertained, even 
by our Frontier Officers, of the prowess and riches of Bootan. As the Mission 
will have been the means of reducing this people to their proper level among 
barbarou^ribes, we may expect that their demeanor will become more respectful, 
their beliRiour more cautious, and the payment of the tribute more sound 

z 
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and more punctual. In a word, they will understand that they arc toletated 
by—not the equals of—the gigantic British power. I have stated my opinion of 
them with some severity, but with impartiality, and my conviction is that they 
are, in all the higher attributes, very inferior to any other mountainous tribe I 
am acquainted with on the Northf-East Frontier. 

It must not be supposed that, however disgusted with tlie inhabitants of 
the country, tlin Mission was not a source of great gratification to me. It 
afforded me an opportunity of visiting a very alpine country; and, what is 
jnuch more important, of fixing, through the kindness and skill of Captain 
Pemberton, the localities of nearly 1,500 species of plants with such accuracy 
that the collection will be of much interest to all students of Bofeinical 
Geography. It afforded me, too, an opportunity of profiting from the valuable 
instructions of Captain Pemberton, so much so, that it will alway.s be a matter 
of regret to me that I was so ignorant of so many essential requisites during 
the other journeys I liave bad the honor of performing. 

WILLIAM GRIFFITHS, 

Assistant Surgeon, Madras Estahlishnieni, 

In, Mfdicid charge, Bootan Mission. 
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The Ooiiiitry of Boofciii is Ijounded (m tlie South l)y the Terntoi'ics of 

the lloii’hle Coiiipuiiy iuxl of the Ruja of Cooeli 

hy th'* .Lliiissa Terriforics; )iy Mom, or the Lepliii 
eouiitry on the West, ; uiitl liy Dio-ui’chco on the Nortli-West. The coinitry 
extends in lengtii from East to West in some places twenty days, and in some 
parts tw'cnty-live days’ journey ; but is less in breadth, Ijoiug from South to 
Xortli from ton to lifteeu days’ journey. The liootan Territory is entirely 
mountainous except on the Soiitli, South-West, and Eastern parts, wlioro 
tliere is level land. The low-lands, if well cultivated, arc caj)ablc of ju’o- 
ducing a revenue of seven or eight lacs of Tlu])ces ; but they arc in general 
waste, and at, j'rescnt the wliofo revenue of Bootan, including mal sind 
sayei-, and all items of collection, docs not probably amount to three lacs of 
Kupiees. * 

It is related by the peoiile of Bootan that to the Nnrth of Lhassa there 
is a country called Lenja, in which Lam Sapto, or the Dhurma Raja, formerly 
dwelt. From yiat place he went to Lhassa, and after residing there for some 
time he arrived at Poonakh in Bootan, which was at thaVtime rulijd by a Raja of 
the Cooch tribe. When the Dhurma Raja an-ived there he began t'j play ujion a 
kind of pipe made of a human thigh bone, and to act contrary to the (Jiser- 
vances of the Gooch tribe, a»d to perform miracles, at which the G(mch Raja 
was so teirifieii that he disappeared with his whole’family and servants under 
ground. The Dhurma Raja, finding the fort empty, went in and took jkj.sscs- 
sion, and having deprived of their caste all tlic followers and slaves ol the 
Cooch Raja who remaineef above groijnd, he instructed them in his own reli¬ 
gious faith and customs : their descendants still remain at Poonakh and form 
the caste^jjjf tribe called Thep. In this way the Dhurma Raja got pos.sesBion of 
Poonakh, but on consideration that the sins of his subjects are attributable to 
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the ruler of a couuti-y, instead of setting himself on the throne, and exArcis- 
ing the sovereign authority, he sent to Lhassa for a Thibetan in order to 
secure possession of the country; and having made him his Prime Minister, 
and called him the Deb Raja, he occ\i])ied himself entirely with the cares of 
religicfn and contemplation of t#e Deity. At that time the respective boun-„ 
daries, tribute, and authority of the different Rajas dr Governors of Bootan 
were settled as ihey continue to this day, as will be more particularly detailed 
Viereafter. ‘ 

, All the people of Bootan considereil the Dhurma Raja as their spiritual 
guide and incarnate Deity, lund im]ilicitly obeyed his orders. Sometime 
after this, and shortly before the Dhurma Raja’s death, he directed that on 
the occurrence of that event his dwelling ho\iso, refectory, and store-rooms 
should be locked up, and that his slaves and wealth should be taken care of 
as before; that his body should •not be burned, but having been fried in oil, 
that it should be put into a box, and that tea and rice and vegetables should 
be placed daily at the hour of meals near the box, whilst his followers should 
perform religious worship, by which means he should obtain the food, until 
after a time he should .be regenerated at Lhassa, and would again come to 
take possession of his country. After that (ho Dhurma Raja died, and in 
the course of time the child of a poor man in Lhassa began to say, in the 
third year of his age, “ I am the Dhurma Raja, my country is Lulumba, or 
Bootan ; my house and property are there.” On hearing this the Deb Raja 
sent people to make enquiry res|)ecting the child. On their arriv.al at Lhassa- 
they went to him, and having heard wdiat he said, they acknowledged him as 
Dhurma Raja ; but on wishing to take him away, the ruler of Lhassa and the 
child’s parents oVijectcd thereto, upon which the Deb Raja scut large presents 
of money, horses, and goods to the ruler of Lhassa, and to the jiarents of the 
child, and brought away the latter into the country of Bootan. On his 
arrival there certain articles wore taken out of the stoj-e rooms of the deceased 
Dhurma Raja, and being mixed with similar articles Ivelonging to othem, 
were shown to the* child, and he was asked which of the things were his. 
Upon this the infant Dhurma Raja recognized his former property, and as he 
also knew the slaves, it appeared, that he was in reality the Dhurma Raja, 
and he was accordingly seated with the usual religious observ/inces and cere¬ 
monies on the throne.*' After that he began to read the Shfetras and to i>er- 
form the ceremonies practised by the former Dhurma Raja, and in the 
same manner being thus continuaTly regenerated the Dhurma Rajas con¬ 
tinue until the present day. The reigning Dhurnja Raja is aecordingly to some 
the tenth,* and according 'to others the eleventh ; but none can toll exactly. 


* The Dhurma liajas succc^hni^ to the Government at the age of three, the value of ten of 
their lives will be about 350 years, and if from this v^c deduct the >?alue of one life on account of 
the advanced age of the first Dhurma Uaija, and the period which the reigning one has still to live, 
the remainder, 315 years, will approximate very nearly to the period when the present Cooch Debar 
Dynasty first appeared, the founder of which may have been the expelled Cooch Kaj»'*‘ This is the 
312tU year of the Cooch Behar era — T- 
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nol'caii tlicy say liow many years it is since the first nininna Baja came to 
I’oonakh from ijciija. Tlieso ]>ar(.iciilars are containeil in a liamia or history 
of the Dhurma Baja ; but the only copies of it are in the liands of the rcipnine- 
Uhurina and Del) Rajas, and it is not procunihle. The present Dhnrina 
, Raja was not regenerated in Lhassii, the reason of which is as follows * previ¬ 
ously to the death of tfic late Dhurma Ra.ja, tlie Deb Raja and other coiin- 
sellors of State entreated the Dhurma saying'“You haw hitherto been 
regenerated in Lhassa, and in bringing you hero a great ex))onsR is unneces 
sarily incurred.” Upon which the Dhurma rcjilicd, “ 1 will become regenii 
rated in the Shasheb caste, and in Tongso,” ^uid accordingly he re-appeared 
in Tongso, and is of t he Shasheb caste. In like manner, ms the Dhurma Rajas 
at the ago of three yeai’s declare t heir regenerat ions, ot her iieraons in Rootan 
also at the same age make similar declarations, and if there i? a wife or child 
or relation of the ])erson in his fonder birtfi alive, they jiresent something to 
the parents of the child and can-y him to a (Jylong or monk who has forsakcli 
llie world, or to the Dhni'ma Raja or some Jilacc of worshiji, and there make a. 
Uylong of him. If no relation of the child in his former birth remain, his parents 
themselves make a (lylong of him in the manner above described. Of this 
kind of Oylongs fifty or sixty might be found, ljut before or after tlirec years of 
age none of them can recollect their fonner existence : in tliis manner also 
arc regenerated thy l.ama of Llwissa, Oyu Rimbichii, and the Lama of Dignr- 
choe, Renjelam or Teslioo Lama,-and the ruler of Chako called Ohakelam. 

The Ronteahs consider the Dhurma Raja as their sjiirituid guide, incar 
nate Deity, and Sovereign Prince; hut in resjiect to the internal government 
of the country or to its relations with any Foreign State.s, lie has no authority 
wh.atevcr ; and, with excc])tion to sjiiritual and religions matters, the adminis¬ 
tration of the (lovernment of the country is condneted by the Deb Raja, with 
the advice of the Korjis and Ooimsellors, and in some eases with the concur¬ 
rence of the Dliurma Raja. PTom the cares of Oovcrnmenrtho Dhurma Raja 
is almost entii-ely fi'ee, and he has no great numbci- of attendants for jairposes 
of State. According to the ancient custom he receives fAr his daily subsis¬ 
tence 8 measures, or 41bs. of rice, his Zimjae receives 2tbs., and the (lylongs 
attached to his suite receive some 21bs. and some lib. acconling to their rank. 
The Zinkaffs of Messengers, and Sankani)s or menial serviuits, and his male 
and female slaves to the number allowed by anciertt custom, each receive 
11b. of rice per diem: it is called in Rootan clean rice, but is in fact half 
composed of that grain in the husk. Besides the above any person who is 
employed by the Dhurma Raja on the public servico is paid from the jaihlic 
Treasury by the Deb Raja. The Dhurma Raja also receives something in the 
way of Nuzzeraua or offerings from the inferior Chiefs, and he trades to some 
extent. These pcnpiisitcs are under the control* of the Lam Zimpe or house¬ 
hold steward, the DhuAia himseli; reiiuiining constantly cinjiloyed in the 
performance of hi.s religions duties. 'J’he Lam Zimpe exercises authority over 
the agents in trade, and the Zinkaffs and slaves, male and female, and other 
personal dependents ol the Dhni’jna Raja, and an Ofiicei called Zimpenum acts 
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as Lam Zimpe’s deputy, and takes care of the treasury and slore-ru(Mns. 
About fifteen or twenty menials are employed in the service 6f the Dhurma 
Raja, and besides them sixty Zinkaffs* or Messengers remain in attendance at 
the gate-way, and forty Gylongs are constantly in attendance for the perfor¬ 
mance' of the ceremonies of religion ; the above constitute the whole of his „ 
personal attendants. The Dhurma Raja, possesses land's in the low country to 
the south of thcrHills of the annual value of seven or eight thousiuid Rupees, 
a'nd trades with a capital of twonty-livo or thirty thousand Rupees. On the 
appointment of any of the Officers of State they proceed, after receiving their 
ili’ess of honor from the Deb lluja, to the Dhurma Raja, to whom they jiresent 
an offering, and receive a hatidkcrcliief, or a piece of silk of three feet in 
length and two fingers breadth, winch is tied about their nocks; this they con¬ 
sider sacred, and to act as a preservative from danger. From this source the 
DImrma Raja may receive 2,000 Rupees per annum. When any of the 
Dhurma Raja’s serv.ani.s obtain any jmblic employment, they also present him 
with something additional, and when people die, he receives something at the 
funeral obsequies, or when any religdous ceremony takes ])lace ; from both these 
sources he may derive about 2,000 Rupees anmuilly. Besides the above iuconu' 
he possesses about one hundred and twenty-five tangiins and mares, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty or two hundred cows and buffaloes, and a considerable sum of 
ready money. His ex]icnces are very considerable, as he is obliged to maintain 
all supernumerary Gylongs and followers exceeding the ancient establishment 
from bis [a'ivate funds, and also to defray tlio exjiences of the religious ceremo 
iiies and charitable donations, so that little remains of his annual receijits. 
'I’he Deb Raja has no authority over the Dhurma Raja’s people, and wfiatever is 
done by the Dob Raja is done with the advice or knowledge of tlie Kalan, who is 
one of the Connsellors invariably appointed by tlic Dhurm.a Raja. If t he 
Dhurtna Raja’s people go to any Soubah or tVilloctor in the interior, they 
receive from fheiA their food, but without the Deb Raja’s orders they can 
neither demand food from the Ryots, nor jxn’tcrs to carry their baggage. Lain 
Ziuqie has under "iiis orders twenty peons; in point of rank he is on an 
equality with the Deb Raja’s Dewan. 

The Deb Raja is the Prime Minister. The Deny is the Deb Raja’s public 
Dewan. Kalan is a Counsellor wdio attends on the part of the, Dhurma Raja, 
and these two, with T^unab or Puna Zimpe, the Governor of Poonakh, and 
Thimpoab or Thimpoo Zimpe the Governor of Tassisudon, are the four chief 
Coufisollors of‘State. Wandipoor Zimp6, the Governor of the Fort of 
Wandipoor, Paro Pillo,*the Governor of Paro, Tongso Pillo, the Governor of 
Tongso, and Tagna Pillo, the ruler of Tagna, are also of the same rank ; and 
without their concurrence' the Deb Raja can do nothing ; they are equal in 
rank to the four Counspllocs above mentioned, and the rulers of smaller 
Districts, and the Soubahs of passes, are jinder their*respective orders.' 


Spelt Zingarha by tlie Buotealis. 
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The Deb Raja or the Prime Minister is the principal organ of Government. 
He receives the customary tribute from the (litl’ereut Governors of districts, 
and having laid it up in the Government store-rooms disburses the established 
charges of the State. He has, however, no authority to deviate in the smallest 
.degree from the observance of established customs. The revenue which ho 
receives from the country is expended in religious ceremonies and in feeding 
the dependents of Government. ^ The Deb Raja is’ entitled tw C measures or 
3ft)8. of rice from the Government stores daily ; his Zinkalfs and Sankaups 
are also fed from the public stores, but receive no wages, llis other peniuisitw; 
are from six sources, as follows :— • 

Isf.—When any jierson is appointed a I’illo or Zimpe, (ir to any oflico 
of State, they present sometluiig to the Deb Raja. 2/«% —Ho receives ])cr- 
sonally the whole revenue of the low-land estates of liroinagooree, A'c., about 
.30,000 Rupees per annum. S/vib/.—Jtc trades with a capital of about 40,000 
Rupees, ithl //.—He rccciv'cs a fine in all c<ases of murder or homici<le 
of 12G Rupees from the onender. —lie is entitled to the property of 

all servants of Government on. their demise, unless they may have been de¬ 
pendents of the Dhurnia Raja, who in that c.aso succeeds to their profierty. 
Gthly .—He presents horses, silk, s.alt, .and hoes to the petty landholders and 
firmers, and receives much more than the value in return. By these means 
he collects money, and witli the* contents of the public store-rooms, and the 
produce of his brood m.ares and cattle, ho defrays the charges of the religious 
ceremonies and cxjiencc attending the manufacture and sanctification of new 
images of the deities, which arc constantly going on in the palace. When 
the Deb Raja vacates his office ho must leave to his .succcssoi' ,500 Riij)ecs in 
Cfvsh in the Treasury, 126 shaves, 126 horses, .and the ensigns and appendages of 
State, and with the remainder of his wealth lie may retire wherever ho pleases, 
but u 2 )on his death the reigning Deb Raja will bo entitled to what he 
loaves. 

The Deb Zimpe, or the private Dowan of the Deb Raja, has an estab¬ 
lishment of twenty Poes or fightitig messengers; ho superintends the trading 
and other concerns of the Deb Rajas, and is entitled to 21bs. of rice 
per diem, and to certain perquisites on* the ajtpointmoiits of the inferior 
Officers of Government, and in cases of homicide, '^fhe Dob Ziinpc’s Poes 
receive the same allow'ance as those of the four (Counsellors or Karjis. 

The Zimpenum is the steward of the household. The wardrobe, cash, 
jewels, and plate are under his charge ; he has ten Poes or fighting messen¬ 
gers under his orders, a-nd‘receives an allowanco^of* 1JK). of rice, and a fee 
from persons visiting the Deb Raja. His rank is equal to that of the Dow'ans 
of the Soubahs. 

The Dony or public Dewan and Sheriff constantly attends the Deb Raja, 
and transacts the public business of. Government. He has .an establishment 
of twenty Poes, receives an allowance of 2R»s. of rice, a fee in cases of 
homicide, and a present for an appointment; he has about ten or twelve 
menials all armed. 
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The (Jorcba, or Warden of tlie Fort gate, has five Poes, and is equal! in 
rank to the Donchap. 

The Donchaj) or Zemindar has under liim ten Poes; he is the Deputy of 
the Dony and executes his orders ; he receives an allowance of lifts, of rice, 
and his chief business is to go and inform the Dhurma and Deb Itajas when 
the rice is boiled, and after receiving their orders to see* that each person gets 
his proper share.* Tabey is the chief of the ZinkafTs, of whom 100 remain 
in attendance on the Deb Raja. Tabey has ten Poes and an allowance of 
hijfts. of rice. The ZinkafFs go to war, and on errands of trade and 
public business, and each receives 1ft. of rice, and allowance of tea 
and spirits, and four pieces of cloth. Tape is the head groom, he has five 
Poes and 150 grooms under his orders. He has charge of the horses and 
receives 1 jfts of riee. 

Nep is the store-keeper of the'rice. ’ 

■ Ch’hane has charge of the salt and groceries, and has three or four Poes , 
he receives 1ft. of rice. 

Mane is the chief of the buttermen, and ^las three Poes and an allowance 
of lib. of rice. 

Shane has charge of the lai’der; his attendants, &e., as above. 

Thai)6 is the chief cook; he has twenty Poes, and receives lifts, of 

rice. 

Tongso is the chief physician; he has four Poes, and receives 21bs. 
of rice. 

Labetui is the Bootan Secretary ; ho has five Poes and 21bs. of rice, 
he also receives something from the Soubahs, and has altogether about 1,0U0 
Rupees per annum. 

Kaiti are the Bengal and Persian Secretaries. They get each 21bs. 
of rice, and have each two Poes, and receive from tJie Soubahs and Pillos 
about 1,000 Rupees, and also something for eauses and liberty in the low¬ 
lands. 

Kalan is the Counsellor on the part of the Dhurmji Raja. He has twenty 
Poos; he assists in the Council, and together with other Counsellors tries cases 
for robbery, theft, and miirder, &c.' It is also his special duty to inform the 
Dhurma Raja of all thi^t is going on. He receives 21bs. oftrice and some 
fees on suits. 

Puna-ab or Puna Zimp6 is the Governor of Poonakh Fort. In the cold 
weat'hcr the Dhurma and Deb Rajas live there for six months, the surround¬ 
ing Ryots are under Ptint^-ab and are all BooteoSis. • Puna-ab has nothing to 
do with the cultivators of the low-lands*; under him are Leqjee Zimpe and 
two other Collectors, called Tumas, of inferior rank. His jurisdiction extends 
in length two days journey ‘from South to North, and somewhat less in 
breadth. Poonakh is the centre of it, and the whole can be seen from that 
place. Puna-ab collects from the Ryots rice, wood, wheat, and grass accord¬ 
ing to custom, and having stored up these articles serves them out to the 
Deb and Dhurma Rajas and their followers. In the month of Phalgun there 
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is a religitmn cei'^'niony callcil Ditiigisu, at vvliicli the I’illos and Ziiiipes attend 
and pay the acctmtuined trihutc to the Doli Itaja ; on that occasion all the 
Hyots of I’oonakh attend, and the (jovornor is fO(piii'cd to feed the whole 
assembly. At that time a gre.al Cotineil is held and person.? appointcij and 
renioved Ironi office. IVina Zimpe has many horses and cattle, and trades 
with a capital of four or five thousand Ulipees ; he ha,s a Zimpe, Zimpenum, Neh, 
Tui, and Officers of diflercnt deso»i|)tions, the same as the Deb fTaja has himself. 
He gets no revenue in cash and pays none, but feeds the t'ourt for six months, 
with the exception of thirteen day.s, during which time Wandipoor Zimpe ii? 
bound to furnish them with |)roYisions. He tries all causes, civil and criminal, 
except homicide, and his jurisdiction includes ahout a lliiid |)art of Hootaii. 

Thimpoo Zimjie is the (lovornor of the Fori of Tassisndon or Tashizong ; 
during the six month.? tin! Fourt ren,mins tl;ere he feeds the whole, and pro 
vidcs for the ])oojali, Ae. (in concurrence with the Deh llaj’s Officei-s). His 
Ten’it.ory extend.s to the North three days journey, and to the South seven 
or eight. From Fast to West it is from one to three days jonnn'y in hrea<lth. 
Jii this district there are uuder'Thimjioo a Pillo, a Zinipe, a .hiddn, and tiv(' 
Tuma-s. Two days journey to the North there is a. pl.iee called (laeha, the 
I’illo or (joveruor of which is trilaitary : there is a Tiima. at, Wakha, six eoss 
to the Soiith, a Fillo at (thij)eiia, lifteen eoss South West, and under him two 
Tdmas ; his jurisdiction is three days joui’ucy in h-iigth and one in hroadih. 
To the South of (Iliipeha three days joiirney resides I’acha Ja.dn, or the 
Souhah of P.issakha or Ciixa Dooar, and the low-land country to the 
Soiith is under him. Tliiraj)oo Zimjie receives SOO Ru])ces from the Soubali of 
Buxa Dooar, and from other places gi'ain, Ac., and he ica'ds the CV)url, for 
six months, and defrays the ex'])ense of the ('hichu Poojah, which takes jilace in 
Assin. On that occasion the whole of the I’illos and .Sonhahs as.senihle and 
hold 0 , general (Jouncil, and then the Deh liaja issues orders for the removal 
and ,a]ipoiutmcnt of the Officers of this descri|itiou. ’I’liimjioo Zimjie |,ra<ies to 
a greater extent than Puna ah ; tries all civil and crimiiud catiscs, with th<! 
exception of cases of homicide, an<l assi.sis a1 tlic t.i’ial of ^murder, and heinous 
offences, with the rest of the Counsellors of Stale. 'I'liimjioo Zimpe has officers 
under him of the same description as the l')eh Jlaja hiin.self. 

Paro Pillo’ is the Oovenior of I’aro and resides wo day,s journey to the 
west of Tassisndon or Tashizong. He is an Officer of great con.sequence and 
has under him Delai Zimpe or the (lovernor of Darlingcotc, tho^ Jushu Zimj>c or 
Souhah of Tiindu Dooar, thc^Chamoorchce Jadii or Souhah of that place, Dun- 
tum or the Soubah of Luokeepoor and Bala Dooar, aiol the Tilma or (Collector of 
Kyrantco, who Is under the Soubab of Darlingcotc. , At Hapgang and Iluldibarl 
^bere are also Tumas, and three days journey to the North of Paro, at Pharce, 
on the borders of the Lhussa Territory, he has a oependent Governor called 
Pharoc Pillo. All these Officers arc'*uiKler Paro Pillo’s command, and deliver 
cash, grain, &c., to him, with the exception of tlio Souhah of Darlingcote, who 
maintains the Garrison of Darliiigeotc and keeps the balance for military 
charges. There arc many soldiers at Darlingcotc who arc always ready to figlit,, 

1 
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and tli(i Govenior being subject to Paro I’illo, tbo latter is on t^»is account move 
powerful than tlie other Pillos. His Territory extends twelve days journey 
from Nortli (,o South, and is from six to eight days journey in breadth ; ho has 
under him six out of the eighteen Dooai’s or passes, aird his jurisdiction includes 
one-fouith of Bootan. Ho jriys altogether in two instalments 3,500 llupeos; 
and lie decides all causes, civil and criminal, except cases of homicide. Paro 
Pillo has Otlicors under him of the same descj’iptiou as the Heb Raja himself. 

Waudipoor Zimp€ is Oovc-nor of the Fort of Wandipoor, which lies to the 
^■iouth of Poonakh .about .six cos.s ilistant. The Territory under the control of 
this Governor extends one day s journey to the West, two coss to the North, 
two days journey to the East, and to the South-East fourteen days’ journey. 
In breadth it varies from one to two days’ journey. The Zimpe resides dur¬ 
ing the cold weather six months at, Wandipoor, and six months in the hot wea¬ 
ther at Khodakha. Under him is .Tbargaon Pillo, whose juri.sdict.ion extends 
five or six coss to the North of Kistnyi, and the same distance South of Ghalla, 
and is in breadth from North-West to South-East two and a half days’ jourue\'. 
To tlie South of this division, which is thiitly inhabited, the jurisdictson of 
the GhorrungSoubah commences and his authority extends to Sidlec and TSijnee. 
In the cold weather he lives at Bissu Sing, and in the hot w'catlicr at Ghcming. 
Wandijioor Zimpe has only this one Dooar, and at Kochubari, Bijnee, and Sidlee 
Eushkers and live or six Booteahs reside on his part. He has about 3-32 ]iarts 
ol' the country. He pays altogeth(>r about 1,000 Ru 2 )ee,s, and is bound to 
eutertitin tlio Court tbree days ou tlieii journey to Poonakh and ten days after 
tlie Hoiigsn Poojali. He decides .all canises not involving liomicidc. Waudipoor 
Zimpe lias Oflicers under liim of tbo same dosorijition as tlio.se already' men 
tinned as attached to Hic suite of the Deb Raja. 

Tagiia I’illo’s jurisdiction lies lietween Ruxa and Cherrung. He has two 
Dooars or passes, and the Refii .ladu and two Tnmas are under his orders. 

11 is Territory is eiglit days’ jonnicy long, and four day's from East to West. 
Ho pays altogether annually in two instalments about 3,000 Rujieos, and 
rules about 3-l(!ths of the country. 

Toiigso Pillo resides at Tongso, six days journey East of Poon.akh. His 
Territory is twelve days’ jouriuy long from South to North, and eight days 
broad. He rules 0-32 (*<' the coumrv and has eight Dooars, ittid six Zim^i^s 
or inferior Olficers under bis orders, viz., Bag Dooar, or BuiTa Bijncc, Kundii, or 
P’liulgnri, ruled by Jonga Zimpe ; Dunsakkha, to which is attached the low¬ 
land of Bassakliaand Arritt i; Tongsigang, to wdiich is attached Railing Dooai' 
called n.aji Dooar in the lowdand ; RotuwithChiiika Dooar; Gur^uma, ruled by 
Radi Zimpe and, Kj'.abari ; and besides these he has autliority over four 
Ziinpes in (be Hills, and he ^also has under him Officers of the same descrip¬ 
tion as tlic Deb Raja. 34:32^1 parts of Bootan in point of extent are in this 
way in the bands of the Pillos, Zirnjies, &'c., the Deb Raja holding Khas l-64th 
part, and the Dliurnia Raja about the same, or 1-32 of the W'holc country 
between them. Tongso I’illo jiays altogether about 3,500 or 4,000, and some 
articles of dilTcrcnl kinds. 
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The Fort of Poonakli is sitnatcd hciween two rivovs just above tlicir 
jniiction. To the West of it upon a hill there is another Fort distant alxnit 
TWO coss. At Waiwlipoor there is also a Fort situated above the junction of Ibe 
same river that flows past Poonakh with another stream falling into it from 
•flic Eastward ; the, former is called the Patchoo, and the latter the Matchoo. At 
Dosim there is a Fort on the South side of a. river. At Tassisudon there is a. 
Fort on tfie West bank of the C^anslm. To tbo West of Tiwsisudon witbin 
half a coss there are two Forts on the same hill. At Parapjon^ tliero is a Fort’ 
and also at Tonoso and Tagna. These are the chief Forts in the countly, but 
t lie inferior Officers have also at tlieir resiilencfts squares surrounded on four 
sides with stone walls. The above Pillos have the largest gatrisons, as they 
live all the year round at the same jdacc. 

d'o the North-West of Tassisudon and t.o the West there are t wo I'oiis — 
the lirst called Desijihuta—which are iulialntcd by a few olliciating priests and 
Oylong.s. When the Oourt is at Tassismlon if the weather happon I. o beeonit 
nncommonly warm, t.hey go rq> to Desijiliuta. The Fort of T.issisndon 
remaps empty during the cold weather. At that season from the month of 
Assin to Pysakh all round the above Forts, and as far .is (diipclin, the country 
on both sides of the river is covered with snow, and the cold is so excessive, 
tJiat the snow lies from one to three feet deep on the t.ojis of the houses. 
The people who remain to wafeh the houses ca.nnot live withonl fires, and 
they also wear four or five drosses, one above another, and night and day 
drink tea and wine. On aceonnt of the cold many of the inhabitants desert, 
the country at this season and rcpa.ir to the low country on tbo banks of the 
Poonakh and Waudipoor River. Must of the farmers Jiave two hoirso.s and two 
farms, one of wdiich they cultivate during the hot, and the otlier dni-ing the cold 
weather. On the bank.s of the Waudipoor River as far as .Jhargaon in Jeyte 
the heat of t.ho sun is excessive ; at tint time the (Jourt and many of the Ryol.s 
leave Poonakh and return to Tassisudon. At T’oonakh if* the weatlier is too 
hot, the Court goes up to the Northern Fori, and at Tassi.sliiijnng if it is too 
cold, they go t o Dosim. The walls of the Forts are built oV stone laid in clay, 
.and the houses arc roofed with jilaiiks laid upon one another, and secured 
without fastenings of any kind, merely by placing a nnmher of heavy stone,s 
upon them. 7hc small gates of the Forts arc made ff wood, and the gni'at 
gates arc plated wdth iron. The walls of the Forts of Tassisudon and 
Poonakh may he thirty feet higli ; in the middle of each of them tliere i.s a 
very lofty building, (at Tassi.sudou it is .six or seviai stories' high.) in which 
the Dliixrma Raja lives,* and it is surrounded wpli .smaller huilding.s lor the 
accommodatioft of the Deh Raja an*l the Dlllcers of Ooverniiient. Tlie walls 
are pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of musketry and arrow,s, and the 
gates arc upon an ascciij. and very dillicult of accejs. The ZinkalTs and Poes 
of the Offices of Oovcnimenf reside* at ihe door of the sleeping apartments of 
their immediate superior, and their room is hung louiid with .'u'ms. There 
arc bazars at Paragong, Tassisudon, and Poonakh, where arc sold dry fish, 
tea, butter, coarse clotli, pan, betel and vegetables, hut rice, pulse, cartheni 
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pots, oil, salt, pepper, iunneiic are not procurable. At Tassisudoii 'Fort 
there tire 500 Gylongs and about 500 Zinkafts, Poes, ifcc. In Tongso and 
Paragong about 700, at Wandipoor 400, and at Tagna 500; altogether the 
whole of the population able to boar arms does not probably exceed 10,000. 

''fhe Bootcahs htixc matchlocks, but tliey are of little use, as they cannot- 
hit a mark with a ball. They are afraideto fire a matchlock with more than 
two fingers of powder, tmJ when they lotid lyorc hetuily (hey tie the piece to 
a tree and discharge it from a distance. They are good archer.s, atid their 
lyrows discharged from a height go to a great distance ; they also fight well 
with a knife. When they fight'with a Deb Baja, or the Pillos amongst them 
selves, they stand at a distance and fire arrows tit each otiicr, and if one ol 
them is killed, both parties rush forward and struggle for the dead body ; 
whichever of them succeed in getting it, they take out the liver and eat i( 
with butter and sugar ; they also niix the fat and blood with turpentine, and 
making candles thereof, burn tlicm before tbe shrine of ( ho tleily. 'I'he hones 
of persons killed in war are tilso used for making musical ])i[)es, and of the skull.-, 
they make beads, and also keej) them set ij,i silver for sijiping water ^t thi' 
time of the performance of religious ceremonies. When a jicrson is killed in 
their squabbles the Gylongs usually interfere and make jieaoe between the 
parties. The intestine liroil.s, which so frequently rxjcur in Bootan, are usually 
occasioned eitlier by tlio Deb Kaja doing somvlliiug contrary to cuslorn, or by 
his remaining too long in his ollico, in which cases the Ziuija'iis, Pillos, Re¬ 
assemble and require him t o resign, and in tbe event of refusal a battle ensues. 
If the Deb Baja resigns, or is defeated, the assembly, with the consent, of the 
Dhurma Baja, choose some one of thom.selvcs to succeed him of the Shu ot 
Waa tribe, and who lias already attained the dignity either of Zimjic or I’illo, 
These battles ahvaj's take place at the animal poojahs in Assin and Phalgoon. 
If there is no person in the assembly fit for the office of tbe Deb Baja, they 
select a Gylong, a'nd if t,liero is no fit, person of that class, or if they cannot 
settle the matter amicably amongst, tlieinsel ves, they send t< Lliassa for one. 
The Boofcalis tfo not fight in an ojien manner, but tire at one another 
from a distance, and' attack at night, or lie in ambuscade. They wear iron 
caps and coats-ofimail of iron, or quilted jackets ; they arc armed with four 
or five knives in case oj’ accidents, and they carry bows and ‘arrow's : before 
engaging they drink pl'cntifully of fermented liquor : the Deb Raja himself 
leads them to battle, and in case of W'ar all the Ryots of the country assemble 
to fight : on such' occasions they maintain themselves, and the women attend 
to carry the eatables and ba,ggage. All the inhabitants are alw'ays armed, the 
men wearing long knives and the women 'smaller ones. ' 

An unrogencrated person' may become a Gylong, at any time between the 
fifth and tenth years of hij, age, but not before or afterwards. The pa,rents of 
the child of their own accord appear before the Dhurma Raja or the Dob 
Raja, or before some Officer of Government, or a Gylong, and present the 
child, along with some money, requesting that he may be admitted into 
orders. The child’s clothes are then taken off, and he is invested with a 
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coat of ami colour and a piece of cloth is put roiuij Ids neck; his parents 
have no lonjjer anyllung to do with his support, and the (Jyloiigs food him 
and teach him to pray and to read the holy hooks. The (lylongs renounce all 
connection with women and the cultivation of the ground, hut they may 
•trade or serve the (lovcrnmcnt. If any of them trespass in reganl to 
women, they are expelled from the Society and not allowed to ])erform the 
ceremoidcs of religion. If any^ of them choose’ v()lnnta,rii+- to resign, ho 
calls out aloud in the midst of the assembled hrotherlmod " Dum.s]i()hdai,''' 
or “ my covering has lidlen oil',"’ and (lies from their ])reseuce, Imt is |H'riidtUil 
to take with him any jii'ojierty that he may h.ftc accnmnlated. 1'he (lylougs 
are hound to ])erform religitms woi'.shi]i in pnhiic, and also fok ])riva(e indivi 
duals, to read the holy hooks, and to hnrn the <lcad. 'I’he Chief of the (lylongs 
is called Lamkhem. lie is next in rank to the Dhurma Raja, and when the 
latter dies the Lamkhem ))crforms the funeral ohseiinies, and commands in 
s])iritual matters during the interregnum and tlu' minority of the next Dhurm'a 
Kapi, whom he instructs in the religions c('remoiiies and sacred hooks. 
It is^onsc(]uently a very high yttice. Under the Lamkhem there is a I)e|mty 
called the Lam Omje who, in case of the Lamkhem’s death, )ierforms the duties 
of the otlice, and is usually ajpiointi'd his successor hy tiu' Dhurma. R..iia, in 
concuiTcnce with a Council of elders of the class of Cylongs. to which body 
the Deh Ilaja, the four t'hicf (kflinsellors, and the three I’illos always belong 
Under the Lam Omje arc ten or twelve Labi or inferior Cylongs for teaehing 
singing, reading, Ac., to the boys. There are tive huunred Cylongs at. Tassi 
sndon and Poonakh, three hundred at Paragong, three hundred at Tongso, two 
hundred and lifty at Tagna, two hundi'ed at Wandijuior, and mu' or twoate.ieh 
of the stations of inferior Officers, siijijiosed to he ahont three hnndi'od, mak¬ 
ing altogether about two thousand. 'I’here akso reside sejiaiMfely in Ciinpas 
or convents and as servants three thousand one Innidred and fifty, making 
idtogethcr live thousand Cylongs under the guidance of Li'tinkhem. The con¬ 
vents are chiefly founded hy Deb Dehas or Deh hajas who have resigned the 
office or other retired Otiicers of State. All Cylongs tli.it 'live with the Court, 
or wdth the Otiieors of Covernmcnt, arc led hy the (■incniiiient, while those 
who live in convents sipiport Ihcinselvos-; but when tlic^ (mveriniient, distri 
hntes charity, nil the Gyhmgs arc entitled to a sliare.^ When any rich Cylong 
dies a part af his property goes to the Govcrmiient, either to the Deh Raja or 
Dhurma Kaja, as he may have been a dependent ot them T-cspectively, and the 
remainder is divdded amongst his brethren ; that is to say, ifMlie deceased was 
in the service of Governtneftt, the Deh Raja gets ^his estate, and il he was a 
mere Gylong,'the Dhurma Raja anti Lanikliern will lake it. hen charity' is 
distributed, a Gylong who has boon twice born of regenerated in the manner 
above-mentioiied receive.sa double jiortion, and ' a t^rehle if he has been thiico 
born. Gylongs cannot bear arms ciilcsi they arc in the set vice of troveiii- 
meiit, but they may have a small knife for culmary purposc.s : they are not 
permitted to sleep, or ev'cn to lie down ; night and day persons ot the older 
continually keep watch over them, armed with long whips, which they apply 
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tci the shoulders of anj' one that is seen to nod : they are not ahowea lo go 
(lul of the Fort without the orders of Lamkhom, and of the Dimrma and l)el> 
Rajas, cxce])t on the daj'S when they go in procession to bathe in the river 
On these occasions tliey arc preceded by musicians and persons burning 
incense next to them marches the Lamkhcin, and after him the Gylongs in ■ 
single fdes according to their seniority, wjien they proceed to bathe in the same 
order. The Gylwngs called Lnbi bathe separai^ely from the others. There are 
also convents of women who wear yellow clothes, and make vows of chastity. 
'Hicy have each their own su])erior, and arc under the control of Lamkhcm. 

Bootaii j)roduces abundane'e of tangun horses, blankets, walnuts, musk, 
ehowrics or cow‘tails, oranges and nianjcet (madder) which the inhal)itants sell 
at Rungporc; and thence take back woollen cloth, pattus, indigo, sandal, 
red sandal, iis,safadida, nutmegs, cloves, naklii, and coarse cotton clolhs, of 
which they use a part in llootau and send‘the rest to Lhassa, and from the 
liVttcr country they import t ea, silver, gold, and embroidei'od silk goods. In 
Lhassa there is no rice pi’oduccd, and little grain of any kind, on which 
ac^coTint rice, ]>archcd rice, wheat, and flour of <lhemsi arc also cxpoi-ted /i-oni 
llootau f.o that country. The tea the liooteahs consume themselves ; the 
greater iiaih of t.he silk goods for clothing and hangings in their temjiles ; 
and with the silver they mix Ic.ad and coin it into Narraiuco Ru))ces. 'Die 
Booteabs also scud the same sort of goods 'as they export to Rungporc to 
Nipul and Assam, and to the former country they likewise export rock salt. 
From the lowdands under the Hills and on the borders of Rung])ore and ( touch 
Bohar they import swine, cattle, jjan and betel, tobacco, dried tisli, and 
coarse cotton cloth. Besides the Officers of Government and their servants, 
no person can trade with a foreign ccumtry, nor can any cf the inliabitants 
sell tangun mares without tlu' Del) Raja’s permission. All horses and blankets 
are monopolized at a low price by t he Oliicci’ in whose jurisdicf.ion they ari' 
produced. 

In Bootau the grains produced are rice, wheat, dhemsi, barley, mustard, 
chenna, murwa, and Indian corn. 'I'he rice is planted out in Assar, and 
ripens in Assin or t‘no beginning of Kiirtik. The other grains are sown in 
Kartik and reaped in Jcyt. The sloping sides of the Hills .arc cut into stages, 
and the rice watered from rivulets which arc made to overflow the different 
beds successively. All soils of finit ripen between June and October. The 
fruits are walnuts, apples, peaches, oranges, pomegranates, chouli, limes, 
ineloife, Ac. Theko is one mangoc tree at Poonakb and one at Wandijicor, both 
of which bear, but the frflit js bad, and sells for an ‘extravagant price : it ripens 
in the month of Assin or September. Thcf'c is one jack tree at’Jhargaon and 
two date trees in all Bootan. Near Wandipoor sugar-cane is cidtivatcd ; 
radishes and turnips arc vo;fy ]51entiful: the latter w-cigh ten or twelve pounds. 
The women perform all the agricultural labor except the work of ploughing. 

In Bootan there arc fifteen tribes, the chief of which arc those of Sha and 
Waa. The Deb Rajas and also the principal Officers of State used alw'ays to 
be of these castes; but the present Deb llaja, on account of his abilities, 
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obtained that altlioiigli a Parab. The tribe of Sha inhabit iho eountry 
abont Wandipoor; the Waa, that about Tassisiidon and Waklw ; tlie Pai'ab, 
Paragaoii; Slmheb, Tongso ; and the Togab, Togna. besides fiiese live, wliich 
are the princi[)al tribes, tliere are the following castes : (Jen, Kapi, 'I'l^owzeb, 
which are all of iiifcrivr rank ; they live in tlic inouutains to the North of 
Poouakh and Tassisudon and are I’he herdsnun^ of the cbowreo-tailed cattle. 
Tlic c.vsto of Pewa sell pan, bcti*l and spirits, and the wonicfi* are prostitutijs. 
’’I’lic caste of Zongsob are all menials or slaves. Both these (tastes live ;(bout 
Tassisudon, Poouakh, and Wandipoor, and nowhere else. The son of a I'xTo 
tc:di and a Cooch parent is called 'I'liejv The l.'oto tribe live in Luckeepoor, the 
Dahya in Chamoorchce, the Bagbora. and (Jle in t'berrung ; the whole of these 
castes repeat the sacred words “ Ooni Maui Pameeoom” and revere the Dhnrnia. 
Baja as an incarnation of the Itijity. Ucsides the above there are Pooch, 
llajbnngsees, Massuhnans and other tribe.s in the low lands, all of whom pro 
fess their pectiliar faith, and follow its customs without, molestation. 

The Bootcahs worship images and consider the Dhurma Baja as a god. 
I’hcy will not kill any animal eVen for food, but will eat carrion, or wliat has 
been killed by any other jicrson. They ea,t the llesh of every sort of animal 
evoept that of the pigeon ; but if any one should cat even tliat he will not 
lose caste, but will merely be exjiosed to ridicule. All classes from boyhood 
to old age repeat this one nmntra “ Oom Mani Pameeoom.” They consider 
Owanchu as the Supreme Deity. Laluirem buche, a deby whoso imago they 
worshi]), resembles exactly that of Bam of the Hindoos, (,'heraji resembles 
Krishna,. Dawjiliui is the same as .lag.innath, but his imago was not, seen. 
Am.sumcm is said to I'osemblc the Hindoo Chendi ; the above arc benevolent, 
deities. (.Jonjulea’s imago was not .seen ; he wa.s said to lie jualevoleiif. 
Besides these there arc innumerable images, sitting in the ])osture of a jogi, 
with four hands held nj). The images of the deities are kei;t in the ajairtments 
of the Dhurma Baja, the Deb Baja, and the Oilieers of (Jovernmeiit. The 
people of the country often walk round the buildings cj)ntaining the images 
t'epcating the words “ Oom Maui Pameeoom.” 'I here arc: als(j erected in many 
places stone walls called (,'lmti, of four or five cubits high and indefinite 
length, upon xvdiich the at>ovc words are itiscrilted, and the pc! 0 ])lc in like man¬ 
ner w'alk roum’l them, repeating the same. They alst^ put nj) flags with the 
above words inscribed upon them, and every pcrs<jn passing the jflaee ought 
to put up another ; but jioor people merely attach a rag of t\vo or tlii’ee yiehcs 
long and half an inch by(aej to the pole of the first,flag. Iho Bootcahs do 
not bathe before meals, hut repeat l^lio words “ Oofn IMani Pameeoom.” Foiii- 
limes a month the Gylongs abstain from fish oiiflcsh, vcz.^ on the (Sth, 14th, 
24th, and 30th of the moon. Some only (jbscrvp the fastoiwjc a month. I he 
Gydongs are forbidden it* use wine, hut drink it scAtjtly. The chief maxim of 
religious faith amongst the Bootcahs is that of sparing the life of all animals. 
The fish in the rivers they do not allow any one to kill ; the lice and fleas that 
infe.st their heads .and clothes they catch and throw away ; Imgs they treat in 
the same manner, and never put any kind of animal I <> death. The religion <>* 
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the Bootcahs assimilates in some points with that of_the Hindoo? ; they worship 
the images of the deities, count their beads at prayers, and ofler clarified 
butter to the gods by throwing it on the fire : they also resemble in their 
prejudices against taliing away the life of animals, the same as our byragis, 
only that the latter refrain from eating the flesh of an animal, as well ■ as from 
killing it. They resemble the Buddhists’'in offering no bloody sacrifices and in 
n/)t bending their heads before the image of atiy god, saying that the Deity 
peiwadcs all nature and consequently their heads, which it is therefore 
(uibecomiug to bow before an ijnagc. They eat flesh, drink wine, and make 
beads of the slydls of men in the manner of our sect of Boers. They are 
not ilussulmans, but rather appro.ximate in their opinions to the Hindoos of the 
above sect, who have relinquished the observances of caste and diet. The 
respectable people arc continually., rcpoatjng their muntra and performing 
rcligioiis ceremonies. The image of Labercm buche resembles that of Ram ; 
his countenance is similar, and he holds in his hands a bow and ai-row ; the 
Bool.an deity is, however, made of copjtcr and gilt. There arc also many 
images of deities with four arms, the manui’actiirc of which is constantly 
going on in the palace, and together with the subsequent ceremonies, occasion 
the chief expense of the Government. The same sort of articles is not 
ofl'ered to all of thcii' deities : some are presented with the heads of dried fish 
and fermented liquor; some receive fruits and rice, while others receive tea, 
and Loo is presented with pork, and with the head of an ox, which is burnt 
and the horns put up in front of the house. 

When a child is born it is first washed with warm water ; after that, tlie 
next morning, it is carried to the river and plunged into the water, however 
cold the weather may be : there it is kept sonte time and after that its mother 
is bathed, and the child wrapped np and carried home.' Marriages arc con 
tracts by agreement of the parties, and no ceremonies arc observed at their 
celebration ; for the most part the husbands live in the houses of their wives, 
the latter seldom going to their husband’s house.- A rich man may keep as 
many wives as he caji maintain, and when poor, three or four brothers club 
together and keep one wife amongst them. The children of such a connection 
call the eldest husband father, and the others uncles. It is not considered 
as any crime for a man'to have connection with any of his female relations 
except his mother; but it is looked upon as discreditable in the case of a sister 
or da^ighter. Almost all the women prostitute themselves until they arc tweniy- 
fivc or sixty ycai’S of ageyvhen they take a husbanej. ()ld women are frequently 
united in marriage to boys, in which cqse the husband usually takes the 
daughter of his old wife after her demise. If the husband be much older than 
his wife he calls her daughtejf, and mother if much younger. When a per¬ 
son dies, a Gylong is se '^t for, who burns the body. The bodies of '|)crsons 
dying of the small-pox are first buried for three days, and if of any other 
disease, kept in the house for the same period after death and then burned. 
In ihe case of persons of consequence there is an assembly of many people, 
and aj)parcntly rejoicing, with much drinking of spirits and feasting. During 
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tlu oe days that .the body is kept the usual allowauce of food is placed hesido 
it, and this is the percpiisite of the oHlciating (iylong. There are ' two places 
built with stones, ouc near Tassisudou and another at Poonakh, called 
Tiitiiia, where all dead bodies are burned. The ashes after incineration arc 
Collected and carried homo, and in the moriiiug they arc placed in a brass pot 
and covered with silk and, attended by ^ procession,, carried to the river, where 
Ihe contents are thrown into the water, and the pot and silk presented to tha 
llylongs. At the same time a part of the wealth of the deceased is given in 
I'harity to the Gylongs, and they arc fe<l with rice and tea, and one or more 
Hags with the mystic words “Ooni Mani Paineooom” inscribed vpon them arc 
[>ut up at the house of the deceased as a means of accelerating his 
rogoncration. 

In Rootan lightning does not .(lescond from the clouds as in Bengal, 
lint rises from earth ; this was not actually seen, but the holes in the earth, 
were inspected, and it is universally reported to be the case by tlic inhabitants. 
In Bootan it never thunders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a lilack color, 
but merely resemble mist; tho*rain wdiich falls is also G.xcocdiugly fine, like 
our mist. At Wandipoor and Poonakh there is sunshine all llie year, but in 
other places a thick log mitigates the ardour of the sun’s rays, which is probably 
• occasioned by the comparative lowness of the situation of those two places. 
At Wandipoor on account of the mountains the sun is not seen for the first and 
last pnburs of the day. Snow falls only occasionally at Wai dipor anil Poonakh, 
lull, every year in the other parts of the country. 

The Booteahs all live by their own labor, no one depending for sujiport 
upon his relations. They have no objection to any sort of work, except killing 
bogs or other animals, which is performed by a person of moan caste called 
P’hapchcmi, who is a slave. The chief cm})loymcnts followed by the men are 
those of cultivating the ground or keeping shops : there arc ijso pottoi-s, black¬ 
smiths, and carpenters. The potters do not use the wheel. The blacksmith 
works like those in Bengal, but the carjicntcr has no saw, ,ijid performs all Inks 
work with an adze and chisscl. There arc no barbers or w^shonnen, every one 
poi’forming these offices for himself. 

The Booteahs enjo}' the revenues of their country l)y mutual couctirrcuco 
m the following Tnanner : They first become Zinkatl’s of Poes, then Tumiw, 
then Znmpes under the Pillos or other Officers, .after that lodus or Soubahs of 
Papes, after that Zimp6, thou Pillo, and .at length they may bcc,omc Del) I^ija. 
The last Deb Raja was in fact originally a Zinkafl'. If a man, however, possess 
extraordinary abilities or interest, he may get on‘more quickly and become 
at once a Zimpc from being a Zinkaff. Where a person gets a good appoint¬ 
ment he is not allowed 1 o keep it long, 1)1» at ,the annttal religions festivals 
frequent removals and appointments take place. T^ii^eb Raja himself after 
a time is liable to bo thrust out on some such a pretence as that of his 
having infringed established customs; and unless he have cither 'Pongso oif 
Pare Pillo on his side, he must, if required io do so, resign his place, or risk 
he result of a civil war : on this account the Dch Raja strives, by removals 
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and changes at the annual festivals, to fill the principal offices with persons 
devoted to his interest. The Booteahs are full of fraud and intrigue, and 
would not scruple to murder their own father or brother to serve their interest; 
but what is wonderful is that the slaves are most faithful and obedient to 
their masters, and are ready to sacrifice their limbs or lives in their service f 
while their masters, on thc-othcr hand, hse them most cruelly, often inflicting 
'.ipon them horrid punishment and frequently' mutilating them. 

No complaints for assaults and slight wounding or adultery arc heard. 
If a man catch another in adultery with his wife he may kill him without 
scruple, but ifr under other circumstances, a man kill another, he must pay 
126 Ilujjces to the Dob Raja, and something to the other rounscllors and to 
the heirs of the deceased. If ho cannot pay this sum, he is tied to the dead 
body and throwm into the river. * No distinction is made between what Is 
called murder and manslaughter in English law. In cases of robbery and 
theft the property of the criminal is seized, and he is confined for six months 
or a year, after which he is sold as a slave, and aU his relations are liable to 
the same punishment. There is no burglary or dacoity in houses in Bootan, 
and robberies take place upon the highway, the Ryots having nothing in their 
houses for dacoits to carry away. 

The practice of the Courts is that if a man complains ho can nevci 
obtain j\istico, but he may be subject to a fine if he fails to establish his claim 
If a merchant has a demand against any one, and can by no means get jiaid, 
he can only go to the Deb Raja, or some other Judge, and say, “ such a man 
owes me so much; pray collect the amount, and use it as your own.” The 
defendant is then summoned, and if the demand i.s proved to be just, 
the money is realized for the use of the Judge, who, on the other hand, if the 
claim is not established, takes the amount demanded from the plaintiff. 

Whetiever any Ryot, or landholder, or servant, has collected a little moncj', 
the Ofiicer of Government under whose authority they happen to be placed 
finds some plea or other for taking the whole. , On this account the Ryots are 
afraid to put on good clothes, or to cat and drink according to their inclination, 
lest they should excite the avarice of their rulers. Notwithstanding this, the 
latter leave nothing to the Ryots, but the Gylongs arc often possessed of wealth, 
which they collect ah charity, and fees of office, and by trade. Whoever 
borrows money from a Gylong, considering him as a revered person, pays 
back more thap he borrowed, and if they complain to the Judge, they get the 
sum lent with interest, if their claim is proved, and if not, they are not 
subject to any fine; the servants of Government arc also favored in like 
manner by the Courts. * In all ways the Ryots arc harrasseu ; whatever rice 
they grow is taken almost jcntiiely for revenue by the Government, and they 
are also obliged to deliiifr +iic grass and straw. Of w'hcat they retain a largei’ 
portion, and they clo not give to Government any part of their dhemsi. All 
'•the colts that are produced from their mares, and all the blankets they make, 
arc also taken by the Officers of Government at a low price. They are also 
bound to furnish fire-wood, spirits, and grain for the Government Officers, and 
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the husks auil straw for tlie cattle, aud arc further obliged to carry all the 
bales of goods iii which the Officers of Goveriiraeiit trade gratis. For 
exemption from the last grievance those who can all'ord it pay something to 
the Oeb Itaja, which of course renders it still more burdensome 011 those who 
cannot do the same. 

Sal, Saral, Sisu, Gambori, auil Sida trees are produced in the low-land and 
small hills for two days’ journey. On the interior hills nothitig Imt fir trees 
are to be seen : the wood is used for fuel and all other domestic purposes, aiicl 
as it is full of resin it also serves for lamps. • 

There was formerly no mint in Bootan, but when the Boote.ahs carried 
away the late Raja of Cooch Bchar, they got hold of the dies, w’ith which they 
still stamp Narraiueo Rupees. Every new Dob Raja piits a mark upon the 
Rupees of his coinage, and alters the weight. The Dlmrma Raja also coins 
Rupees, and besides them, no one else is permitted to put their mark upon t-ho 
Rupees, but there ai’O mints at Paro, Tongso, aud Tagna. 

'To the North of Gowalpai-ah lies Bijnee, the residence of Ballit Narain. 

To the West of Bijnee, nine coss, is Bisjorra or Biijoir,), 
Wandipoor“i“ B®ootan. on the confines of the Company’s Territories 

in the Pergunnah of Khoontiighat. Il.alf a coss North 
of this place the Bootan Torritorie.s commence with the Zemindaroc of Siilleo. 
'l’h7-oo coss West from Bijnee we otossed the Ayi River; it is about eighty yards 
bi'oad aud fordable, except 111 the rainy season. To the North-West of Bisjorra 
lies Sidlee, distant si.-- coss, the residence of Suiuj Narain, Raja of the Zemin- 
daroe. The intermediate country is covered with long grass, with a few huts 
here and there, which are not observabli^ untii the traveller is close upon them. 
The jungle is very high, but there is a track or foot path as far as .Sidlee. 
From Sidlee to the Northern Hills there is no road in the rainy season, or from 
By,sakh to Kartik : in the month of As.siu the jungle begins to be burned, and 
after this operation has been repeated several times the road is cleared. The 
l)as.sage through this jungle is attended with innumerable inconvenicncie.s, of 
which the following are some : From Bijnee to the Hills tile whole country is 
covered with a species of reed called Khaijrah, intorpersod ffiere and there with 
Ibrcst trees. The jungle is of such height that an elephant or rhinoceros 
cannot be seen ;*i it when standing up, and it is so full of leeches that a person 
cannot move a hundred yards without having his body,'’wherever it has been 
scratched by the grass, covered with these animals, so that a single person 
cannot get rid of them without assistance. In this jungle, whoi* the sun shines, 
the heat is intolerable, amd^when the sun cea.ses jto •shine a person cannot 
remain in it without a fire on accoiBit of innumerable musijuitoes and otlier 
insects with which it is filled. When the i^^n shinbs they retire, but in the 
evening and morning, and all night, men anSi^tottffi are tormented by them, 
and they are only to be dispersed by the smoke of a fi^ (p this jungle there 
are tigers, bears, elephants, rliinoceroses, buffaloes, monkies, wild hog.s, deer, &c., 
but from nine o’clock in the morning until three in the afternoon they keep in 
the jungle, and are seldom seen except in the morning and evening. To the 
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North of Sidlee, six coss, lies the Village of Bengtolli; Letween these places 
there is notjling hut jungle, and at Bengtdli there are only four or five 
families. To the North-West of Bengtolli lies Thannah Gendagram. There is 
here a party of Booteahs but no village, nor are there any houses on the road ; 
the same sort of jungle continues, but begins at Bengtolli to be interspersed- 
more thickly with sal trees. J ust beforo arriving at Gendagram we crossed 
the new and old-Iihur Rivers about eighty y^rds l:)road and fordable, except 
in the rains. To the North-West of Gendagram, six coss, lies the Village of 
Zilimjhar, containing about fifteen or twenty families of the Mcch caste. The 
road is a continued juTigle T<'ith trees, and without a single habitation or 
Cultivated spot. The Mcchis cultivate rice and cotton, and a space of about 
a mile in diameter is cleared around the village. One coss West of Genda¬ 
gram we crossed the Champamatee River, about twenty yards broad and 
exceedingly rapid. It is fordable except "after heavy rain. To the West of 
Zilimjhar, eight coss, lies Kachubari, containing five or six Booteah houses 
cr.lled Uhangs. There are a few houses and rice fields at one place on the road. 

'I he country is covered with forests, and the., long weeds begin to disappear. 
As far as Kachubari the ground is level, but somewhat higher than the inter¬ 
mediate space between Zilimjhar and Sidlee. Wist of Zilimjhar we jjassed the 
Dulpani, a river of the same description as the Champamatee. To the North ol 
K.achubari, six coss, lies Pakkeehagga, which is merely large stone on tlu; 
s ide ol the river. The road leads through a forest of sal trees and runs 
chielly along the banks of a river ; at Pakkeehagga small hills commence . 
there are no habitations on the road. One coss North-West of Kachubari 
w'c crossed the Sarabhanga River, It is about eighty yards broad and exceed¬ 
ingly rapid, but is fordable except after heavy rain. To the North of 
Pakkeehagga, eight coss, is the hill of Bissm-sing where the Soul.ah of Cherrung 
resides during the cold weather. There is no village here nor on the road, 
which runs over sfnall hills and through forests of sfd and other trees. We 
crossed three small streams on tins march without bridges. To tbe North- 
West of Bissu-sing, sixteen coss, lies Duhleng; where there is one P.ootoah 
house. There are 'no villages on the road, but the country to the West of 
Dublong is inhabited, and furni.shed us with porters. The road leads over to 
the hill of Kamli-sukka, a very lofty mountain, from wdiieh the Berhampootor 
and the Garrow Hills are distinctly seen ; the road is about a cubit broad, and 
passable for loaded horses. There are no bridges on this day’s route. Wo 
sUir'.led before siinrise and arrived at Dubleng at ten o’clock at night; the Hills 
are bare towards the top, hut low'er down they 'arS covered wfith trees, and a 
lew fir trees begin to be seen on the North-W'est declivity (,f Kamli-sukka. 
At the bottom ol this Hill', preyii^.isly to arriving at Dublong, wo crossed a 
.small rivulet. To the West'-’f Dubleng, eight coss, lies Cherrung, the residence 
of a Soubah durigg t/fd I'ot weather. , The road is hilly, but no very high 
mountains were passed, and it is practicable for cattle of any description; 
'there are a few' scattered houses on the way. Cherrung is visible from Dubleng, 
and the houses cuu bo seen in clear w'eather without the aid of a glass. After 
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proceeding half a coss from Duhleng we crossed a river over w'ooden bridge ; 
an elephant nlight pass this part of the road by going below. After crossing 
this river fir trees begin to prevail scantily interspersed with other kinds. At 
Cherrung there is no village, bnt to the South of it the country is said to be 
inhabited. At Cherrung there is a stone-house inclosed with walls after the 
fashion of the Booteahs. To the North of Cherrung, ton coss, lies M.ajang, from 
which place Cherrung is visible ^ithout the aid of a glass. *^ic direct distance 
is estimated at only three coss, but wo ivere frij^ sunrise to about throe in the 
afternoon on the tvay. The road is hilly but passable for cattle all the w^. 
We cro.ssod one river about half-way by a .“flibstantial wooden bridge. The 
river was rapid not fordable, but to the South the bod was wider and tlavwater 
shallow. No houses or cultivation were seen on this day’s march. ^At Imjang 
there is a village of about seven or eight families, living in houses with c.arthon 
walls, the Ryots not being allowciTto buHd Avith stone. To the North East of 
Majang, nine coss, lies Harassu, where there is only one house, and none on tl*o 
road. After descending the Hill from Majang wc arrived at the bank of the 
Patohoo-Matchoo River, which runs by Foonakh and Wandipoor, and continued 
not far from its left bank all the Avay, as wc judged from the noise of the waters 
when wc could not see it. On this day’s march scarcely any trees except firs 
were seen. Some of the Hills were bare tOAvards the top. The road was the 
Avorst we had hitherto travelled over, running in many places along the sides of 
precipitous banks It is barely passable for horses, but there is a road along 
the river by wliich it is said elephants can proceed. Wc started from Ma¬ 
jang at siin-risc and arrived at 3 r. M. at Harassu immediately after crossing a 
river by a Avooden bridge. To the right of our route there was a very high 
mountain. From Harassu North-West, eight coss, Ji(^s Kishnyoi, where there 
is a single Chowkeedar. Before arriving at Kishnyei wo crossed a river by a 
AA’oodcu bridge; the road was entirely destitute of habitations, but bettor than 
that of yesterday and passable for horses or clephant.s. * We started in the 
morning and arrived at 2 P. M. From Kishnyei West, ton coss, lies Jliargaon, 
where there is one house for the Pillo, and some huts for hlaves. On the road 
we saw no houses or cultivation. The road is like that oftyesterday, but there is 
one very steep ascent passable, however, fop cattle of any description. We started 
from Kishnyei early in the morning and arrived about 5 r. m. at Jhargiion. 
There is some rice cultivated at this place. On this di^’s march Ave crossed one 
river on a wooden bridge and three smaller streams. Prom Jhargoau West, 
twelve coss, lies Challa, where there is a village containing eight or ten fiflnilies 
and an extensive tract of,critivated land to the SoAitlf-East. Half-way there is 
a small village and some cultivatioe. Our route of this day and yesterday was 
along the lefiRAank of the Patchoo-Matcho'oi^iver which comes from Poonakh, but 
at some distance from it. Before arriving llrt.£hi|lla we forded a small river 
about knee deep. Froln Challa IJorth, ten cot^, '^s Shodakha, where the 
Governor of Wandipoor resides during the hot weather. At Khodakha therms 
a village of about sixty houses including convents and a Port, but there is little 
cultivation, the climate being too cold for rice to come to perfection. From 
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Challa to Kliodaklia tlio road ascends the greater part of the way, and m 
crossed by the streams (l>e]ievcd to be the sathe) by wov ’ ' bridges. The 

road was passable for horses but scarcely for elephants. Khodakha is situatcal 
on a flat space on the banks ol' a stream, an{l at a great heiglit. Prom an emi¬ 
nence a little to the West of it Wandipoor is visible. From Khodakha, ten coss 
West, lies the Fort of Wandipoor. Aftes leaving Khodakha and beginning to 
descend the Hill,'W^andipoor and the river bec.'yne visible. Tlie road descends 
all the way and is very stee^, and scarcely pa.ssable for cattle. Close to 
W.iud^poor we cro.ssod the, I’atchoo River. At Wandipoor then* is a Fort but 
no villatro. It is situated above' the confluence of tlic Patchoo and .Matchoo 
River.': there, is some level ground and cultivation near it, and villages at no 
great'dlstanee. 

The route from Wandipoor to Cooch Jlehar being already known, the rest 
of the Journal is omitted. 




